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PREFACE  TO   THE  NEW  EDITION 

The  revision  here  published  represents  a  complete  re- 
organization and  re-writing  of  the  book  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1926.  The  order  of  parts  and  chapters  has  been 
changed  considerably  —  we  hope  in  the  interests  of  a  more 
logical  presentation.  However,  we  do  not  hold  that  there 
is  any  one  inevitable  arrangement  of  subject  matter  in 
such  a  book  as  this. 

The  text  is  designed  to  cover,  in  an  elementary  way,  col- 
lege work  in  the  field  of  speech.  It  does  not  deal  with 
public  speaking  exclusively;  it  is  concerned  with  the  whole 
speech  function  in  its  private  as  well  as  in  its  public  mani- 
festations. Furthermore,  it  is  in  no  sense  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  all  the  phases  of  the  subject;  our  aim  has  been 
to  include  only  matters  which  are  of  basic  importance. 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  widely  divergent  points 
of  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  beginning  course  in  speech. 
Our  position  is  that  the  course  should  be  builded  upon 
and  compounded  of  the  elements  of  speech  itself.  Its  sub- 
ject matter  should  differ  essentially  from  that  of  courses 
in  English  composition,  literature,  psychology,  logic,  etc., 
although  it  may  borrow  terminology  and  technique  from 
them.  From  its  beginning  course  onward,  a  department  of 
speech  can  and  should  sharply  differentiate  its  function 
from  that  of  all  other  departments.  Only  upon  the  validity 
of  its  claim  to  be  a,  separate  discipline  can  it  maintain  its 
right  to  an  autonomous  existence. 

We  are  writing  primarily  for  those  who  believe  that 
there  is  a  distinct  academic  field  of  speech  and  who  are 
persuaded  that  its  study  should  begin  with  a  consideration 
of  the  essential  facts,  principles,  and  techniques  of  voice 
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and  visible  action,  and  practice  therein.  In  our  judgment 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  the  beginning  course  the  teacher 
of  speech  should  be  working  primarily  to  develop  the  stu- 
dent's skill,  power,  and  general  competence  in  the  arts  of 
speaking  and  reading.  We  recommend  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  time  available  in  such  a  course  be  de- 
voted to  practice  and  one-third  to  a  study  of  principles. 
We  seek  to  serve  those  whose  creed  it  is  that  technical 
knowledge  promotes  and  accelerates  the  development  of 
effective  habits  of  speech  and  is  indispensable  to  students 
who  are  training  themselves  to  be  constructive  critics  of 
their  own  speech  performance. 

In  our  opinion,  the  best  that  any  course  in  speech  can 
do  for  the  student  is  to  acquaint  him  with  the  principles 
upon  which  he  must  establish  his  proficiency  and  start  him 
on  his  way  in  the  practical  application  of  those  principles. 
The  actual  experience  of  teachers  seems  to  support  deduc- 
tive theory  on  this  point.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  the 
facts  about  human  speech  are  inherently  just  as  significant 
and  valuable  as  are  any  other  facts  which  the  student  learns 
in  college;  certainly  they  are  much  more  closely  related  to 
the  processes  of  satisfactory  and  happy  living  than  are  most 
other  facts. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  average  student  expects  to  do 
less  work  in  speech  than  in  biology,  chemistry,  or  mathe- 
matics; it  seems  to  him  that,  since  everybody  speaks  and 
since  so  large  a  share  of  the  time  in  the  speech  classroom 
is  taken  up  with  speaking,  little  outside  preparation  is 
necessary.  We  frankly  admit  that  parts  of  this  book  will 
require  serious  study  and  that  a  number  of  the  topics  herein 
treated  cannot  be  explained  in  a  few  easy  paragraphs;  they 
do  not  admit  of  monosyllabic  exposition.  Of  course,  we 
have  tried  to  write  just  as  simply  as  a  due  regard  for  ac- 
curacy would  allow,  but  whenever  we  have  had  to  choose 
between  treating  a  principle  simply  and  treating  it  accu- 
rately, we  have  tried  to  treat  it  accurately.    To  us  it  seems 
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better  to  include  the  discussion  of  the  difficult  when  it  is 
fundamental  rather  than  to  pass  over  it  as  if  it  were  non- 
existent. We  do  not  believe  that  any  of  our  discussion  is 
actually  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  college  student. 
We  desire  to  express  our  sincere  sense  of  indebtedness 
to  those  teachers  who  during  the  past  six  years  have  used 
the  book  in  their  courses  and  have  given  us  many  helpful 
and  constructive  critical  comments  based  on  their  actual 
classroom  experience  with  it.  We  acknowledge  a  special 
obligation  to  Dr.  C.  M.  Wise,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Speech  at  Louisiana  State  University,  who  wrote 
Chapter  X. 

J.  M.  O'Neill 
A.  T.  Weaver 
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Part  I:  An  Introduction  to  Speech 

CHAPTER  I 
THE  NATURE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  SPEECH 

Speech  as  a  Means  of  Social  Adaptation  and  Control 
Speech  and  Mental  Processes 
The  Speech  Code 

The  Symbolic  Nature  of  Speech 
Visible  Symbols 
Audible  Symbols 

Prelingual  Vocal  Symbols 
Spoken  Language 
Speaker  and  Reactor 

Social  Aspect  of  Normal  Speech  Situation 
Speaker's  Purpose  Always  Objective 
Speech  an  Inclusive  Term 
Good  Speech 
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The  Criteria  of  Good  Speech 
Purposiveness 
Visibility  and  Audibility 
Attention  Values 

SPEECH   AS   A    MEANS    OF   SOCIAL  ADAPTATION    AND    CONTROL 

Speech  is  man's  greatest  and  most  useful  invention;  more 
than  all  else,  it  distinguishes  him  from  the  other  animals. 
Yet  he  experiences  speech  so  constantly  that  he  accepts  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  seldom  bothers  to  inquire  into  its 
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essential  nature.  The  common  conception  of  speech  is  that 
it  is  simply  instinctive  and  as  such  requires  no  explanation 
or  definition. 

It  is  our  intention  to  examine  this  common,  every-day 
activity  which  we  call  speech  —  to  probe  into  its  essence, 
and  so  far  as  possible  to  explain  what  it  really  is.  Speech 
is  very  commonly  defined  in  terms  of  expression  and  in 
terms  of  communication.  Of  course,  it  isan  agency  for  ex^ 
pression,  and  it  is  a  means  of  communication,  but  neither 
/  of  these  terms  accurately  suggests  its  primary  purpose.  The 
L  fundamental  purpose  of  speech  is  social  adaptation,  co- 
ordination, and  control  through  reciprocal  stimulation. 
Its  essential  function  is  the  adjustment  of  the  individual 
to  that  most  fluid  and  unpredictable  portion  of  his  envi- 
ronment, viz.,  other  persons.  This  adjustment  is  effected 
principally  through  influencing  other  people,  and  being 
influenced  by  them.  (^Speech,  then,  is  essentially  a  social 
phenomenon,  which  owes  its  existence  and  its  structure  to 
the  social  group.  It  develops  as  the  individual  learns  to 
live  comfortably  and  efficiently  among  his  fellows. 

One  objection  to  definitions  of  speech  in  terms  of  ex- 
pression is  that  these  definitions  ignore  or  minimize  its  so- 
cial aspects.  Properly,  speech  is  not  mere  self-expression; 
it  is  primarily  designed  to  produce  effects  upon  persons 
other  than  the  speaker.  The  use  of  the  term  communica- 
tion, alone  and  unqualified,  often  results  in  two  misappre- 
hensions concerning  the  nature  and  function  of  speech: 
(1)  that  the  sole  and  invariable  purpose  of  the  speaker  is 
to  put  his  own  ideas  into  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he 
speaks,  and  (2)  that  speech  is  a  strange,  occult  process  by 
which  meanings,  developed  in  one  mind,  may  actually  and 
literally  be  transferred  to  other  minds. 

I'  What,  does  speech  do?  What  objective  function  does  it 
perform  in  human  life?  —  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Speech 
is  the  great  medium  through  which  human  cooperation  is 
brought  about.  .  It  is  the  means  by  which  the  diverse  activities 
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of  men  are  coordinated  and  correlated  with  each  other  for  the 
attainment  of  common  and  reciprocal  ends.  Men  do  not  speak 
simply  to  relieve  their  feelings  or  to  air  their  views,  but  to 
awaken  a  response  in  their  fellows  and  to  influence  their  atti- 
tudes and  acts."  x  -~  v  L-Xw^-  —  -Q  tty 
hi  toNK£-J>^^ 

SPEECH    AND    MENTAL    PROCESSES 

Speech  is  not  only  the  means  by  which  the  individual  ad- 
justs himself  to  his  social  environment  in  a  direct,  face- 
to-face  fashion,  but  it  is  also  closely  related  to  the  whole 
mechanism  of  thought.  In  Prometheus  Unbound  Shelley 
says:  "  He  gave  man  speech  and  speech  created  thought " 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  writing  in  1867,  said:  2  "  Leib- 
niz was  the  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  words  are  sometimes  more  than  the  mere  signs  of 
thought;  that  they  may  become  thoughts."  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  modern  psychologists  to 
look  upon  thought  as  being  typically  little  more  than  in- 
visible and  inaudible  speech  activity.  Such  is  Watson's 
view,  although  he  does  admit  the  possibility  of  carrying 
on  mental  processes  in  a  substitute  fashion  through  mecha- 
nisms other  than  those  of  speech.    He  says:  3 

"  The  behaviorist  advances  a  natural  science  theory  about 
thinking  which  makes  it  just  as  simple,  and  just  as  much  a  part 
of  biological  processes,  as  tennis  playing.  .  .  What  the  psy- 
chologists have  hitherto  called  thinking  is  in  short  nothing  but 
talking  to  ourselves. 

"  Our  main  line  of  evidence  comes  from  watching  the  child's 
behavior.  The  child  talks  incessantly  when  alone.  .  .  Aloud 
he  voices  his  wishes,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  annoyances,  his  dis- 
satisfactions. .  .  Soon  society  in  the  form  of  nurse  and  parents 
steps  in.  'Don't  talk  aloud  —  daddy  and'mother  are  not  al- 
ways talking  to  themselves.'  Soon  the  overt  speech  dies  down 
to  whispered  speech  and  a  good  lip-reader  can  still  read  what 

1  G.  A.  de  Laguna,  Speech,  Its  Function  and  Development,  p.  19.  Yale 
University  Press. 

2  The  Most  Reverend  William  Archbishop  of  York,  An  Outline  of  the 
Laws  of  Thought,  p.  33. 

3  J.  B.  Watson,  Behaviorism,  pp.  191-3.    W.  W.  Norton  and  Company. 
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the  child  thinks  of  the  world  and  of  himself.  The  great  major- 
ity of  people  pass  on  to  the  third  stage  under  the  influence  of 
social  pressure  constantly  exerted.  '  Quit  whispering  to  your- 
self,' and  '  Can't  you  even  read  without  moving  your  lips? '  and 
the  like  are  constant  mandates.  Soon  the  process  is  forced  to 
take  place  behind  the  lips.  Behind  these  walls  you  can  call  the 
biggest  bully  the  worst  name  you  can  think  of  without  even 
smiling.".      ^/ 

Says  Dashiell:  4 

"  That  the  speech  mechanisms  are  the  thinking  mechanisms 
par  excellence  has  long  been  recognized  by  many  psychologists 
and  laymen  alike.  'Thinking  is  restrained  speaking  and  act- 
ing,' said  Bain  half  a  century  ago.  '  A  thought  is  a  word  or  an 
act  in  a  nascent  state  —  a  commencement  of  muscular  activity/ 
said  Ribot  with  equal  insight."  \V\MF 

Dashiell  then  quotes  statements  or  the  same  point  or  view 
from  the  following  philosophers  and  literary  men:  Leibniz, 
Schleiermacher,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Mill,  Wordsworth,  and 
Daudet. 

Sapir  subscribes  to  this  theory  of  the  mutual  interde- 
pendence of  thought  and  speech.  He  identifies  talking  to 
one's  self  and  thinking  aloud  just  as  Watson  does.     His 

conclusion  5  is  well  expressed  in  his  statement: 

H  :'  ■  vJ  r 

'  TI3& writer,  for  one,  is  strongly  of  the  Sfijnion  that  the  feel- 
ing entertained  by  so  many  that  they  can  think,  or  even  reason, 
without  language  is  an  illusion." 

His  idea  is  that  people  speak  first  and  later  learn  to  think 
by  the  use  of  the  symbols  which  originally  were  developed 
for  more  simple  and  direct  attack  upon  the  problems  of 
adjustment  to  the  environment. 

Paget  says:  c 

"  Speech  is  at  present  our  only  way  of  expressing  thought  — 
it  is  probably  our  only  way  of  accurate  thinking.!  Without  a 

4  Dashiell,  J.  F.,  Fundamentals  of  Objective  Psychology,  p.  538.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company. 

B  Edward  Sapir,  Language,  p.  14.     Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 
«  R.  Paget,  Human  Speech,  p.  192.    Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 
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language  to  think  in,  our  thoughts  would  be  as  vague  and  form- 
less as  our  ideas  of  quantity  would  be  without  the  aid  of  numer- 
als. .  .  If  so,  then  the  perfecting  and  improving  of  human 
speech  and  language  are  essential  to  the  perfecting  and  improv- 
ing of  the  human  powers  of  thought."         /    ^  ^  g  (f 

Gradually,  as  the  child  grows  older,  he  speaks  less  in  pro- 
portion to  his  thinking,  or,  in  other  words,  he  reduces  the 
amount  of  activity  involved  in  overt  speaking,  carried  on 
for  purposes  of  preparation  for  situations  which  are  nof*| 
present  to  sense,  and  thus  acquires  the  power  of  thought. 

It  is  clear  then  that  from  this  point  of  view  thinking  is   ,j\|    -  j&. 
sub-vocal,  inner,  or  implicit  speech^  It  is  admitted  that      / 
there  is  no  large  body  of  experimental  evidence  to  support 
thi^yiew.    As  a  theory,  however,  it  deserves  our  considera-O  N 
tion,  because  it  is  both  slmpTe  and  reasonably  adequate1"  to    t^% 
the  explanation  of  the  known  facts.    As  we  shall  see  later, 
j  this  close  relationship  between  thinking  and  speech  means 
-4  that  aiPLdiscip line  which  improves  thinking  is  likely  to  im- 
prove speech  and,  conversely  HunT^T^^ 
haUTU  is  likely  to  be~rejlected  in  thinking;  for,  after  all,  if 
we  accept  this  point  of  view,  speech  in  the  adult  is  simply  a 
way  of  making  one's  mental  processes  sufficiently  obvious 
to  be  noticed  and  reacted  to  by  other  people. 

THE    SPEECH    CODE  § 

The  Symbolic  Nature  of  Speech.  —  In  explaining  the  trial- 
and-error  nature  of  thinking,  Allport 7  uses  the  illustration 
of  a  man  trapped  in  a  burning  hotel.  If  this  man  is  accus- 
tomed to  solving  problems  by  thinking,  instead  of  running 
about  the  corridors  of  the  hotel  in  a  random  fashion,  he 
may  do  his  exploring  symbolically. 

'  That  is,  he  will  represent  to  himself  the  various  exits.    In 
terms  of  behavior,  the  process  involves  two  components:    (1) 
the  use  of  symbols,  and  (2)  habitual  attitudes  (knowledge  and 
experience)  attaching  to  them.    A  symbol  is  a  brief  and  labile 

7  F.  H.  Allport,  Social  Psychology,  p.  54.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
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response  usually  undetected  in  outward  behavior,  but  capable 
of  being  substituted' for  overt  responses.  Incipient,  subvocal, 
and  inaudible  word  responses  are  particularly  suitable  material 
for  symbols.  By  reacting  with  the  production  of  the  symbol 
for  '  stairway,'  the  man  in  our  illustration  is  able  to  call  into 
play  the  neural  processes  representing  habits  which  were 
formed  by  previous  experience  or  information  about  stairways 
under  such  conditions.  He  may  recall  that  the  stairway  would 
be  likely  to  be  choked  by  smoke  and  flames.  His  attitude  (re- 
sponse) in  this  situation  would  be  clearly  antagonistic  to  the 
impulse  to  escape  by  the  stairs.  This  exit  being  thus  blocked 
(by  thought)  ,  he  continues  with  a  random  series  of  symbol 
responses  representing  avenues  of  possible  escape  (the  elevator, 
the  fire  escape,  the  rope  of  bed  clothes,  and  so  on)  until  one 
is  found  whose  train  of  associated,  habitual  attitudes  present  no 
check  to  its  use  in  the  withdrawing  reaction.  This  symbol  is 
followed  by  its  overt  action,  and  the  problem  is  solved.  Sym- 
bols are  those  reactions  which  are  used  as  abridged  and  '  inter- 
nal '  trials  in  the  process  of  trial-and-error." 

As  we  have  explained,  this  really  means  that  he  talks  it 
over  with  himself.  It  will  also  be  noted,  as  Allport  ob- 
serves, that  the  term  "  symbol  "  really  should  be  defined  as 
one  kind  of  response  which  is  made  in  place  of  another 
kind  of  response.  This  means  strictly  that  instead  of  run- 
ning down  the  corridor  our  entrapped  guest  goes  through  , 
some  incipient  muscle  movements,  which,  allowed  to  be-  - 
come  complete  and  overt,  would  be  called  "  speech." 
These  movements  occur  principally  in  the  organs  of  voice. 
Not  only  does  the  individual  substitute  this  type  of  sym- 
bolic response  for  a  more  primitive  and  non-symbolic  type 
(for  example,  rushing  out  to  the  stairway)  ,  but  by  a  process 
which  we  shall  explain  later,  the  substituted  or  symbolic 
responses  come  to  be  recognized  by  other  individuals  who 
learn  to  react  to  them  in  ways  which  would  be  appropriate 
in  reacting  to  the  responses  for  which  the  symbols  have 
been  substituted.  The  activities  which  comprise  speech 
are  then  essentially  symbolic;  that  is,  they  are  substitutes 
for  other  types  of  response.  Speech  is  therefore  a  code 
made  up  as  are  all  other  codes  —  of  symbols.    Writing  is  a 
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secondary  kind  of  symbolism  substituted  for  the  symbols 
of  spoken  language.  The  code  used  in  telegraphy  is  made 
up  of  symbolism  of  the  same  order  as  that  represented  by 
written  language.  When  a  friend  comes  into  your  room 
and  speaks  the  words,  "I  have  sad  news  for  you.  Your 
mother  has  died  suddenly,"  your  responses  may  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  which  you  would  make  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  actual  situation.  If  you  know  the  symbols  of 
the  Morse  code,  the  same  responses  might  be  elicited  from 
you  by  the  clicks  of  the  telegraph  instrument.  \Sjpeechthen - 
is  a  code  made  up  of  the  visible  and  audible  symbols  which 
"one  person  uses  to  stir  up  ideas  and  feelings  in  other  per^ 
Jol^llJt^vuirihe  use  of  any  means  other  thanjvjolce^and 
visible  bvrtrly  actions:    Speech  clearly  includes,  in  addition 

~fo  verbal  language,,  tones,  inflections,  posture,  and  gesture.,  i 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  a  bit  more  closely  the  two 
types  of  symbols  which  we  use  in  speech. 

Visible  Symbols.  —  The  visible  symbols  of  speech  are—    1 
made  principally  with  the  facial  muscles  and  the  hand  and  \^7k~fr 

_arm  muscles,  although  good  visible  signs  in  speech  always 
involve  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  speaker's  body.  These 
visible  symbols  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  speech. 
Anything  which  you  see  in  the  behavior  of  the  speaker  may 
function  as  a  symbol,  and  thus  influence  your  response  to 
him. 

/  Audible  Symbols.  —  The  audible  symbols  of  speech  are 
all  the  vocal  sounds  which  you  hear  in  listening  to  a 
speaker;  every  vocal  sound  he  makes  has  symbolic  potenti- 
ality for  the  control  of  your  behavior.  These  audible  sym- 
bols may  be  divided  into  two  types: 

Prelingual  Vocal  Symbols. —  By  prelingual  (before  lan- 
guage) vocal  symbols  we  mean  the  tones,  inflections,  modu- 
lations, etc.,  which  develop  in  the  speech  of  the  infant 
before  he  begins  to  use  the  conventional  language  symbols. 
Children  acquire  a  large  repertoire  of  these  symbols  in  the 
first  few  months  of  life,  and  although  many  of  them  are 
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discarded  later,  some  of  them  remain  in  the  speech  of  the 
individual  always,  and  constitute  a  fundamentally  impor- 
tant part  of  the  speech  code. 

Spoken  Language.  —  In  addition  to  these  prelingual 
vocal  symbols,  we  have  the  arbitrary  sounds  of  spoken  lan- 
guage. These  are,  of  course,  highly  artificial  and  highly 
conventionalized,  but  they  are  so  important  in  speech  that 
many  writers  overlook  the  visible  and  the  prelingual  sym- 
bols entirely  when  they  are  defining  speech.  For  example, 
Sapir  and  Judd  treat  speech  as  being  nothing  more  than 
spoken  language. 

Let  us  note  here  that  any  kind  of  speech  symbol  alone 
may  constitute  speech,  although  various  kinds  normally  oc- 
cur in  combination  and  reinforce  each  other.  When  the 
speaker  cannot  be  seen  by  the  one  to  whom  he  is  speaking, 
the  audible  symbols  alone  serve  as  speech.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  dark,  when  there  are  intervening  objects  present,  and 
when  speech  is  being  carried  on  over  the  telephone  or 
radio.  On  the  other  hand,  visible  signs  alone  may  function 
as  speech  in  situations  where  vocalization  would  be  super- 
fluous or  impossible.  Observe  how  effective  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  a  nod  of  the  head,  a  movement  of  facial  muscles, 
or  a  change  in  posture  may  be  without  any  words. 

SPEAKER    AND    REACTOR 

Social  Aspect  of  Normal  Speech  Situation.  —  The  old 
proverb,  "  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,"  may  be  re- 
vamped here,  for  normally  it  takes  at  least  two  persons  to 
make  speech.  Speech  is  typically  a  social  phenomenon. l 
A  human  being  growing  up  in  solitude  would  have  no  use 
for  speech  and  would  not  learn  to  speak.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  such  an  individual  would  not  learn 
to  think.  He  would  carry  on  whatever  thinking .fadicjjrj, 
I  crms  of  symbols  other  than  those  of  speech.  If  it  be  argued 
here  that  we  have  already  asserted  that  speech  and  thought 
are  dependent  upon  the  same  mechanism,  we  reply  that 
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while  this  is  generally  true  we  have  admitted  the  possibility 
of  non-speechforms  of  thinking.  We  have  simply  asserted 
thatjfmougnt  processes  are  carried  on  in  the  normal  speak- 
ing individual  by  sub-vocal  speech.  Max  Miiller  says:  8  "  I 
have  the  authority  of  the  best  judges,  such  as  Professor 
Huxley,  for  stating  that  a  man  born  dumb,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  cerebral  mass  and  his  inheritance  of  strong 
intellectual  instincts,  would  be  capable  of  few  higher  intel- 
lectual manifestations  than  an  orang  or  a  chimpanzee  if  he 
were  confined  to  the  society  of  dumb  associates." 

It  is  possible  for  an  individual  who  has  learned  to  speak 
to  talk  to  himself,  which  is  what  most  of  us  do  when  we  are 
thinking.  Using  terms  strictly,  most  of  what  is  called 
"  speaking  to  one's  self  "  would  be  more  accurately  desig- 
nated as  "  thinking  aloud."  Normally,  actual  speech  .exists 
only  when  one  person  is  using  his  visible  and  audible  be- 
havior to  affect  the  behavior  of  at  least  one  other  person 
who  is  observing  or  listening,  or  both  observing  and  listen- 
ing. It  may  be  argued  that  by  insisting  upon  the  social 
nature  of  speech  we  have  arbitrarily  excluded  certain  ac- 
tivities which  should  be  included  under  the  term  "  speech," 
e.g.,  the  activity  of  the  student  who  is  practicing  speech. 
It  is  true  of  course  that  one  can  speak  to  an  imaginary  re- 
actor. All  we  are  striving  to  make  clear  is  that  speech! 
grows  up  out  of  the  social  situation  and  should  always  be 
thought  of  as  being  primarily  a  social  matter.9 

Speaker's  Purpose  Always  Objective.  —  As  we  have  al- 
ready said,  the  true  end  of  speech  is  not  expression  and  not 
even  communication,  but  rather" stimulation,  or  better  yet, 
control.  The  speaker  is  not  making  the  futile  attempt  to 
take  His  own  feelings  and  ideas,  wrap  them  up  in  symbols 
and  deposit  them  in  the  mind  of  some  one  else.  He  is  not 
transferring  meanings.     He  is  stirring  up  meanings,  j 

8  F.  M.  Miiller,  Introductory  Lectures  on  the  Sciences  of  Thought, 
p.  92.    Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  *7~:  .,  ;  •■• 

9  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  include  tactile  symbols  in  speech  but  to 
do  so  would  probably  be  more, confusing^  than  helpful. 

•  £/V  *    s~ 
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l/  SPEECH    AN    INCLUSIVE    TERM 

Speech,  as  we  are  using  the  term,  includes  conversation, 
informal  and  formal  public  speaking,  oral  reading,  and 
acting.  In  all  of  these  forms  we  find  one  person  making 
the  visible  and  audible  signs  of  speech,  and  at  least  one 
other  person  reacting  to  these  signs.  We  shall  later  ex- 
amine these  different  forms  of  speech  and  indicate  their 
differentia,  but  at  the  moment  it  is  well  to  recognize  that 
they  are  all  species  of  the  same  thing.  The  essential  fact 
about  each  of  them  is  that  we  have  a  speaker  and  a  reactor, 
the  former  using  speech  symbols  to  influence  the  behavior 
of  the  latter. 

r^l  GOOD    SPEECH 

Importance.  —  When  we  have  said  that  speech  is  the  basic 
means  by  which  life  is  socialized,  that  it  is  man's  greatest 
agency  for  getting  along  with  his  fellow  men,  we  have 
pretty  well  indicated  the  fundamental  importance  of  good 
speech.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  only  as  the  individual 
brings  his  speech  up  to  the  level  of  efficiency  can  he  live 
happily  and  satisfactorily  with  other  people.  We  have 
trouble  enough  getting  on  together  in  this  world  at  best, 
and  the  difficulties  are  multiplied  for  those  who  cannot 
speak  well.  What  then  are  the  fundamental  characteristics 
rood  sppprl]pA  __— ^T"* 

f^Jhe-ffTiTeruTof  Good  Speech.) —  There  are  three  funda- 
mental tests  of  good  speech  which  the  student  should  learn 
Lo  apply  to  his  own  speech  and  to  the  speech  of  others. 


: 


Purposiveness.  —  Good  speech  always  emanates  from 
iid  is  dominated  by  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
The  purpose  should  be  clear,  and  it  should  be  objective 
(that  is,  it  should  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  the  control 
which  is  to  be  exercised  over  some  one  to  whom  the  speak- 
ing is  addressed  —  the  reactor)  .  But  this  is  not  enough; 
the  speaking  should  be  completely  dominated  and  directed 
by  this  clear,  objective  purpose. 
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y^^Visibility  and  Audibility.— : :When  the  speaker  is  using 
audible  symbols,  he  should  be  sure  that  he  is  easily  heard; 
when  he  is  using  visible  symbols  he  should  take  care  that 
he  is  plainly  seen.  While  there  are  some  things  at  least  as 
important  as  being  seen  and  heard  easily,  there  is  nothing 
more  fundamental.  For  unless  the  visible  symbols  of 
speech  are  seen  and  the  audible  symbols  are  heard,  they 
arouse  no  reaction,  accomplish  no  social  control,  and  there- 
fore are  not  at  all  effective. 

l^Attention  l^nJjj^^ — Good  speech  always  secures  and 
holds  attention.  When  the  person  to  whom  you  speak 
ceases  to  pay  attention,  real  speech  stops,  no  matter  how 
long  your  activity  may  continue.  The  responsibility  for 
getting  and  holding  attention  is  the  speaker's.  He  must 
accept  it  and  discharge  it  satisfactorily  if  he  would  succeed. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Give  a  concise  one-sentence  definition  of  the  term  speech. 

2.  What  is  the  relation  between  speech  and  thought? 

3.  What  is  a  symbol?  Mention  some  symbols  other  than 
those  of  speech. 

4.  What  is  the  essential  difference,  if  any,  between  pre- 
lingual  vocal  symbols  and  the  symbols  of  articulate  language? 

5.  Explain  in  some  detail  what  is  meant  by  the  statement 
that  speech  is  primarily  a  social  matter. 

6.  Is  it  possible  for  a  speaker  to  fail  because  his  purpose  is 
not  objective?  How?  Can  a  speaker's  purpose  be  subjective? 
Explain. 

7.  Analyze  and  evaluate  the  speech  of  some  person.  Which 
of  the  characteristics  of  good  speech  does  it  manifest  and  which 
does  it  lack? 

8.  Give  a  talk  of  from  three  to  five  minutes  on  the  topic: 
"  Some  common  causes  of  ineffectiveness  in  speech." 

9.  Study  the  following  from  Professor  G.  H.  Palmer's  Self- 
Cultivation  in  English  and  give  a  five  minute  talk  on  some 
point  made  therein.  "  Its  leverage  (that  of  speech)  is  felt 
within  us  as  well  as  without,  for  expression  and  thought  are 
integrally  bound  together.  We  do  not  first  possess  thoughts 
and  then  express  them.  The  very  formation  of  the  outward 
product  extends,  sharpens,  and  enriches  the  mind  which  pro- 
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duces;  so  that  he  who  gives  forth  little,  after  a  time  is  likely 
enough  to  discover  that  he  has  little  to  give  forth."  10 

10.  In  a  four  minute  speech,  defend  a  position  on  "  Speech 
is  silvern,  silence  is  golden."    Where?    When?    How? 

11.  Make  a  short  speech  on  one  of  the  following  topics  for 
the  purpose  of  entertaining  the  class: 

The  Crucial  Game  My  Home  Town 

Athletic  Heroes  My  Hobby 

Fraternity  Life  A  Thrill 

A  Good  Short  Story  A  Memorable  Experience 

12.  Give  an  expository  talk  on  one  of  the  following: 

Presidential  Elections  Liquid  Air 

How  to  Study  Bees 

Radio  Bridge 

Golf  Talking  Pictures 

13.  State  your  belief  on  one  of  the  following  topics  and  jus- 
tify it  as  interestingly  and  persuasively  as  you  can  in  a  short 
speech: 

Prohibition  The  Philippines 

Taxation  Examinations 

War  Labor  Unions 

Foreign  Debts  Capital  Punishment 

Soviet  Russia  Communism 

Drinking  Political  Parties 

10  George  Herbert  Palmer,  Self -Cultivation  in  English,  p.  5.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company. 
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THEORIES  OF  ORIGINS- 
THERE  are  a  number  of  theories  as  to  how  the  human  race 
has  developed  its  speech.  "  Greek  philosophers  were  di- 
vided into  two  groups  on  this  question,  some  thinking  that 
there  is  from  the  beginning  a  natural  connection  between 
sound  and  sense  and  that  therefore  language  originated 
^fromriature^  while  others  denied  that  connection  and  held 
that  everythin^gjn  language  was  conventional.  The  same 
two  points  of  view  are  presented  among  the  linguistic 
thinkers  of  the  19th  century,  the  former  in  the  nativism  of 
W.  V.  Humboldt,  Max  Miiller,  Steinthal,  and  others,  the 
latter  in  the  empiricism  of  Madvig,  Whitney,  Marty,  etc."  1 
It  is  difficult  to  classify  the  theories  of  origin  and  give  each 

1  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Fourteenth  Edition,  Vol.  13,  p.  702. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc. 
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a  proper  designation.  For  purpose  of  our  discussion 
here,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  six  theories  which  in- 
clude most  of  the  helpful  suggestions  made  by  various 

investigators.  -~rr: — — -V 

The  Interjection  Theory. J ^- TJh_is_theory  (sometimes 
called  the  "  pooh-pooh  "  theor^  3)  maintains  that  language 
developed  from  ejaculations'  occurring  as  integral  parts  of 
primitive  emotional  responses.  Jit  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
roots  of  speech  are  to  be  found  in  the  emotional  responses 
of  aboriginal  men,  but,  as  a  complete  explanation,  this 
theory  has  two  shortcomings.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
explain  how  these  cries,  occurring  in  response  to  stimula- 
tion, acquired  the  potency  to  control  the  behavior  of  those 
who  heard  them  in  such  specific  ways  as  to  justify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  "  speech,"  and,  secondly,  the  theory 
has  no  adequate  explanation  to  offer  for  the  development 
of  articulate  language.  There  is  plainly  a  great  gap  be- 
tween the  supposed  primitive  interjections  associated  with 
the  instinctive  and  emotional  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
highly  artificial  and  conventionalized  sounds  which  con- 
stitute spoken  language.    Then,  too,  as  Sapir  points  out: 4 

1  The  mistake  must  not  be  made  of  identifying  our  conven- 
tional interjections  (our  oh!  and  ah!  and  sh!)  with  the  instinc- 
tive cries  themselves.  These  interjections  are  merely  conven- 
tional fixations  of  the  natural  sounds.  They  therefore  differ 
widely  in  various  languages  in  accordance  with  the  specific 

.  phonetic  genius  of  each  of  these.  As  such  they  may  be  con- 
sidered an  integral  portion  of  speech,  in  the  properly  cultural 
sense  of  the  term,  being  no  more  identical  with  the  instinctive 
cries  themselves  than  such  words  as  '  cuckoo  '  and  '  killdeer ' 
are  identical  with  the  cries  of  the  birds  they  denote  .  .  .  In- 
terjections are  among  the  least  important  of  speech  elements 
.  .  .  There  is  no  tangible  evidence,  historical  or  otherwise, 
tending  to  show  that  the  mass  of  speech  elements  and  speech 
processes  has  evolved  out  of  the  interjections." 

2  C.  H.  Judd,  Psychology,  p.  211.     Ginn  and  Company. 

'■'■  Otto  Jcsperscn,   Readings  in  General  Psychology  by  Robinson  and 
Robinson,  p.  370.     University  of  Chicago  Press. 
4  Edward  Sapir,  op.  cit.,  p.  4.  1 
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The  Onomatopoeia  Theory.  - —  This  theory  called  by 
Judd5  "the  imitation"  theory  '  (the  word  onomatopoeia 

*  tSmes  from  Greek  roots  meaning  name  and  to  make)  and 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  '  bow-wow  "  and,  with  a 
slightly  different  emphasis,  as  the  "ding-dong"  theory6 
holds  that  audible  speech  began  in  man's  attempts  to  imi- 
tateThe  sounds  of  nature  about  him.     In  support  of  this 

r~^xtii6ry,"',&jr^^g^'rhuif^^oi  souncTrmitative  words  in  cer- 
tain primitive  languages  is  cited.  The  same  fact  is  noted 
in  some  of  the  sound-imitative  words  of  children.  This 
theory  nicely  accounts  for  such  words  as  hiss,  buzz,  and  roar 
but  it  is  thoroughly  inadequate*  We  may  have  here  a  clue 
to  the  source  of  some  elements  of  speech,  but  we  still  lack 
an  explanation  of  how  a  complete  speech  code  developed. 

Sapir  dismisses  this  theory  in  the  following  words:  7 

P.  *'  '        '    < 

".  .  .  it   is   scarcely   more   credible   than   its   interjectional 

counterpart.  .  .  However  much  we  may  be  disposed  on  general 
principles  to  assign  a  fundamental  importance  in  the  languages 
of  primitive  peoples  to  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  the 
actual  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these  languages  show  no  par- 
ticular preference  for  imitative  words.  Among  the  most  primi- 
tive peoples  of  aboriginal  America,  the  Athabaskan  tribes  of 
the  Mackenzie  River  speak  languages  in  which  such  words 
seem  to  be  nearly  or  entirely  absent,  while  they  are  used  freely 
enough  in  languages  as  sophisticated  as  English  and  German. 
Such  an  in^aja^-showShow  little  the  essential  nature  of  speech 
is  concerned  with  the  mere  imitation  of  things." 

(JTfte  Work-Song  Theory. j—  This  hypothesis,  usually  des- 
-i'gnated  as  the  "  Yo-He-HoJ.'  theory,  maintains  that  primi- 
tive men  while^they  engaged  in  vigorous  group  activities 
wenTstimulated  by  their  physical  exertion  into  common 
types  of  vocalization  designed  to  relieve  their  heavy  breath- 
ing and  perhaps  to  coordinate  their  group  labor.  "Lan- 
guage began  with  the  natural  phonetic  accompaniments  of 
acts  performed  in  common:  these  sounds  would  thus  come 

5  C.  H.  Judd,  op.  cit.,  p.  211. 

6  Otto  Jespersen,  op.  cit.,  p.  370. 

7  Edward  Sapir,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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to  stand  as  verbs  denoting  the  acts  themselves;  e.g.,  heave, 
haul."  8  Although  this  theory  may  contribute  to  our  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  speech,  its  shortcomings  as  a 
comprehensive  account  are  obvious.  ■l]- 

The  Gesture  Theory.  —  This  theory  is  usually  ascribed 
to  the  psychologist  Wilhelm  Wundt.  It  holds  that  bodily 
movements  are  natural  and  instinctive,  the  outcome  of 
emotional  responses,  and  that  since  gesture  precedes  lan- 
guage in  the  child,  since  gesture  is  so  full  and  pantomimic 
among  primitive  peoples,  and  since  civilized  peoples  who 
speak  different  languages  always  fall  back  upon  gesture  as 
a  means  of  communication,  therefore  gesture  must  have  in 
it  the  most  primitive  elements  of  human  speech.  It  is 
further  pointed  out  that  many  language  forms  in  the  case 
of  primitive  races  indicate  a  close  relationship  between 
gestures  and  language.  As  Allport  points  out 9  these  primi- 
tive languages  are  concrete  and  graphic,  rather  than  ab- 
stract and  symbolic. 

"  In  several  ways  graphic  gesture  resembles  the  language  of 
the  infant  and  of  primitive  man.  First,  it  does  not  lend  itself 
to  abstractions.  Since  all  the  movements  are  descriptive  of 
specific  things  none  of  them  qualifies  as  a  conveyor  of  abstract 
meaning.  The  phrase  '  All  men  are  mortal  '  would  be  difficult 
to  render  either  in  gesture  language,  or  in  infant  or  primitive 
speech.  A  word  such  as  '  make  '  can  be  expressed  only  by 
movements  suggesting  the  making  of  some  particular  object. 
Concrete  familiar  terms  are  used  in  lieu  of  class  concepts  for 
new  generalizations.  Thus  a  savage,  at  first  sight  of  a  slate 
pencil,  called  it  a  '  stone  scratch  something.'  ...  So  particu- 
laristic are  primitive  languages  that  some  of  them  have  no 
general  pronouns  indicating  the  person  in  all  his  relations. 
Separate  words  must  be  used  to  denote  '  he  sitting,'  '  he  run- 
ning,' '  he  absent,'  and  the  like.  The  descriptive  semblance  to 
graphic  gesture  is  thus  clearly  shown.  .  .  The  elemental  lan- 
guages thus  resemble  gestures  in  lying  closer  to  the  level  of 
immediate  sensory  experience  than  do  the  abstract  expressions 
of  civilized  adults.  .  .  To  summarize:  we  have  seen  that  gesture 

8  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  13,  p.  703. 

9  F.  H.  Allport,  op.  cit.,  p.  191. 
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exists  in  both  the  infant  and  the  aboriginal  adult  as  an  ele- 
mentary means  of  communication,  and  that  genetically  in  both 
child  and  race  vocal  language  is  peculiarly  gestural  in  its  struc- 
ture. Wundt's  theory  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that 
many  primitive  tribes  combine  grimace  and  gesticulation  as  an 
integral  part  of  spoken  discourse.  It  is  said  that  in  some  cases 
tribesmen  can  hardly  converse  with  one  another  in  the  dark. 
Although  the  gesture  theory  is  thus  supported  by  ethnological 
and  genetic  observations,  it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
gestures  are  visual  stimuli,  while  words  are  auditory.  The  simi- 
larities between  gesture  and  early  language  bespeak  the  primi- 
tive state  of  the  sign-making  function  underlying  both;  but  they 
do  not  explain  the  transition  from  manual  signification  to 
vocal."  r  &  /// £>hV- 

^The_Iimitation  of  this  theory,  therefore,  has  been  its 
failure  to  account  for  the  development  of  the  audible  sym- 
bols of  speech.  There  is  very  general  agreement  among 
authorities  that  visible  signs  precede  audible  signs  in  the 
speech  of  the  race  just  as  they  do  in  the  speech  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  until  very  recently  this  theory  which  we  have 
just  been  explaining  has  had  little  to  offer  when  it  comes 
to  explaining  the  transition  from  gesture  to  vocalization. 

Sir  Richard  Paget,10  writing  in  1930,  offers  an  intriguing 
supplement  to  the  gesture  theory.    He  says: 

"  What  drove  man  to  the  invention  of  speech  was,  as  I  imag- 
ine, not  so  much  the  need  of  expressing  his  thoughts  (for  that 
might  have  been  done  quite  satisfactorily  by  bodily  gesture)  as 
the  difficulty  of  talking  with  his  hands  full.  It  was  the  con- 
tinual use  of  man's  hands  for  craftsmanship,  the  chase  and  the 
beginnings  of  art  and  agriculture,  that  drove  him  to  find  other 
methods  of  expressing  his  ideas  —  namely  by  a  specialized  pan- 
tomime of  the  tongue  and  the  lips.  .  .  Gestures  which  were 
previously  made  by  hand  were  unconsciously  copied  by  move- 
ments or  positions  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  or  lips. 

"The  argument  then  runs  as  follows:,  originally  man  ex- 
pressed his  ideas  by  gesture,  but  as  he  gesticulated  with  his 
hands,  his  tongue,  lips,  and  jaw  unconsciously  followed  suit 
'  understudying '  the  action  of  the  hands.  The  consequence 
was  that  when,  owing  to  pressure  of  other  business,  the  princi- 
10  R.  Paget,  op.  cit..  pp.  132-33. 
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pal  actors  (the  hands)  retired  from  the  stage  —  as  much  as 
principal  actors  ever  do  —  then  understudies  —  the  tongue,  lips, 
and  jaw  —  were  already  proficient  in  the  pantomimic  act. 

"  Then  the  great  discovery  was  made  that  if  while  making  a 
gesture  with  the  tongue  and  lips,  air  were  blown  through  the 
oral  or  nasal  cavities,  the  gestures  became  audible  as  a  whis- 
pered speech  sound.  If,  while  pantomiming  with  tongue,  lips, 
and  jaw  our  ancestors  sang,  roared,  or  grunted  —  in  order  to 
draw  attention  to  what  they  were  doing  —  a  still  louder  and 
more  remarkable  effect  was  produced,  namely,  what  we  call 
voiced  speech." 

Paget  tells  how  he  himself  invented  certain  imitative 
mouth  gestures,  vocalized  them,  and  then  found  that  he 
had  made  up  words  actually  found  in  some  of  the  primitive 
Polynesian  dialects.  He  thinks  that  Darwin  in  his  discus- 
sion of  "  serviceable  associated  habits  "  X1  supports  his  view 
concerning  mouth  gestures.     Darwin  says: 

"  Persons  cutting  anything  with  a  pair  of  scissors  may  be  seen 
to  move  their  jaws  simultaneously  with  the  blades  of  the  scis- 
sors. Children,  learning  to  write,  often  twist  about  their  tongue 
as  their  fingers  move,  in  a  ridiculous  fashion." 

Paget  also  quotes  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  as  saying 
there  are  many  instances  in  English  of  words  owing  their 
origin  to  pantomimic  mouth  gestures. 

"  He  instances  such  words  as  up  in  which  the  jaw  makes  an 
upward  movement  and  down  in  which  the  jaw  gesture  is  down- 
ward and  the  use  of  continuing  consonants  such  as  f,  I,  m,  n, 
etc.  for  continuous  motion  such  as  fly,  run,  swim,  move, 
whereas  words  for  abrupt  motions  end  with  a  stopped  con- 
sonant, b,  d,  g,  k,  p,  t,  as  in  stop,  hop,  pat,  stab,  kick,  etc."  12 

The  Primitive  Emotional  Singing  Theory.  —  This 
theory,  for  which  we  are  indented  to  Professor  Otto  Jesper- 
sen  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  is  expressed  in- his 
words  as  follows: 

11  Charles  Darwin,  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  In  Man  and  Ani- 
mals, p.  34.     D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

12  R.  Paget,  op.  cit.f  pp.  158-59. 
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"..  .  .  the  genesis  of  language  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
prosaic,  but  in  the  poetic  side  of  life;  the  source  of  speech  is  not 
gloomy  seriousness,  but  merry  play  and  youthful  hilarity.  And 
among  the  emotions  which  were  most  powerful  in  eliciting  out- 
bursts of  music  and  of  song,  love  must  be  placed  in  the  front 
rank.  To  the  feeling  of  love,  which  has  left  traces  of  its  vast 
influence  on  countless  points  in  the  evolution  of  organic  na- 
ture, are  due  not  only,  as  Darwin  has  shown,  the  magnificent 
colours  of  birds  and  flowers,  but  also  many  of  the  things  that 
fill  us  with  joy  in  human  life;  it  inspired  many  of  the  first 
songs,  and  through  them  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
human  language.  In  primitive  speech  I  hear  the  laughing 
cries  of  exultation  when  lads  and  lasses  vied  with  one  another 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  other  sex,  when  everybody  sang 
his  merriest  and  danced  his  bravest  to  lure  a  pair  of  eyes  to 
throw  admiring  glances  in  his  direction.  Language  was  born 
in  .the  courting  days  of  mankind;  the  first  utterances  of  speech 
I  fancy  to  myself  like  something  between  the  nightly  love-lyrics 
of  puss  upon  the  tiles  and  melodious  love-songs  of  the  nightin- 
gale. .  . 

"  Love,  however,  was  not  the  only  feeling  which  tended  to 
call  forth  primitive  songs.  Any  strong  emotion,  and  more  par- 
ticularly any  pleasurable  excitement,  might  result  in  song. 
Singing,  like  any  other  sort  of  play,  is  due  to  an  overflow  of 
energy,  which  is  discharged  in  '  unusual  vivacity  of  every  kind, 
including  vocal  vivacity.'  "... 

<*\("  Men  sang  out  their  feelings  long  before  they  were  able  to 
speak  their  thoughts.  But  of  course  we  must  not  imagine  that 
'  singing  '  means  exactly  the  same  thing  here  as  in  a  modern 
concert  hall.  When  we  say  that  speech  originated  in  song, 
what  we  mean  is  merely  that  our  comparatively  monotonous 
spoken  language  and  our  highly  developed  vocal  music  are 
differentiations  of  primitive  utterances,  which  had  more  in 
them  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.    These  utterances  were  at 

yfirst,  like  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  roaring  of  many  animals 
and  the  crying  and  crooning  of  babies,  exclamative,  not  com- 
municative —  that  is,  they  came  forth  from  an  inner  craving  of 
the  individual  without  any  thought  of  any  fellow-creatures. 
Our  remote  ancestors  had  not  the  slightest  notion  that  such  a 
thing  as  communicating  ideas  and  feelings  to  someone  else  was 
possible.  They  little  suspected  that  in  singing  as  nature 
prompted  them  they  were  paving  the  way  for  a  language 
capable  of  rendering  minute  shades  of  thought;  just  as  they 
could  not  suspect  that  out  of  their  coarse  pictures  of  men  and 
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animals  there  should  one  day  grow  an  art  enabling  men  of  dis- 
tant countries  to  speak  to  one  another."  13 

Professor  Jespersen  believes '._  that  each  of  the  various 
theories  coritrrBufes  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  speech,  but  that  in  this  more  or  less  spontaneous 
vocal  play  of  primitive  man  growing  out  of  his  happier 
emotional  experiences  are  to  be  found  most  of  the  roots  of 
true  language. 

The  Social  Behavior  Theory.  - — It  is  impossible  to  give 
a  complete  exposition  of  this  theory  before  explaining  how 
the  child  learns  to  speak,  which  will  be  the  subject  under 
consideration  in  Chapter  III.  The  essential  contribution 
of  this  theory,  however,  is  that  speech  came  about  in  the 
race  as  the  direct  result  of  one  man's  attempt  to  use  the 
random  activity  associated  with  emotional  experiences,  in 
a  symbolic  way,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  behavior 
of  other  individuals  to  satisfy  his  own  personal  wants  and 
necessities.  This  theory  contains  one  element  omitted  by 
the  other  three,  and  this  element,  viz.,  the  drive  for  social 
control,  furnishes  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  de- 
velopment of  speech.  The  rest  of  this  chapter  and  all  of 
the  next  chapter  are  in  reality  expositions  of  this  social 
behavior  theory.  Before  proceeding,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  most  authorities  agree  that  speech  in  the  race  and 
in  the  individual  begins  with  random  visible  and  audible 
behavior,  elements  of  which  are  found  by  trial-and-chance 
success  to  be  useful  in  the  control  of  the  social  environment. 

SPEECH    IN    THE    LOWER    ANIMALS 

Most  of  the  lower  animals  have  a  sort  of  rudimentary 
speech.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  speech 
of  the  lower  animals  is  comparable  in  complexity  and  de- 
velopment to  the  speech  of  human  beings.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  in  an  elementary  form  speech  is  present  among 

is  Jespersen,  Otto,  Language,  Its  Nature,  Development,  and  Origin, 
pp.  433-34,  436-37,  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
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lower  animals,  and  a  study  of  it  at  this  level  may  shed 
considerable  light  on  speech  among  human  beings. 

Accidental  Social  Control.  —  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  animals  and  men  stumbled  upon  the  discovery  of 
speech,  or  the  possibility  of  speech,  in  much  the  way  in 
which  they  succeed  in  making  other  adjustments  to  their 
environment.  Purpose,  in  anything  like  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  perhaps  does  not  exist  in  the  behavior  of 
lower  animals.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
animals  often  accidentally  accomplish  control  of  the  be- 
havior of  others  without  even  so  much  as  a  consciousness 
of  the  fact,  to  say  nothing  of  an  advance  purpose  or  inten- 
tion in  that  direction. 
Q\Materials  of  Speech  as  By-products  of  the  Struggle  for 
Adjustment.  —  In  the  case  of  an  animal  struggling  to  ad- 
just itself  to  its  environment,  many  sounds  and  movements 
occur,  the  sight  and  the  hearing  of  which  may  control  the 
behavior  of  other  animals.  These  activities  occur  in  the 
beginning  simply  as  parts  of  the  total  responses  which 
the  animal  makes,  independent  of  its  social  environment. 

An  animal  in  eating  food  makes  certain  characteristic 
sounds  which  are  quite  incidental  in  the  process.  Other 
animals  hearing  these  sounds  come  to  associate  them  with 
food  and  eating  and  are  conditioned  to  behave  accordingly. 
Similar  results  may  come  from  an  animal  learning  sounds 
made  by  another  of  its  kind  in  fighting  or  in  other  painful 
or  terrorizing  situations. 

Intercommunication  is  thus  in  the  half-way  stage  of  de- 
velopment. At  this  stage  each  individual  merely  adapts 
himself  to  the  social  environment  by  learning  how  to  re- 
spond to  the  various  stimuli  which  the  behavior  of  others 
affords. 
_^  The  Beginnings  of  Purpose  in  Speech.  —  We  have  seen 
that  the  animal  in  its  struggle  to  adjust  itself  makes  move- 
ments and  sounds  which  accidentally  come  to  control  the 
behavior  of  others.     When  the  control,  thus  accidentally 
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brought  about,  results  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  biological 
wants  and  needs  of  the  animal  producing  the  movements 
ancT  sounds  (i.e.,  when  the  other  animals  respond  in  such 
a  way  as  to  benefit  him) ,  his  behavior  tends  to  be  fixated 
(stereotyped)  and  emotionally  reinforced,  so  that  under 
similar  circumstances  it  will  again  be  brought  into  play. 
When  this  stage  has  been  reached,  we  may  safely  say  that 
the  animal  has  learned  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  to  use  his  own  behavior  for  purposes  of  social  control. 
Whether  conscious  purpose  enters  into  this  or  not,  we  al- 
most inevitably  read  purpose  into  such  behavior. 

Speech  as  a  Solution  of  Difficulties.  —  In  the  situation 
referred  to  above,  the  individual  has  acquired^the  power  to 
control  others.  The  vital  difficulties  which  the  animal  has 
to  meet  are  typically  associated  with  the  primary  or  funda- 
mental emotions  —  fear,  love,  and  rage  -^  or  with  certain 
unpleasant  physiological  states,  such  as  hunger  and  pain. 
Satisfaction  often  can  be  achieved  only  by  controlling  the 
behavior  of  others.  For  example,  there  are  two  animals  in 
a  cage  together.  One  animal  is  hungry  and  the  other  has 
all  the  available  food.  The  conduct  of  the  hungry  animal 
is  the  result  of  the  organic  stimuli  which  cause  his  hunger, 
which  are  driving  him  to  get  possession  of  the  food.  There 
are  two  relatively  distinct  courses  of  action  open  to  him. 
The  first  solution  is  to  attack  the  animal  who  has  the  food 
and  take  it  away  from  him.  This  method  is  direct,  non- 
symbolic,  and  under  certain  circumstances  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  course  which  could  be  pursued.  Of 
course  it  involves  no  elements  of  speech.  The  second  solu- 
tion is  to  control  the  behavior  of  the  animal  who  has  the 
food  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  it  without  the  painful  necessity 
of  a  fight.  This  may  be  accomplished  if  threatening  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  the  animal  who  wants  the  food  —  the 
gnashing  of  teeth,  the  extension  of  claws,  terrifying  vocal 
sounds  and  the  like  —  causes  the  individual  who  has  the 
food  to  relinquish  it  without  a  struggle. 
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Thus,  the  individual  in  his  effort  to  satisfy  his  wants  hits 
upon  a  means  of  social  control  which  is  symbolic,  indirect, 
and  much  more  economical  than  combat.  The  animal 
which  is  threatened  learns  to  respond  to  the  threatening 
behavior  with  such  behavior  as  will  best  adjust  him  to  the 
"  speaker."  Instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  he  does  that 
which  will  satisfy  his  potential  attacker.  In  a  sense,  he  has 
learned  to  interpret  the  symbols,  and  has  thus  become 
amenable  to  the  typical  form  of  indirect  control  which 
constitutes  speech. 

^Examples  of  Primitive  and  Rudimentary  Speech  Among 
Animals.  —  There  are  many  examples  of  primitive  and 
rudimentary  speech  among  animals.  Take,  for  example, 
the  mating  calls  of  birds  and  animals,  and  the  vocal  sounds 
connected  with  hunger.  We  say  that  the  hen  "calls"  the 
chickens  when  she  finds  food  available  for  them.  She 
makes  certain  clucking  sounds  to  which  the  chicks  respond 
with  such  behavior  as  will  lead  to  satisfaction  of  their 
hunger.  They  always  hear  the  hen  clucking  when  they  are 
eating,  and  the  habits  involved  in  eating  movements  are 
readily  associated  with  these  sound  stimuli.  The  flight  re- 
sponses of  herds  of  animals  are  called  out  by  the  vocal 
sounds  and  the  movements  of  individual  members  of  the 
herd.  It  is  thus  that  stampedes  are  brought  about.  Dogs 
and  cats  are  quick  to  learn  the  meaning  of  tones,  attitudes, 
and  movements  on  the  part  of  other  dogs  and  cats,  as  well 
as  on  the  part  of  human  beings.  The  more  susceptible  ani- 
mals are  to  thii  type  of  indirect  control,  the  greater  is  their 
educability,  or  the  higher  their  intelligence.  Most  of  the 
animals  have  learned  not  only  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
social  group  tirough  reacting  to  the  stimuli  which  it  fur- 
nishes, but  they  have  also  learned  to  use  their  own  behavior 
for  the  control  of  others.14    The  anthropoid  apes  show  an 

14  Paget,  De  Laguna,  and  others  have  studied  and  described  the  com- 
munication activities  of  bees,  ants,  pigeons  and  many  other  animal  forms. 
V.  E.  Negus'  Methanism  of  the  Larynx  is  a  veritable  mine  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  vocal  habits  of  all  the  animals. 
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extraordinary  ability  to  interpret  and  respond  to  the  speech 
of  human  beings.15  Their  gestures  which  are  well  de- 
veloped are  in  some  cases  strikingly  like  the  gestures  of 
human  beings,  and  they  have  a  number  of  vocal  sounds 
through  which  one  individual  controls  the  behavior  of 
others  in  specific  ways. 

EXERCISES 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement:  Primitive  languages  are 
concrete  and  graphic,  rather  than  abstract  and  symbolic? 

2.  Hoi  would  a  scientist  formulate  an  opinion  as  to  how 
the  human  race  developed  its  speech? 

3.  What  elements  of  truth  does  each  theory  of  the  origin  of 
speech  possess?  Are  they  incompatible  with  each  other,  or  may 
they  be  harmonized?  , 

4.  Does  speech  necessarily  involve  a  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker? 

5.  Explain  and  illustrate  some  very  simple  types  of  speech. 

6.  Is  the  term  speech  synonymous  with  social  control,  or  are 
there  non-speech  types  of  social  control?    Illustrate. 

7.  Give  a  three  to  five  minute  talk  on  the  topic:  The  speech 
of  animals  as  I  have  observed  it. 

8.  In  a  short  speech  report  to  the  class  your  reading  on  some 
topic  in  this  chapter.  Let  your  object  be  to  explain  as  clearly 
and  succinctly  as  possible. 

is  See  R.  L.  Garner,  The  Speech  of  Monkeys.  C.  L.  Webster  and 
Company. 
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factors  in  the  development  of  speech 

A- Biological  drives.  —  The  behavior  of  a  living  organism 
is  always  driven  and  controlled  largely  by  forces  within  its 
own  structure.  Such  imperative  demands  as  those  of 
hunger,  sex,  pain,  etc.,  constitute  the  biological  drives. 
Out  of  these  physiological  urges,  called  by  psychologists 
"instincts,"  "prepotent  reflexes',"  o/^autonprnicinterests," 
derives  the  inner  tnotivation  which  is  the  soune  of  all  the 
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complex  and  intricate  adjustment  activities  of  the  human 
being,  including  speech. 

The  Capacity  for  Stimulation.  —  ©ne  essential  charac- 
teristic of  the  living  being  is  a  capacity  for  stimulation. 
The  great  difference  between  an  inanimate  object  and  as 
living  organism  is  the  fact  that  the  living  organism  is  capa- 
&/'ble  of  reacting  to  stimuli,  while  the  inanimate  object  is 
not.  This  simple  fact  furnishes  the  second  cornerstone  in 
the  speech  function,  because  out  of  this  tendency  to  re- 
spond to  stimulation  arise  all  of  the  elements  which  later 
become  fixated  and  grouped  into  the  patterns  which  we 
call  "  speech  habits."  This  capacity  for  reacting  to  stimu- 
lation is  dependent  upon  certain  specialized  physiological 
structures,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  receptors 
(sense  organs) ,  the  nervous  system,  and  the  effectors  (mus- 
cles and  glands)  .  The  different  forms  of  energy  which  call 
the  various  receptors  into  action  are  known  as  stimuli. 
Different  kinds  of  receptors  make  the  organism  susceptible 
to  different  kinds  of  forces  in  its  environment. 
-/There  are  two  types  of  stimuli  which  call  forth  responses: 
(1)  the  adequate  stimulus,  and  (2)  the  substitute  stimulus. 

'  The  stimulus  that  commonly  arouses  the  sense  organ  to  its 
characteristic  function  is  called  the  adequate  stimulus.  Light 
has  an  effect  upon  the  eye  that  it  does  not  have  upon  the  ear  or 
upon  the  skin.  Gases  emanating  from  a  flower  act  only  upon 
the  olfactory  sense  organs.  .  .  The  physical  forces  that  stimu- 
late the  sense  organs  differ  in  kind.  Light,  heat,  gravity,  sound, 
and  impact,  are  a  few  of  these,  and  each  acts  upon  some  sense 
organ  or  another."  x 

Each  of  these  is  an  adequate  stimulus  for  responses  of  the 
particular  receptors  involved  in  reacting  to  them. 

What  happens  when  a  receptor  is  aroused  to  its  charac- 
teristic function?  Briefly,,  this:  A  nerve  impulse  is  gen- 
erated in  the  receptor!,  this  impulse'passes  along  the  nerves 
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to  some  center,  and  thence  outward  over  another  nerve 
pathway  to  the  effector.  Then  the  activity  of  the  muscle  or 
gland  brings  about  the  adjustment  of  the  organism.  Every 
human  activity,  whether  simple  orxomplex,  involves  this 
threefold  process. 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  we  are  provided  with  more 
means  of  contact  with  our  environment  than  are  indicated 
by  the  term,  "  the  five  senses;  "  we  have  many  more  than 
five  kinds  of  receptors.  We  come  into  the  world  with 
relatively  few  fixed  and  predetermined  connections  be- 
tween receptors  and  effectors  but  with  an  almost  infinite 
capacity  for  forming  such  connections.  Only  those  con- 
nections which  are  biologically  vital  are  inherited. 

1  The  Capacity  for  the  Fixation  of  Responses.  —  We  have 
seen  that  we  are  born  able  to  respond  to  stimulation,  that 
we  have  certain  biological  functions  to  perform,  and  that 
these  biological  necessities  constitute  the  unseen  motive 
power  which  in  a  general  way  directs  and  controls  our  be- 
havior. Now,  since  speech  is  a  matter  of  habit,  we  are  face 
to  face  with  the  necessity  of  explaining  how  it  is  that  habits 
arise,  how  it  comes  about  that,  having  once  responded  to 
stimulation,  we  are  likely  to  respond  to  similar  stimulation 
with  a  repetition  of  our  former  activity. 

i  Responses  are  fixated,  in  the  first  place,  because  when 
we  are  faced  with  a  problem  which  we  have  solved  before, 
the  successful  responses  are,  in  point  of  time,  the  latest 
through  which  we  have  gone,  and  therefore  the  nerve  path- 
ways involved  are  more  likely  to  be  open.  Secondly,  in 
learning  how  to  do  anything,  no  matter  what  activity  we 
go  through  in  a  more  or  less  random  fashion,  we  always  go 
over  the  correct  series  of  movements  so  that  the  factor  of 
repetition  enters  into  the  explanation  of  fixation.  And 
thirdly,  the  completion  of  the  successful  responses  produces 
a  pleasant  emotional  tone  which  reinforces  and  supports 
the  specific  processes  involved  in  the  proper  responses. 
These  are  the  essential  elements  which  go  into  the  learning 
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process  and  habit  formation.  They  apply  to  speech  no 
more  and  no  less  than  to  other  useful  habits.  We  are  al- 
ways ready  to  respond  to  stimulation;  it  is  predetermined 
that  we  shall  so  far  as  possible  satisfy  our  inner  needs,  and 
we  are  so  constructed  that  those  activities  which  contribute 
to  the  satisfaction  of  these  needs  will  be  fixated  and  built 
into  habits. 

"  '  Habits,'  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  our  study,  is 
a  broad  name  to  cover  many  species  and  varieties  of  behavior. 
In  common  speech,  it  is  used  with  primary  reference  to  explicit 
or  overt  learned  performances.  Of  such  are  throwing,  dancing, 
handwriting,  typewriting,  speaking,  singing,  manners  of  eating, 
listening  to  music,  and  soon  through  a  list  almost  interminable. 
The  more  technical  uses  of  the  word  apply  it  also  to  implicit 
forms  of  learned  responses.  There  are  the  various  employ- 
ments of  silent  speech  in  "  mental  "  arithmetic,  reading  to  one's 
self,  telling  one's  self  what  one  does  not  care  to  speak  aloud.  .  . 
Habits  then  are  of  all  sorts,  from  movements  observable  in  a 
person  two  city  blocks  away  to  those  hidden-away  private  activi- 
ties that  may  go  on  without  detection  by  the  keenest  eye."  2 

It  is  important  for  us  to  realize  and  remember  that  our 
most  subtle  and  complex  neuro-muscular  habits  such  as 
those  in  speech  and  thought  come  into  being  and  develop 
just  as  do  our  more  obvious  and  simple  habits. 

The  Capacity  for  Conditioning  Responses.  —  No  other 
principle  of  human  behavior  throws  so  much  light  on  the 
origin  and  development  of  speech  as  does  the  one  which  is 
variously  called  the  conditioned  reflex,  the  conditioned  re- 
sponse, or  the  substitution  of  stimuli.  Before  we  approach 
the  problem  involved  in  accounting  for  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  speech  in  the  individual,  we  should  seek  to 
understand  this  process.  We  have  already  designated  as 
an  adequate  stimulus  that  stimulus  which,  without  learn- 
ing, calls  a  receptor  into  action,  and  we  have  said  that  the 
adequate  stimulus  finds,  ready  for  it  in  the  organism,  cer- 
tain pathways  between  the  receptor  and  the  effector  — 

2  J.  F.  Dashiell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  326-27. 
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pathways  provided  by  nature.  Thus  we  come  into  the 
world  with  certain  inherited  connections  between  recep- 
tors and  effectors,  and  these  inherited  connections  form  the 
basis  of  instinctive  behavior.  One  of  the  principal  ways  in 
which  we  learn  is  by  the  conditioning  of  these  inherited 
connections,  that  is,  the  calling  out  of  the  reactions  by 
stimuli  which  do  not  originally  have  any  power  to  evoke 
them.  Smith  and  Guthrie  say:3  '  When  a  response  is 
elicited  by  a  new  stimulus,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  new 
stimulus  has  occurred  along  with  the  old,  it  is  called  a  con- 
ditioned response." 

The  process  which  we  are  here  discussing  has  long  been 
the  subject  matter  of  psychological  consideration  under  the 
older  term  "  association."  Let  us  examine  a  few  concrete 
instances  in  which  simple  inherited  responses  may  be  con- 
ditioned. Eayktt^  a  distinguished  Russian  scientist,  made 
one  of  the  first  studies  in  the  field  of  the  conditioned  reflex. 
He  worked  with  the  simple  salivary  reflex  of  dogs.  The 
original  or  adequate  stimulus  for  the  action  of  the  salivary 
glands  is  of  course  the  presence  of  food  in  the  mouth. 
Pavlov  found  that  if  he  furnished  some  other  stimulus, 
such  as  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  along  with  the  adequate  stimu- 
lus (food) ,  eventually  the  ringing  of  the  bell  alone  would 
touch  off  the  activity  of  the  salivary  glands.  When  this 
occurred  the  response  had  been  conditioned.  The  ringing 
of  the  bell  obviously  could  not  originally  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  flow  of  saliva.  However,  it  acquires  the 
power  to  control  the  action  of  these  glands  through  associa- 
tion with  the  stimulus  which  originally  does  have  this 
power. 

Watson  and  other  investigators  later  proved  that  the 
salivary  reflex  in  human  beings  is  equally  subject  to  condi- 
tioning. About  twenty-five  years  ago  Twitmyer  discovered 
that  the  patellar  or  knee-jerk  reflex  in  human  beings  could 
be  conditioned.    The  adequate  stimulus  in  this  case  is  a 

3  Smith  and  Guthrie,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 
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tap  on  the  patellar  tendon,  just  below  the  kneecap.  If 
every  time  the  experimenter  taps  the  tendon  he  rings  an 
electric  bell,  eventually  the  new  stimulus  (the  bell)  may 
be  substituted  for  the  adequate  stimulus  (the  tap)  and 
acquire  the  power  to  call  out  the  knee-jerk  response.  All 
of  the  other  reflexes  of  the  human  organism,  such  as  the 
pupillary  reflex,  the  winking  reflex,  etc.,  have  been  found 
to  be  subject  to  this  process  of  conditioning.  The  adequate 
stimulus  in  the  case  of  the  pupillary  reflex  is  change  in  il- 
lumination; when  the  degree  of  illumination  is  increased 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  grows  smaller;  when  the  degree  of  il- 
lumination is  decreased  the  pupil  of  the  eye  grows  larger. 
If  when  changing  the  degree  of  illumination  a  bell  is  rung, 
the  auditory  stimulus  will  eventually  be  sufficient  to  change 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  adequate  stimu- 
lus for  winking  is  the  sudden  approach  of  an  object  toward 
the  eye.  If  every  time  the  object  is  brought  toward  the  eye, 
some  other  stimulus  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  organism, 
the  second  stimulus  eventually  can  be  substituted  for  the 
adequate  one. 

A  very  simple  and  very  interesting  example  of  condition- 
ing is  illustrated  in  the  training  of  a  dancing  bear.  The 
object  is  to  get  the  bear  to  dance  while  some  musical  instru- 
ment is  being  played.  The  bear  is  taught  to  do  this  by 
placing  him  on  an  uncomfortably  warm  griddle,  and  then 
playing  the  instrument  while  he  is  alternately  lifting  his 
feet,  one  after  the  other,  in  response  to  the  adequate  pain 
stimulus  furnished  by  the  hot  metal.  After  he  has  been 
subjected  to  the  process  a  few  times,  the  auditory  stimulus 
from  the  music  has  become  associated  with  the  pain  stimu- 
lus from  the  griddle  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  auditory  stimulus  alone  to  cause  the  dancing  move- 
ments. Then  the  trainer  plays  his  instrument  and,  al- 
though no  longer  stimulated  by  the  hot  griddle,  the  bear 
dances.  These  illustrations  indicate  the  nature  of  the  con- 
ditioning process,  which  must  hold  the  center  of  the  stage 
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when  we  are  attempting  to  account  for  either  animal  or 
human  learning.  If  it  is  once  clearly  understood  in  these 
relatively  simple  examples,  it  may  be  extended  to  explain 
the  more  complex  and  less  understood  processes  in  such 
intricate  neuromuscular  habits  as  those  in  speech. 

Native  and  Acquired  Responses  in  Speech.  —  An  at- 
tempt is  made  by  many  psychologists  to  classify  all  human 
behavior  as  either  native  or  acquired.  This  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible,  for  as  Woodworth  says: 4  "  .  .  .  the  effects 
of  '  nature  '  and  '  experience  '  are  almost  inextricably  inter- 
woven in  the  behavior  of  an  adult  person."  This  is  pecu- 
liarly true  in  the  case  of  speech. 

By  acquired  responses  we  mean  those  which  are  the 
products  of  the  learning  process  (conditioning) ,  such  as 
reading,  writing,  and  playing  games.  By  native  responses 
we  mean  those  which  are  present  in  the  human  infant  at 
birth  either  (1)  ready  to  function  or  (2)  destined  to  func- 
tion as  the  child  matures  irrespective  of  environmental 
factors  and  experience.  Examples  of  native  responses 
(1)  ready  to  function  at  birth  are:  sucking,  swallowing, 
breathing,  yawning,  coughing,  sneezing,  squirming,  twist- 
ing, stretching,  crying,  etc.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  give  ex- 
amples of  (2)  responses  which  are  the  result  of  normal 
growth  and  development  but  not  learned  or  acquired  by 
experience.  There  is  general  agreement  among  psycholo- 
gists that  such  delayed  native  responses  do  exist,  but  there 
is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  what  these 
are.    Woodworth  says:  5 

'  What  does  maturity  mean  except  that  the  natural  charac- 
teristics have  finally  reached  their  complete  development.  .  . 
The  neurones  continue  to  grow  and  their  synapses  in  the  nerve 
centers  to  become  closer  knit,  just  by  virtue  of  natural  growth; 
and  thus  reflex  arcs  and  other  reaction  machinery,  one  by  one 
reach  the  ready-to-use  stage  during  the  individual's  growing  up, 
especially  during  the  first  few  years.     With  the  growth  to  a 

4  R.  S.  Woodworth,  Psychology,  p.  90.     Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
s  R.  S.  Woodworth,  op.  cit.,  p.  92.    Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
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functional  condition  of  their  sensori-neuro-muscular  mechan- 
isms, mental  and  motor  reactions  that  are  native,  though  not 
present  at  birth,  make  their  appearance." 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  maturation  of  a  native 
response  is  the  flying  of  birds.  Spalding 6  found  that  if  a 
newly  hatched  bird  is  shut  up  and  prevented  from  even 
spreading  its  wings  until  it  has  reached  the  age  at  which 
flying  normally  begins,  it  will,  when  released,  fly  perfectly. 
The  mother  robin  does  not  teach  her  young  to  fly,  she 
simply  pushes  them  out  of  the  nest  when  the  flying  re- 
sponses have  matured.  It  may  be  noted  that  she  frequently 
thrusts  the  young  ones  out  a  bit  prematurely.  Wood- 
worth  7  believes  that  walking  is  a  delayed  native  response 
in  human  beings.  He  cites  evidence  to  show  that  when  the 
child's  physique  has  sufficiently  matured  to  maTce  walking 
possible  the  child  can  walk  without  learning.  It  is  clear 
that  the  lower  animals  walk  without  learning. 

Experimental  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  responses 
in  the  song  of  birds  shows  that  while  the  making  of  vocal 
sounds  is  native,  the  special  combinations  of  sounds  com- 
prising the  song  of  any  given  species  are  all  learned.  One 
investigator  took  newly  hatched  orioles  and  reared  them 
in  isolation  from  all  other  birds.  He  found  that  "  the 
elementary  notes  and  rattles  of  the  oriole  made  their  ap- 
pearance but  were  combined  in  unusual  ways,  so  that  the 
characteristic  song  of  the  oriole  did  not  appear,  but  a  new 
song."  8    The  "  new  song  "  was  clearly  learned. 

^Another  investigator  brought  up  young  sparrows  with 
adult  canaries  and  found  that,  so  far  as  their  vocal  mechan- 
isms would  permit,  the  sparrows  learned  to  sing  like  cana- 
ries.9 Recently  the  daily  .press  carried  reports  of  experi- 
ments by  Karl  Reich  of  Hamburg  in  teaching  canaries  to 

e  D.  A.  Spalding,  "  Instinct  and  Acquisition,"  Nature,  1875,  XII, 
p.  507. 

7  R.  S.  Woodworth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  95-97.  8  Ibid.,  p.  94. 

9  "  Song  and  Call  Notes  of  English  Sparrows  ivhen  Reared  by  Canaries,'* 
Am.  Journ.  of  Psychology,  1905,  XVI,  pp.  190-208. 
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sing  like  nightingales.  The  newly  hatched  canaries  were 
reared  in  a  room  with  mature  nightingales  and,  hearing 
nothing  but  the  song  of  the  nightingales,  they  readily 
adopted  it  as  their  own. 

These  experiments  indicate  that  while  vocalization  is  a 
native  response  in  birds,  the  specific  uses  to  which  vocal 
sound  is  put  are  products  of  learning.  As  we  shall  see,  this 
seems  to  be  precisely  the  situation  with  respect  to  human 
speech. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  some  of  the  audible  and  visible  sym- 
bols of  the  speech  code  are  strictly  native  responses.  How- 
ever, they  are  few  and  constitute  but  a  relatively  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  the  speech  code  of  the  adult.  These  native 
responses  are  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  emotional  in  nature 
or  associated  with  organic  states  of  satisfaction  or  distress. 
Such  physiological  conditions  as  hunger  and  pain  manifest 
themselves  in  general  muscular  behavior,  facial  expression, 
and  vocalization.  Pleasant  physiological  states  also  mani- 
fest themselves  in  characteristic  visible  and  audible  activity. 
The  three  primary  emotions,  fear,  rage,  and  love,  show 
themselves  in  overt,  visible  and  audible,  behavior  which  is 
quickly  interpreted  and  reacted  to  by  adults.  Some  of  the 
i  native  responses  to  fear  stimuli  are:  disturbances  in  respira- 
tion (catching  and  holding  the  breath) ,  changes  in  facial 
expression,  and  crying.  Some  responses  to  rage  stimuli 
are:  disturbances  in  breathing,  tensing  of  skeletal  muscles, 
thrashing  movements  of  arms  and  legs,  and  crying  and 
screaming.  Some  of  the  native  love  responses  are:  smiling, 
gurgling,  cooing,  and  extension  of  arms  toward  some 
one. 

According  to  a  strict  application  of  the  definitions  in 
Chapter  I,  the  native  behavior  characteristic  of  hunger, 
pain,  fear,  love,  and  rage  is  not  in  its  beginning  true  speech, 
but  the  infant  soon  learns  to  control  its  parents  and  nurses 
with  this  native  behavior,  and  when  this  comes  about  true 
speech  has  commenced. 
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Not  long  ago  the  following  item  appeared  in  a  daily 
newspaper: 

"  Washington,  January  1 1  (AP)  Helen  Keller,  born  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  called  on  President  Coolidge  today  and  car- 
ried on  a  brief  conversation  with  him  by  reading  his  lips  with 
her  finger-tips.  She  has  acquired  the  faculty  of  speech  since 
birth." 

In  acquiring  the  faculty  of  speech  since  birth,  Miss  Keller 
has  done  what  everyone  else  does,  although  she  has  done 
it  in  an  unusual  way. 
"  ^\  It  is  probable  that  the  reporter  conceives  of  speech  as 
purely  native.  He  evidently  assumes  that  the  speech  of  a 
normal  child  is  an  inherited  faculty  and  does  not  have  to  be 
learned.  In  reality  all  of  speech,  except  these  native  ele- 
ments which  we  have  been  discussing,  has  to  be  acquired 
just  as  the  habits  involved  in  piano-playing  and  tennis- 
playing  are  acquired.  In  one  of  our  largest  cities  a  dis- 
tinguished medical  specialist  recently  brought  his  five-year 
old  child  to  a  speech  clinic  for  treatment.  The  father  told 
those  in  charge  of  the  clinic  that  he  was  beginning  to  feel 
concerned  about  the  child's  failure  to  talk!  Investigation 
revealed  the  interesting  and  almost  incredible  fact  that  this 
child  had  been  cared  for  by  a  taciturn,  Spanish  nurse  who 
had  practically  never  spoken  to  him  and  that  he  had  never 
been  allowed  to  associate  with  anyone  from  whom  he  could 
have  learned  the  speech  code.  And  this  nationally  known 
physician,  the  child's  father,  seemed  amazed  to  hear  that 
speech  had  to  be  learned!  Said  he:  "  I  supposed  that  any 
normal  child  would  develop  speech  when  he  reached  suffi- 
cient maturity  whether  he  heard  others  speak  or  not." 
Without  being  unreasonably  arbitrary,  we  may  assert  that 
the  native  responses  in  speech  are  not  really  speech  at  all 
until  the  infant  has  learned  to  use  them  for  purposes  of 
social  control.  "_The  first  lesson  that  needs  to  be  learned 
is  that  speaking  is  an  art;  it  does  not  come  by  nature." 

o  Brander  Matthews,  Speech  Making,  p.  21.     Longmans,  Green  and 
Co. 
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SPEECH    AS    AN    OVERLAID    FUNCTIOI^1 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  definition  of  speech  we  have 
given  in  Chapter  I  that  many  of  the  muscles  of  the  body 
have  functions  to  perform  in  speech.  Speech  comes  not 
from  the  use  of  special  muscle  systems,  with  which  we  have 
been  endowed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to 
speak,  but  rather  from  the  specialized  use  of  muscles  which 
have  other  more  fundamental  biological  functions.  As 
Sapir12  has  pointed  out,  it  is  inaccurate  to  refer  to  "the 
organs  of  speech  "  because: 

'  There  are,  properly  speaking,  no  organs  of  speech;  there  are 
only  organsTrlat  are  incidentally  useful  in  the  production  of 
speech  sounds.  The  lungs,  the  larynx,  the  palate,  the  nose, 
the  tongue,  the  teeth  and  the  lips,  are  all  so  utilized,  but  they 
are  no  more  to  be  thought  of  as  primary  organs  of  speech  than 
are  the  fingers  to  be  considered  as  essentially  organs  of  piano- 
playing  or  the  knees  as  organs  of  prayer.  Speech  is  not  a  simple 
activity  that  is  carried  on  by  one  or  more  organs  biologically 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  .  .  The  lungs  developed,  roughly 
speaking,  in  connection  with  the  necessary  biological  function 
known  as  breathing;  the  nose,  as  an  organ  of  smell;  the  teeth, 
as  organs  useful  in  breaking  up  food  before  it  was  ready  for 
digestion.  If,  then,  these  and  other  organs  are  being  constantly 
utilized  in  speech,  it  is  only  because  any  organ,  once  existent 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  subject  to  voluntary  control,  can  be  utilized 
by  man  for  secondary  purposes.  Physiologically^ &peecli_is_an 
overlaid  Junction,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  a  group  of  overl-aid 
functions.  It  gets  what  service  it  can  out  of  organs  and  func- 
tions, nervous  and  muscular,  that  have  come  into  being  and^aje 
maintained  for  very  different  ends  than  its  owik" 

Even  the  vocal  folds  themselves  have  a  function  more  vital 
than  that  of  vocalization;  they  constitute  an  essential  part 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  food  and  drink  are  kept  out  of 
the  trachea  and  lungs.  Their  action  in  closing  the  glottis 
after  a  deep  inspiration,  and  thus  holding  the  breath,  is 

11  An  "  overlaid  "  function  is  a  function  which  makes  use  of  organs  for 
purposes  other  than  their  fundamental  biological  purposes.  It  is  a  sec- 
ondary or  superimposed  function. 

!2  Edward  Sapir,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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also  very  important  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  certain 
types  of  muscular  exertion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  creature  in  the  en- 
tire animal  world  which  has  a  true  voice  organ  is  the  bird. 
We  know  that  when  we  begin  any  vigorous  muscular  ex- 
ertions, particularly  those  involving  the  chest  and  arms,  we 
take  a  deep  breath  and  then  hold  it  by  closing  the  glottis 
in  order  to  fixate  the  thorax  and  thus  provide  firm  points 
of  attachment  upon  which  the  muscles  can  pull.  Now,  the 
bird  has  a  special  need  for  this  type  of  thoracic  fixation  to 
make  possible  the  efficient  use  of  its  wings  in  flying.  There- 
fore, the  bird  has  retained  a  rather  primitive  type  of  larynx 
which  is  very  effective  as  a  valve  mechanism  but  very  inef- 
fective as  a  phonating  mechanism.  However,  since  voice 
is  so  important  in  the  social  life  of  the  bird,  a  special  organ 
called  the  syrinx  has  been  developed.  The  syrinx  is  lo- 
cated at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  can  be  operated 
not  only  by  the  incoming  and  out-going  breath  stream  in 
respiration  but  also  by  a  complicated  system  of  air  sacs 
surrounding  it  which  permit  the  rebreathing  of  air  and 
consequently  its  use  over  and  over  again  in  voice  produc- 
tion. It  is  little  wonder  then  that  song  birds  are  vocalizers 
par  excellence. 

Darwin,13  Judd,14  and  Paget 15  suggest  that  one  reason  for 
the  prominence  of  audible  symbols  in  speech  is  that  man 
found  the  sound-producing  mechanism  relatively  free  for 
speech  uses,  while  his  other  muscles,  particularly  those  of 
his  arms  and  hands,  were  otherwise  employed.  What  we 
mean,  then,  by  saying  that  speech  is  an  overlaid  function, 
(±s  merely  that  in  speech  man  is  using  muscles  and  organs, 
each  of  which  developed  primarily  in  the  service  of  his 
simple,  vital  need£)  The  primary  function  of  the  respira- 
tory mechanism  is  to  oxygenate  the  blood;  the  primary 
function  of  the  teeth  is  to  masticate  food;   the  primary 

13  Charles  Darwin,  The  Descent  of  Man,  pp.  90-91. 

14  C.  H.  Judd,  op.  cit.,  p.  218. 
is  R.  Paget,  op.  cit.,  p.  132. 
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function  of  the  tongue  is  to  taste  food  and  to  hold  it  be- 
tween the  teeth  while  it  is  being  chewed;  and  the  primary 
function  of  vocal  bands  themselves  is  to  effect  a  closure 
of  the  glottis.  Yet  all  of  these  are  brought  into  service  in 
the  overlaid  function  of  vocal  speech.  This  is  not  meant 
to  imply  that  speech  is  an  unimportant  function  of  the 
mechanism.  We  may  attribute  to  speech  any  degree  of 
importance  or  dignity  we  choose.  J  But  the  fact  remains 
that  speech  is  not  so  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  individual 
as  are  these  other  functions  of  the  organs  used  in  speech/ 
An  understanding  of  this  fact  is  essential  to  intelligent 
treatment  of  the  speech  function. 

STAGES    IN    THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF    SPEECH 

For  purposes  of  convenience,  we  may  designate  four  steps 
or  stages  in  the  development  of  the  individual's  speech.  It 
will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  these  stages  are  neither 
mutually  exclusive  nor  sharply  delimited  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  overlapping.  Frankly,  it 
is  a  division  of  convenience.  It  is  frequently  said  that  the 
child  learns  to  speak  by  recapitulating  the  processes 
through  which  the  race  went  in  learning  to  speak,  except 
that  the  child  does  not  have  to  invent  and  develop  the  code. 
The  code  has  already  been- established  and  all  the  child  has 
to  do  is  to  learn  it.  As  de  Laguna  says:  16  "  Of  course,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  urged,  the  linguistic  development  of  the 
child  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  completely  parallel 
development  in  the  race  since  it  takes  place  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent environment." 

\iThe  Stage  of  Unsatisfaction.  —  The  infant  is  born  into 
a  world  which  William  James  describes  by  his  apt  phrase, 
"  a  .blooming,  buzzing  confusion."  It  is  a  world  made  up 
for  tne  infant  of  a  multitude  of  diverse  stimuli,  all  of  which 
touch  off,  or  tend  to  touch  off,  responses.  Remember  now 
what  we  have  said  in  Section  I  of  this  chapter  concerning 
16  G.  A.  de  Laguna,  op.  cit.,  p.  100. 
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the  organism's  receptors.  These  sense  endings  in  the  ex- 
ternal surfaces  of  the  body  and  in  the  interior  of  the  body 
are  constantly  bombarded  by  stimuli.  The  infant  at  birth 
is  presented  with  an  exceedingly  complex  environment, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  making  adjustments  to  it,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  very  elaborate  mechanism.  In  the  beginning, 
most  of  the  responses  of  the  child  are  in  the  nature  of  gen- 
eral random  activity  —  kicking,  twisting,  turning,  waving 
the  arms  about,  and  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  expira-- 
tory  muscles.  These  last,  when  they  happen  to  synchro- 
nize with  certain  random  laryngeal  adjustments,  give  rise 
fd  vocal  sounds.  These  vocal  sounds,  without  straining  the 
adjective  too  much,  might  be  called  "  random  "  sounds,  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  at  first  produced  quite  accidentally 
and  are  wholly  uncontrolled.  A  child  at  this  stage  of  his 
life  is  almost  completely  emotional,  for  emotion  implies 
general  random  activity,  as  opposed  to  the  specific,  local- 
ized, controlled  activity,  which  characterizes  intellectual 
types  of  reactions 

Perhaps  the  biological  purpose  of  all  this  random  activ- 
ity is  the  discovery  of  responses  which  will  contribute  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  biological  needs  of  the  infant.  The 
baby  is  struggling  to  bring  itself  into  such  relations  with  its 
environment  as  will  contribute  to  its  physiological  well- 
being.  Negatively,  this  means  freedom  from  irritating, 
painful,  noxious  stimuli;  positively;  it  means  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  use  of  pleasurable  and  beneficial  stimuli 
such  as  food,  warmth,  comfortable  posture,  etc.  Thus  life 
begins  as  an  emotional  affair.  The  development  of  speech 
is  essentially  a  process  of  acquiring  control  over  the  move- 
ments necessary  not  only  to  speech  but  to  the  building  of 
intellectual  types  of  behavior  in  general.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  this  stage  is  not  speech  at  all.  It  is  set  off  here 
as  a  separate  stage,  because,  while  the  element  of  social 
control  does  not  enter  directly,  it  is  implied,  and  it  has  its 
beginnings   in   this   early  struggle   of  the  individual   to 
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modify  his  environment  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  his 
biological  needs. 

*%'*The  Stage  of  Gesture.  Beginnings  of  Gesture  in  Bio- 
logically Serviceable  Movements.  —  In  the  discussion  of 
speech  in  the  lower  animals,  Chapter  II,  it  has  been  ex- 
plained that  when  the  animal  first  accomplishes  the  con- 
trol of  another  through  movements  and  vocal  sounds  it 
does  so  without  any  conscious  purpose.  It  is  a  happy  ac- 
cident. The  movements  in  the  case  are  fixated  and  re- 
peated under  similar  circumstances.  This  is  equally  true 
in  the  case  of  the  human  infant.  When  the  baby  finds  that 
movements  of  hands,  arms  or  facial  muscles  serve  as  a 
means  of  controlling  the  activity  of  those  who  minister  to 
its  needs,  and  when  it  uses  these  movements  for  the  ac- 
\  complishment  of  such  control,  speech  has  definitely  begun. 
The  child  has  acquired  some  control  of  his  random  re- 
sponses, his  activities  have  become  in  some  measure  select- 
ive and  useful  as  an  agency  for^satisfying  his  needs.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  so  long  as  the  infant's  attack  upon  its  | 
environment  is  direct,  nonsymbolic,  and  nonsocial,  there 
are  no  speech  elements  involved.  When,  however,  the  way 
to  satisfaction  of  desire  lies  through  the  activity  of  a  second 
person  who  is  controlled  by  the  symbolic  visible  actions  of 
the  infant,  then  all  the  essentials  of  a  speech  situation  are 
present.  Students  who  are  trying  to  improve  their  speech 
should  never  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  speech  function  these  visible  symbols  come 
first.    Judd  says:  17 

"  Gesture,  or  gesture  language  as  it  is  called,  is  thus  seen  to  be 
not  merely  a  complex  form  of  behavior  but  one  which  expresses 
a  new  type  of  relationship  between  the  reactor  and  his  environ- 
ment. Gesture  is  a  social  form  of  behavior  involving  attention 
to  persons  as  well  as  to  objects.  Indeed,  gesture  supersedes  the 
more  direct  forms  of  attack  on  objects." 

Allport 18  sums  up  this  stage  by  saying: 

17  C.  H.  Judd,  op.  cit.,  p.  217.  18  F.  H.  Allport,  op.  cit.,  p.  178. 
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"  The  language  of  gesture  develops  from  natural  and  service- 
able  movements  originally  of  purely  individualistic  signifi- 
cance. The  head-shaking  gesture  illustrates  the  genetic  process. 
At  the  beginning,  the  baby  turns  his  head  away  so  as  to  pre- 
vent undesired  substances  which  touch  his  lips  from  entering 
his  mouth.  This  is  the  stage  of  simple  avoidance  or  withdraw- 
ing. By  conditioned  response  the  sight  of  the  undesirable  ob- 
ject later  calls  forth  the  same  reaction,  and  the  effect  is  now 
avoidance  in  advance,  or  refusal.  The  movement  serves  as  a 
sign  which  is  readily  understood  and  reacted  to  by  the  person 
offering  the  rejected  substance.  Since  the  action  serves  thus  to 
control  the  behavior  of  others  in  a  manner  useful  to  the  indi- 
vidual, it  is  fixated  according  to  the  principles  of  arc  fixation 
in  learning.  It  is  now  used  as  a  sign;  in  other  words,  it  has  be- 
come a  gesture.  The  movement  therefore  has  passed  from  a 
simple  avoiding  response  of  no  social  significance  to  a  truly 
expressive  one  valuable  in  the  control  of  the  social  environment 
for  the  prepotent  interests  of  the  individual  who  uses  it." 

v  Reduction  of  Gesture  to  Clues. — Judd  maintains  that 
in  the  beginning  gestures  tend  to  be  full,  graphic,  and 
pantomimic.  They  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  have  an 
obvious  meaning  for  almost  any  observer  who  has  had  ex- 
perience similar  to  that  depicted  by  the  speaker.  As  time 
goes  on,  gestures  are  reduced  to  remnants  or  clues.  It  is 
Judd's  belief  that  this  reduction  in  the  amount  of  gesture 
to  the  place  where  only  a  small  part  of  the  original  gesture 
is  needed  to  stir  up  the  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
server paves  the  way  to  the  use  of  such  arbitrary  symbolism 
as  we  have  in  spoken  language.  It  is  another  illustration 
of  the  deep  seated  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  organism  to 
accomplish  all  of  its  activity  as  economically  as  possible. 
This  principle  holds  in  every  department  of  human  be- 
havior. We  may  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  tendency 
to  the  reduction  of  effort  is  a  powerful  influence  in  giving 
the  activity  of  the  vocal  folds  precedence  over  the  full, 
complete,  and  pantomimic  gestures  which  characterize 
speech  in  its  beginnings. 
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y  The  Stage  of  Prelinguistic  Vocalization.  —  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  overlapping 
between  this  stage  and  the  stage  of  gesture.  While  the 
infant  is  learning  to  use  his  gestures  for  purposes  of  social 
control,  he  is  also  assembling  his  vocabulary  of  vocal  tones 
which  antecede  the  appearance  of  language  as  such,  and 
which  make  it  possible  for  him  later  to  use  the  arbitrary 
symbolism  of  language. 
XA  Random  Sounds.  —  As  we  have  already  said,  gesture  be- 
gins in  random  activity  of  the  skeletal  muscles  of  the  body. 
Vocalization  begins  in  precisely  the  same  sort  of  muscular 
activity.  When  the  infant  is  hungry  or  is  expressing  or- 
ganic distress,  it  goes  through  a  lot  of  random  activity  and 
a  good  deal  of  random  vocal  sound.  In  this  period  all  the 
sounds  of  the  language  and  many  more  are  developed  and 
given  abundant  practice.  The  child  is  building  up  a  tone 
code  which  will  be  very  valuable  later  in  developed  speech. 
Next  to  gesture  language,  this  tone  code  is  the  most  primi- 
tive and  fundamental  part  of  speech. 

i  w-  The  social  significance  of  these  sounds  is  always  a  prod- 
uct of  experience,  that  is,  it  is  a  symbol  upon  the  meaning 
of  which  the  parties  to  the  speech  situation  have  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  agreed. 

^'y Adult  Reversions  to  Tone  Code.  —  This  tone  language 
of  the  child  which  we  have  been  discussing  perseveres 
throughout  all  the  later  forms  of  speech  in  the  modulations 
of  articulate  language.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  un- 
der severe  emotional  stress,  adults  often  revert  to  this 
infantile  type  of  vocalization  as  a  means  of  controlling 
others.  Profanity  is  frequently  little  more  than  a  mean- 
ingless use  of  words  the  utterance  of  which  allows  the 
speaker  to  reinstate  some  of  these  infantile  types  of  vocal- 
ization which  he  would  not  feel  so  comfortable  in  using 
were  he  not  ostensibly  using  words  as  well.  The  meaning 
of  many  of  our  interjections  subsists  almost  wholly  in  the 
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prelinguistic  tones,  rather  than  in  the  arbitrary  phonic 
symbol.  Of  course  some  people  —  all  people  indeed,  if 
the  provocation  be  sufficient  —  occasionally  relapse  even 
beyond  the  stage  of  prelinguistic  vocalizations  and  rein- 
state the  pantomimic  behavior  of  infancy.  Witness  the 
tantrums  of  adults,  the  pouting  behavior,  and  the  spoiled- 
child  attitude  which  certain  grown-ups  use  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  behavior  of  others  when  other  means 
seem  inadequate. 

HThe  Stage  of  Articulate  Language.  —  The  fourth  stage 
in  the  development  of  speech  is  the  stage  of  articulate 
language.  In  this  stage  there  are  three  relatively  distinct 
steps,  although,  as  in  any  process  of  this  kind,  there  is  con- 
^  siderable  telescoping  and  overlapping. 
^vl  v  Fixation  of  Circular  Responses.  —  The  random  articula- 
tion of  the  child  begins  with  open,  unstopped  tones  which 
we  call  vowels.  These  vowel  sounds  are  interrupted  with 
closures  brought  about  by  random  movements  of  tongue, 
lips,  palate,  and  teeth,  which  produce,  accidentally  at  first, 
the  simpler  consonantal  noises.  This  is  the  period  of  spon- 
taneous babbling  and  cooing  which  reaches  a  form  of  play, 
rather  than  any  attempt  at  social  control. 

'  The  chief  significance  of  the  vocal  play  of  babies  seems  to 
be  in  establishing  circular  reflexes  between  the  sound  of  the 
syllable  and  the  response  of  speaking  it.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  baby  utters  the  symbol  da.  By  so  doing  he 
stimulates  himself  through  two  channels.  He  receives  certain 
kinesthetic  sensations  from  the  movement  of  the  vocal  organs 
and  certain  auditory  sensations  from  the  sound  which  he  pro- 
duced. It  is  with  the  auditory  stimulation  that  we  shall  be 
chiefly  concerned.  Returning  to  the  brain  centers,  these  affer- 
ent impulses  are,  or  tend  to  be,  redischarged  through  the  same 
motor  pathways  as  those  used  in  speaking  the  syllable  itself.  .  . 
We  have  here  the  exact  situation  for  the  formation  of  a  condi- 
tioned response.  The  response  da  becomes  circularly  condi- 
tioned by  the  sound  da;  and  this  sound  when  later  heard  will 
tend  of  itself  to  evoke  the  response  of  speaking  it.  .  .  While  the 
babe  is  practicing  the  syllabic  elements  of  his  future  vocabulary 
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h£_is.  therefore  also  fixating  ear-vocal  reflexes  through  which  a 
spoken  sound  may  directly  evoke  its  enunciation.  Articulation 
has  now  advanced  to  a  stage  where  it  is  capable  of  being  con- 
trolled through  the  auditory  receptor."  19 

We  now  see  why  the  person  born  deaf  fails  to  develop 
speech.    He  is  incapable  of  the  formation  of  these  ear-vocal 
reflexes.     He  may  go  through  jail  the  spontaneous  early7 
babbling  and  cooing  of  a  normal  infant,  but  he  never  hears 
the  sounds  which  he  produces  and  consequently  never  ar- 
rives at  the  stage  in  which  the  sound  of  a  word  tends  to 
function  as  a  substitute  stimulus  for  its  production.     Con- 
genitally  deaf  children  may  be  taught  to  articulate  words 
through  the  substitution  of  visual  stimuli  for  the  auditory 
stimuli  which  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  normal  child.     It 
is  even  possible  to  substitute  tactual  stimuli  for  the  audi- 
tory stimuli,  but  people  who  learn  their  spoken  language 
in  this  way  never  can  acquire  the  delicate  and  refined  in- 
flectional control  which  is  characteristic  of  normal  speech. 
It  is  important  that  this  step  in  the  development  of  speech 
be  thoroughly  understood  before  we  go  any  further.  C  To 
repeat,  the  child  says  dcti 20  and  by  so  doing  he  stimulates 
himself  through  his  ear.  VJThis  auditory  stimulus  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  feeling  which  originally  caused  him  to  articu- 
late the  sound,  and  we  thus  have  a  conditioned  circular 
response)    If  this  is  true,  we  should  expect  that  the  child 
would  not  say  dai  once  and  stop  there,  but  would  rather 
tend  to  continue  the  process  indefinitely,  saying  "  da:  da: 
da:  da:"  etc.,  which  of  course  is  exactly  what  happens. 
li  yfThe  Place  and  Function  of  Imitation  in  the  Learning  of     iy 
Speech.  —  We  are  ready  now  to  take  up  the  next  step  — 
that  of  imitative  activity  in  the  learning  of  vocal  sound? 
When  the  child  has  learned  to  respond  to  the  audi' 
stimuli  coming  from  the  words  which  he  himself  utte 
ear- vocal  reflexes  have  been  so  well  conditioned  tha* 

19  F.  H.  Allport,  op.  tit.,  p.  182. 

20  Key  to  phonetic  symbols  will  be  found  in  Chapter    i 
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people  may  furnish  the  auditory  stimuli  by  speaking  words 
to  him.  When  the  child  hears  a  word  spoken  he  responds 
with  that  sound  in  his  vocabulary  which  comes  the  nearest 
to  the  sound  he  hears.  The  child  learns  no  new  sound  by  A 
imitation  because,  after  all,  he  can  produce  through  this 
process  of  imitation  only  those  sounds  which  he  has  already 
learned.  We  usually  think  of  learning  as  dependent  upon 
imitation.  In  reality,  the  relationship  is  principally  in  the 
other  direction.  A  child  was  recently  observed  who  re- 
sponded to  the  complicated  sounds  in  his  parents'  pro-  *  ' 
nunciation  of  "  oatmeal  "  with  the  sounds  in  his  repertoire 
which  were  most  similar  to  ''oatmeal"  —  merely  "  opo." 
The  response  to  hearing  the  word  "  sugar"  was  "  kuikui" 
and  that  to  "  cream  "  was  "  dumdum."  The  parents  ac- 
cepted this  as  satisfactory  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  learning 
process  and  so  the  child  speedily  learned  to  respond  to  his 
hunger  demands  by  calling  out  "  Opo!  kuku!  dumdum!  ' 
This,  however,  takes  us  to  the  next  step  in  the  acquiring  of 
language. 
i  .,y.  Further  Conditioning.  —  In  the  preceding  step  we  have 
little  more  than  a  parrot  process.  There  is  nothing  es- 
sentially voluntary  or  conscious  about  the  imitative  ac- 
tivity which  we  have  been  discussing.  It  is  simply  the 
i  operation  of  conditioned  reflexes.  Children  can  learn  to 
speak  two  or  three  languages  without  much  difficulty, 
whereas  older  people  find  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  a 
single  foreign  language.  The  reason  is  that  the  child  has 
laxge  vocabulary  of  circularly  conditioned  vocal  sounds, 
ny  of  these  later  prove  valueless  to  him  in  speaking  his 
language,  and  are  therefore  dropped.  The  remain- 
ounds  are  made  to  conform  to  rigid  conventional  pat- 
which  then  interfere  with  the  formation  of  other 
Is.  When  the  ear-voice  reflexes  have  been  estab- 
fiie  parent  begins  to  teach  the  child  to  name  the 
riiich  are  present  to  sense.  For  example,  the  parent 
nny."    The  child  responds  with  the  sounds  in  his 
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vocabulary  which  represent  the  nearest  approach  to  those 
in  the  word  "penny."  The  parent  then  shows  the  child 
the  penny  as  he  pronounces  the  word.  If  this  is  done  often 
enough,  the  visual  stimulus  is  substituted  for  the  auditory 
stimulus  by  a  process  of  secondary  conditioning,  and  very 
soon  the  child  learns  to  respond  to  the  sight  of  the  penny 
by  calling  out  the  word.  Thus,  he  comes  to  respond  to 
the  objects  about  him  with  specific  types  of  vocalization 
fitted  to  these  respective  objects,  and  conditioned  by  them. 

We  should  not  omit  from  our  discussion  here  the  very 
great  influence  which  parents  and  nurses  exercise  in  fixat- 
ing certain  responses  which  occur  more  or  less  accidentally. 
For  example,  one  of  the  vocal  sounds  very  easy  to  produce 
and  one  which  occurs  early  in  the  child's  vocalization  is  a: 
(as  in  father) .  Now,  suppose  that  the  child  is  prolonging 
this  sound.  While  he  is  doing  this  he  brings  his  lips  to- 
gether abruptly,  opens  them  again,  and  then  repeats  the 
process.  The  result  is  mai  mai  If  his  mother  happens  to 
be  present,  she  seizes  upon  this  accidental  combination  of 
sounds,  and.  by  her  pleasant  ministrations  fixates  the  vocal 
habit  in  the  child.  Or  the  child  is  again  prolonging  the 
same  sound,  and  this  time  interrupts  it  not  only  by  bring- 
ing his  lips  together,  but  also  by  raising  the  soft  palate  in 
such  a  way  as  to  close  off  the  nasal  passages.  This  action 
produces  "  pai  pa:  "  The  father  may  now  contribute  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  infant  and  fixate  this  response. 

It  is  possible  of  course  that  the  visual  stimulus  of  a  doll 
may  produce  gestures  which  are  effective  in  satisfying  his 
wants  without  any  vocalization.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
child  may  be  retarded  in  his  learning  of  language  by  hav- 
ing parents  and  nurses  who  are  so  solicitous  about  his  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  that  he  does  not  need  to  use  articulate 
language. 
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SPEECH    AND    THOUGHT 

It  should  be  observed  now  that  not  only  the  sound  of  the 
word,  but  any  stimulus  in  the  group  of  those  which  have 
acted  upon  the  child  while  he  was  experiencing  in  any  way 
the  object  for  which  the  word  stands  may  be  substituted 
for  the  visual  stimulus.  The  recurrence  of  any  of  the  ac- 
tivities which  the  child  has  gone  through  in  wanting  the 
doll,  getting  it,  or  reacting  to  it,  may  cause  him  to  speak 
the  word  which  has  come  to  stand  for  it.  When  this  stage 
has  been  reached  the  true  intellectual  life  of  the  child  has 
begun.  We  have  already  said  that  thinking  is  carried  on 
largely  in  terms  of  these  articulate  language  symbols. 
When  the  child  reaches  this  level  of  achievement,  the  way 
is  open  for  the  acquiring  of  sounds  which  are  representa- 
tive of  those  relationships  essential  to  abstract  thinking! 
He  can  now  begin  the  long  process  of  building  up  an  in- 
creasingly intricate  word  world  —  a  world  of  fancy  and  im- 
agination in  which  he  can  live.  Man  is  the  only  animal 
who  has  a  well  developed  verbal  universe.  So  long  as  the 
word  world  is  properly  related  to  the  world  of  objects  and 
situations,  all  is  well.  The  test  of  the  validity  of  this  rela- 
tionship is  always  this:  Does  the  individual  maintain  a 
clear  orientation  at  all  times  and  can  he  pass  back  and 
forth  between  these  two  worlds  freely  and  voluntarily? 

EXERCISES 

Give  a  brief  talk  on  one  of  the  following  topics,  striving  to  be 
just  as  clear  and  interesting  as  possible. 

i.  Speech  and  the  Biological  Drives  of  the  Human  Being 

2.  Some  Important  Differences  Between  the  Animate  and 
the  Inanimate 

3.  A  Human  Being's  Means  of  Contact  with  the  Outside 
World 

4.  Habit  Formation 

5.  Some  Interesting  Instances  of  Conditioning 

6.  Instinct  and  the  Development  of  Speech 

7.  The  Speech  of  a  Five-year-old  Child  as  Contrasted  with 
that  of  an  Adult 
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8.  The  Speech  of  a  Very  Ignorant  Man  as  Contrasted  with 
that  of  a  Very  Highly  Educated  Man 

9.  The  Principle  of  Economy  in  Human  Behavior 

10.  Instances  of  Infantile  Speech  Reactions  Among  Grown- 
ups 

11.  An  Early  Environment  Favorable  to  the  Development  of 
Good  Speech 

12.  My  Reading  on  Some  Topic  Discussed  in  this  Chapter 

13.  The  Place  and  Function  of  Gesture  in  Adult  Speech 
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DEFINITION 

As  we  have  already  indicated  in  Chapter  I,  speech  is  made 
up  of  two  kinds  of  symbols,  those  of  visible  action  and  those 
of  voice.  By  the  term  visible  action  we  mean  to  indicate 
all  of  the  postural  tensions,  movements,  and  gestures  by 
means  of  which  a  speaker  stirs  up  meanings  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  observe  him.  Visible  action  is,  then,  a  gen- 
eral term  intended  to  cover  all  of  the  activity  of  the 
speaker  which  affects  the  reactor  through  his  eye. 

FUNDAMENTAL    IMPORTANCE 

Place  in  the  Development  of  Speech.  —  We  have  already 
endorsed  the  doctrine  that  visible  action,  as  a  form  of  social 
control,  antedates  vocalization  in  the  race  and  in  the  indi- 
vidual. The  logical  place,  therefore,  to  begin  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  speech  code  is  with  its  more  fundamental 
and  primitive  part  —  that  is,  visible  action.  > 

Relation  to  Vocalization.  —  Bodily  action  in  general  is 
important  not  only  for  the  reason  that  it  furnishes  visible 
speech  signs,  but  also  because  it  conditions  and  determines 
vocalization.  By  this  we  mean  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  satisfactory  voice  control  which  does  not  come 
about  as  a  part  of  general  muscular  control.  Voice,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  produced  by  the  same  sort  of  activity  as  that 
which  we  find  in  all  other  muscular  movements,  and  it  is 
generally  agreed  among  writers  in  the  field  of  speech  that 
the  highly  specialized  and  delicate  type  of  control  neces- 
sary ior  satisfactory  voice  production  cannot  be  expected 
unless  some  more  fundamental  and  primitive  types  of 
muscular  control  have  already  been  established. 

Relation  to  Thinking.  —  Facility  in  and  control  of  gen- 
eral bodily  activity  conditions  not  only  our  vocalization 
but  also  our  thinking.  We  think  with  our  muscles  and 
therefore  our  efficiency  in  thinking  depends  upon  our  skill 
in  the  use  of  muscles.     Many  people  fail  in  speech  not 
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because  they  are  incapable  of  thinking  but  because  they 
cannot  control  their  muscles  sufficiently  to  think  in  a 
speech  situation.  The  strain  of  speaking  puts  kinks  and 
tensions  into  their  muscles  and  renders  them  helpless  in 
the  work  of  thinking.  We  all  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween thinking  when  we  are  alone  and  thinking  in  a  social 
group;  the  cause  of  the  greater  ease  which  most  of  us  ex- 
perience when  we  are  alone  is  the  freedom  of  our  muscles 
from  the  tensions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  effort  to 
speak.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  speech  we  must  develop  a 
complete  and  fundamental  mastery  of  our  muscles. 

One  very  important  factor  in  the  control  and  operation 
of  muscles  is  muscular  tone.  No  healthy  living  muscle  is 
ever  completely  relaxed;  some  degree  of  contraction,  ten- 
sion, or  tone  is  always  present.  "  Muscles  are  normally 
in  a  state  of  slight,  but  steady,  contraction  which  is  spoken 
of  as  muscular  tonei  Consequently,  when  a  muscle  is 
thrown  into  active  contraction,  it  is  able  to  pull  upon  its 
attachment  at  once  without  the  delay  which  would  occur 
if  it  had  to  '  take  in  slack;  '  the  presence  of  muscular  tone, 

therefore,  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  muscular  contrac- 

. —      „ .     1  — -  .  / 

tion."  1 

GENERAL    PRINCIPLES    OF    EFFECTIVENESS 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  lay  down  rules  concerning  the  use  of 
visible  action,  because  specific  rules,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  apply  to  specific  situations.  We  can  scarcely 
go  beyond  one  rather  general  statement  when  we  attempt 
to  formulate  a  law  of  visible  action.  This  law  is:  The 
visible  action  of  the  speaker  should  always  stir  up  iff  the 
observer  the  meaning  which  the  speaker  wishes  to  stir  up. 
Every  visible  sign  made  by  the  speaker  is  likely  to  help 
or  to  hinder  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
There  is  little  possibility  of  any  action  remaining  neutral 
and    indifferent.      Every    movement    contributes    to    the 

1  Bainbridge  and  Menzies,  Essentials  of  Physiology,  pp.  75-76.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Company. 
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speaker's  effectiveness  or  handicaps  him.    Beyond  this  gen- 
eral statement,  which  means  much  or  little    (depending 
upon  the  student's  skill  in  applying  it  to  specific  situations) 
it  is  difficult  to  go,  except  in  the  direction  of  formulating 
other  equally  general  principles. 

Animation.  —  Animation  is  one  fundamental  character- 
istic of  good  visible  action.  This  quality  of  action  does  not 
necessarily  imply  excessive  motions  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker.  It  means,  more  than  anything  else,  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  muscle  tone  which  will  keep  the  speaker  ready 
for  particular  responses.  Animation  conveys  to  the  audi- 
ence the  impression  of  alertness  and  liveliness,  and  is  inter- 
preted, consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  those  who  observe 
the  speaker,  as  meaning  freedom  from  repressions  and  in- 
hibitions, good  health,  interest  in  communicating  with  the 
audience,  and  a  satisfactory  general  attitude  from  which 
more  specific  types  of  action  may  flow.  A  speaker  mani- 
festing a  proper  degree  of  animation  in  his  action  is  likely 
to  be  immensely  more  efficient  in  the  work  of  speaking 
than  the  stolid,  lethargic,  inactive  person. 

The  speaker  should  striye  to  get  and  keep  his  body  wide 
awake  and  animated  all  ^ver.  He  will  find  it  difficult 
enough  to  stir  up  meanings  in  the  minds  of  others  when 
he  is  using  all  his  resources.  Some  speakers  give  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  life  from  the  soles  of  their  feet  to  the 
tops  of  their  heads.  A  large  number  of  speakers  show 
some  animation  in  their  facial  muscles,  but  appear  to  be 
inert  from  the  chin  down.  Quite  a  large  proportion  of 
speakers  find  it  difficult  to  manifest  much  animation  even 
in  their  facial  muscles. 

We  have  all  found  out  that  when  we  are  much  interested 
in  any  project  and  enthusiastic  about  it,  our  tendency  is  to 
throw  ourselves  into  it  without  reserve.  All  of  this  advice 
about  animation  is  of  course  another  way  of  enforcing  the 
point  that  all  good  speaking  is  bound  to  be  emotional 
speaking.     It  is  necessary  to  note  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
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animation  for  which  we  have  been  calling  will  be  in  the 
form  of  inner,  implicit  activity  rather  than  in  overt,  ex- 
plicit activity. 

Coordination.  —  The  second  general  principle  of  effec- 
tiveness in  the  use  of  visible  action  is  the  principle  of  co- 
ordination. This  means  that  the  action  should  be  smooth, 
graceful,  economical,  and  steady,  rather  than  jerky,  awk- 
ward, wasteful,  and  spasmodic.  Perhaps  this  is  only  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  we  want  the  emotion  which  con- 
stitutes the  internal  part  of  animation  to  be  controlled, 
balanced,  and  in  some  measure  intellectualized.  We  want 
it  unified,  harnessed  to  a  task,  and  continuous. 

Vigor.  —  Finally,  as  speakers  we  want  a  sufficient  supply 
of  power  in  our  visible  action  to  convince  the  observer  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  dynamic  in  our  personality  and 
thoroughly  competent  to  handle  the  problems  which  con- 
front us. 
\J  These  three  qualities  —  animation,  coordination,  and 
vigor  —  always  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  action. 

POSTURE    AND    BEARING 

Posture  is  the  speaker's  physical  attitude.  When  he  first 
presents  himself,  posture  is  his  primary  technique  in  con- 
trolling the  mental  processes  of  those  to  whom  he  speaks. 
Good  posture  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  a  public  speaker, 
while  poor  posture  may  negative  and  nullify  much  that 
he  says. 

Common  Errors  in  Posture.  —  Posture  may  be  ineffec- 
tive because  there  is  too  much  relaxation  of  muscles;  this 
gives  the  speaker  a  slouchy,  indifferent  appearance.  Too 
much  relaxation  suggests  an  improper  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker  toward  himself,  toward  his  material,  and 
toward  his  audience.    Professor  Clapp  says:  2 

"  Do  not  slouch.    Most  of  us  do  that  nearly  all  the  time.    We 

do  not  stand  erect.    We  stand  with  our  hands  in  our  pockets 

2  Reprinted  by  permission  from  Talking  Business,  p.  42,  by  John  M. 
Clapp.     Copyrighted  1920.    The  Ronald  Press  Company,  Publishers. 
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or  on  our  hips.  When  we  walk,  we  sway,  or  roll,  or  swagger. 
When  seated  we  relax  too  much,  sprawl  back  in  our  chairs.  .  . 
A  commercial  artist  of  my  acquaintance,  a  highly  intelligent 
man,  wore  out  his  welcome  in  the  business  houses  where  he 
had  to  sell  his  services  by  his  slouchy,  careless  bearing.  .  .  His 
whole  appearance  was  slipshod  and  queer.  People  could  not 
believe  that  his  mind  was  really  orderly  and  reliable." 

Just  as  we  should  avoid  the  fault  of  too  much  relaxation, 
which  results  in  slouchiness,  so  we  should  also  avoid  its  op- 
posite—  too  high  a  degree  of  muscle  tonicity.  If  the 
speaker  maintains  a  rigid  physical  posture,  he  suggests 
mental  rigidity,  or  an  attitude  of  superiority  which  may  be 
offensive  to  his  audience.  His  muscle  tensions  are  such 
that  the  audience  is  made  uncomfortable  by  watching  him. 
Such  a  stiff  posture  is  likewise  a  great  hindrance  to  effi- 
ciency in  movement.  The  muscles  are  so  tense  that 
changes  in  posture  become  infrequent  and  awkward.  It  is 
not  safe  to  follow  the  old  advice,  "  Be  natural,"  because 
you  may  be  natural  and  be  slouchy,  or  you  may  be  natural 
and  be  tense  and  rigid. 

Voluntary  muscles  are  usually  paired.  For  example,  the 
muscle  which  extends  the  arm  is  called  the  extensor,  while 
the  muscle  which  bends  it  is  called  the  flexor.  These 
muscles  are  antagonistic  in  their  operation,  and  it  is  plain 
that  when  a  movable  member  of  the  body  is  to  be  held  in 
any  given  position  this  apparently  static  situation  must 
really  be  a  matter  of  delicate  balance  between  the  tension 
of  these  opposing  muscles.  We  want  enough  tension  of 
muscles  represented  in  posture  to  give  the  observer  a  pleas- 
ant sensation  and  we  may  fail  in  this  because  of  too  much 
tension  in  pairs  of  opposing  muscles  which  condition  will 
involve  —  and  suggest  —  wasted  effort  in  maintaining  the 
posture.  This  principle  is  basic  in  our  concepts  of  awk- 
wardness and  grace. 

Principles  of  Effectiveness.  —  The  only  invariable  rule, 
again,  may  be  phrased  as  follows:  Make  your  posture  con- 
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tribute  just  as  largely  as  possible  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
other  visible  action,  your  voice,  and  your  language.  Or- 
dinarily, a  satisfactory  standing  posture  will  be  one  in 
which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  carried  principally  ^orjuone 
foot.  In  a  direct  public  speaking  situation,  the  weight 
should  usually  be  on  the  foot  toward  the  audience.  Try 
it  out  for  yourself  and  see  what  various  distributions  of 
weight  mean  to  the  observer.  It  seems  reasonably  clear 
that  the  public  speaker  who  stands  with  feet  wide  apart 
and  his  weight  equally  distributed  between  them  is  usually 
saying  something  to  the  audience  which  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  materially  to  the  support  of  his  other 
speech  symbols.  It  seems  true  also  that  the  public  speaker 
who  stands  with  one  foot  behind  the  other  and  his  weight 
settled  back  on  the  rear  foot  is  probably  stirring  up  mean- 
ings which  will  not  be  helpful  to  him.  Your  posture 
should  suggest  ease  and  control.  It  should  indicate  a  defi- 
nite, direct  interest  in  your  audience,  a  desire  to  com- 
municate with  them  just  as  sincerely  as  possible,  a  lack  of 
fear  of  the  audience,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence 
in  your  capacity  for  the  work  in  hand. 

MOVEMENT 

Movement  includes  shifts  in  posture  and  changes  in  the 
speaker's  position  with  reference  to  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses. When  a  speaker  shifts  his  weight  from  one  foot 
to  the  other,  or  when  he  walks  from  one  side  of  the  plat- 
form to  the  other,  he  is  engaged  in  what  we  call  movement. 
Functions  of  Movement.  —  The  first  important  function 
which  movement  performs  for  the  speaker  is  that  it  helps 
him  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  to  give  the 
impression  that  he  is  in  control  of  his  voluntary  muscles. 
Then,  too,  movement  indicates  transitions,  progress  in 
thought,  and  changes  in  emotional  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker;  it  often  is  to  spoken  language  substantially 
what  punctuation  is  to  printed  or  written  language. 
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Common  Errors  in  Movement.  —  Perhaps  the  common- 
est fault  of  the  inexperienced  speaker  is  an  attempt  to 
dodge  the  whole  problem  of  movement  by  reducing  it  to  a 
minimum.  This  is  peculiarly  true  in  the  case  of  people 
who  are  suffering  from  embarrassment.  They  feel  very 
conspicuous,  so  they  remain  in  one  posture  and  in  one 
position  as  long  as  possible.  While  they  are  thus  sitting  or 
standing  "  frozen  "  like  a  scared  rabbit,  they  are  giving  an 
impression  which  they  do  not  want  to  give,  but  this  fact 
frequently  escapes  their  notice.  Their  apparent  incapacity 
for  movement  becomes  the  most  significant  aspect  of  their 
speech.  The  people  who  observe  the  speaker  are  per- 
suaded either  that  he  is  not  much  interested  in  what  he 
is  saying  or  in  them,  or  that  he  is  embarrassed  and  un- 
comfortable—  which  is  precisely  what  he  is  trying  to 
conceal. 

Another  common  fault  in  movement  is  that  of  shifting 
about,  twisting,  turning,  nervously  walking  to  and  fro, 
when  the  only  thing  these  movements  are  saying  to  the 
observer  is,  "I  am  nervous  and  excited  and  unable  to  con- 
trol myself  sufficiently  to  avoid  this  distracting  activity." 

Principles  of  Effectiveness.  —  The  trained  speaker  will 
not  move  except  when  movement  is  going  to  mean  some- 
thing that  he  wants  to  say.  All  his  movements  will  be  de- 
signed to  aid  in  expressing  his  meanings.  Movement  for 
movement's  sake  is  bound  to  be  distracting.  Most  of  us 
will  have  difficulty  in  saying  one  thing  at  a  time,  without 
dissipating  our  energies  in  saying  three  or  four.  All  this 
advice  simmers  down  to  the  statement:  The  speaker  should 
move  just  enough  —  no  more,  no  less.  When  the  question 
is  asked,  How  much  is  enough?,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
suggest  that  the  answer  can  be  found  only  in  the  speaker 
himself,  in  what  he  wants  to  say,  and  in  the  character  of 
those  who  look  and  listen  —  briefly,  in  the  specific  speech 
situation.  When  those  addressed  are  tired  and  sleepy, 
more  movement  is  acceptable;  when  they  are  numerous 
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and  at  some  distance  from  the  speaker,  movement  will  have 
to  be  amplified  a  bit  and  made  more  obvious. 

Professor  Clapp  has  some  excellent  advice  on  move- 
ment.   He  says,3 

"  Do  not  shift.  Most  of  us  do  that  also  ...  a  young  real 
estate  operator  of  my  acquaintance  has  to  meet  people  con- 
stantly, either  individually  in  conversation  or  in  talks  before 
committees.  He  is  an  extremely  alert,  lively  young  man,  but 
he  seems  unable  to  control  his  energy.  When  he  talks  he  can- 
not keep  on  the  floor.  As  soon  as  he  gets  interested  he  rises  on 
his  toes,  bends  his  knees,  sways  about,  until  you  grow  nervous 
watching  him.  Another  man  is  a  sales  manager  of  prominence, 
a  man  personally  of  dignity  and  confidence.  When  he  talks 
he  straddles  his  legs,  sways  back  and  forth  before  his  listeners, 
and  is  forever  ramming  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  stroking  his 
face,  and  brushing  his  hair.  He  has  never  learned  to  control 
his  energy  and  direct  it  all  toward  his  one  purpose." 

The  problem  suggested  by  that  last  sentence  comprises 
the  supreme  problem  of  the  speaker  —  how  to  control  his 
energy  and  direct  it  all  toward  his  one  purpose. 

GESTURE 

As  we  are  using  the  term  gesture,  it  is  that  part  of  the 
speech  code  made  up  of  the  visible  activity  of  hands,  arms, 
shoulders,  head,  face,  and  eyes.  The  distinction  between 
movement  and  gesture  is  that  movement  covers  total 
changes  in  posture  and  position,  whereas  gesture  is  a  nar- 
rower term  applying  to  specific  activities  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  just  mentioned. 

Principles  of  Effectiveness.  —  Gesture  is  probably  more 
definitely  conventionalized  than  are  posture  and  move- 
ment. It  approaches  a  little  nearer  to  the  symbolism  of 
the  language  code  itself;  consequently  there  are  more 
specific  principles  to  guide  the  effective  speaker  in  the 
use  of  gesture. 

s  Reprinted  by  permission  from  Talking  Business,  p.  42,  by  John  M. 
Clapp. 
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Integration. — This  principle  is  beautifully  exemplified 
in  the  following  statement  from  Booth  Tarkington's  Alice 
Adams.  In  describing  Alice,  the  author  says,  "  She  led  a 
life  of  gestures,  the  unkind  said  to  make  her  lovely  hands 
more  memorable;  but  all  of  her  usually  accompanied  the 
gestures  of  the  hands,  the  shoulders  ever  giving  them  their 
impulses  first,  and  even  her  feet  being  called  upon  at  the 
same  time  for  eloquence.  So  much  liveliness  took  proper 
place  as  only  accessory  to  that  of  the  face,  where  her  vivac- 
ity reached  its  climax."  There  are  a  number  of  interest- 
ing things  about  this  quotation.  The  fundamental  im- 
portance of  animation  is  recognized;  the  fact  that  hands, 
shoulders,  and  feet  may  produce  eloquence  without  any 
words  is  indicated;  and  the  author  shrewdly  observes  that 
the  face  is  the  proper  place  for  the  climax,  since  it  is  usu- 
ally in  the  focus  of  the  observer's  attention.  However,  the 
particular  point  for  which  the  quotation  has  been  intro- 
duced is  to  explain  the  principle  of  integration,  which  is 
that  any  gesture,  in  order  to  be  most  efficient,  should  be 
part  of  a  total  bodily  response.  When  we  make  a  hand 
gesture  we  should  not  treat  the  hand  as  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  body  and  use  it  as  an  isolated  agent.  We  should 
merely  emphasize  certain  actions  of  the  hand,  realizing 
all  the  time  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  arm  and  of  the  whole 
body;  it  should  be  used  as  a  part  and  not  as  a  thing  in 
itself. 

Gracefulness.  —  Gestures  should  be  as  graceful  as  pos- 
sible. This  means  that  they  should  represent  economy  of 
effort.  As  Woolbert  has  explained,4  grace  is  simply  a 
pleasing  combination  of  ease  and  strength.  In  gesture, 
the  curved  line  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  the  straight 
line,  because  a  curved  line  is  more  likely  to  result  from 
smooth  coordinations,  which  are  the  essential  basis  of 
economical  motion.  Jerky,  abrupt,  angular  gestures  give 
the  observer  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  unnecessary  exertion 
4  C.  H.  Woolbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 
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and  should  be  avoided  except  when  it  serves  the  speaker's 
purpose  to  stir  up  such  feelings. 

yTiming. —  It  is  very  important  that  the  gesture  activi- 
ties in  speech  be  timed  correctly.  In  the  child's  learning 
of  speech,  gesture  develops  before  vocalization,  and  in 
adult  speech,  gestures  should  precede  utterance.  To  re- 
verse this  order  is  to  get  comedy.  Try  it  for  yourself. 
Suppose  someone  asks  you:  "Where  is  the  man?"  Look 
straight  at  your  questioner  and  reply,  '  There  he  goes 
now."  Then,  having  spoken  these  words,  turn  and  point 
to  the  man  who  is  going.  See  whether  the  effect  is  not 
ludicrous. 

This  seems  to  be  an  inviolable  principle.  If  you  want 
your  gesture  to  fit  into  your  speech  and  not  be  something 
extraneous  and  irrelevant,  tacked  on  superficially,  follow 
Professor  Clapp's  suggestion  5  when  he  says:  "  We  flash  an 
idea  across,  and  then  spell  it  out  in  words  to  verify  it." 
Words  follow  gesture  in  the  developmental  order,  and 
they  should  follow  gesture  when  they  are  being  used  in 
the  speech  code. 

Reserve.  —  A  satisfactory  gesture  is  one  which  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  speaker  has  not  exhausted  his  re- 
sources. It  is  not  pleasant  to  observe  anyone  who  is  ex- 
erting himself  to  the  limit.  The  difference  between  a 
high  class  acrobat  and  a  mediocre  one  lies  largely  in  the 
fact  that  the  real  artist  does  his  difficult  feat  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suggest  that  he  is  not  particularly  exerting  himself, 
whereas  the  inferior  performer  gives  you  the  feeling  that 
he  is  using  every  ounce  of  his  energy  and  every  particle  of 
his  skill.  Remember  Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players:  "  Yet 
in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind 
of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance 
that  may  give  it  smoothness."  Temperance,  as  Hamlet 
uses  it,  is  an  exact  synonym  for  what  we  call  reserve. 

The  Agents  of  Gesture.    Arms  and  Hands.  —  In  the  use 

5  J.  M.  Clapp,  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 
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of  the  arms  and  hands  we  should  always  be  careful  to  con- 
sider the  points  which  we  have  just  been  explaining. 
Many  speakers  make  hand  gestures  merely  from  the  wrist, 
or,  at  the  most,  from  the  elbow.  The  arms  should  be  free 
all  the  way  from  the  shoulders.  The  impulse  to  move  one 
of  the  ringers  should  result  in  the  total  activity  of  the  arm 
before  the  finger  moves  at  all.  The  hands  are  extremely 
expressive  as  agents  of  gesture.  Most  immature  speakers 
make  very  inefficient  use  of  their  hands.  All  too  often 
their  main  effort  seems  to  be  directed  to  such  a  disposition 
of  the  arms  and  hands  as  to  make  them  as  useless  as  pos- 
sible. When  not  being  used  in  gesture,  the  hands  should 
be  kept  where  they  can  most  easily  be  brought  into  the 
game  of  speaking.  This  means  that  it  is  rarely  a  good  plan 
to  put  the  hands  behind  the  back,  into  the  pockets,  or  into 
any  other  position  from  which  it  will  take  time  to  release 
them  and  bring  them  into  play.  The  student  is  likely  to 
feel  that  his  hands  are  very  much  in  the  way  unless  he  dis- 
poses of  them  in  some  such  fashion  as  putting  them  behind 
him  or  into  his  pockets;  but  one  of  the  first  things  he 
should  strive  to  do  is  to  acquire  some  degree  of  comfort  in 
speaking  while  his  hands  remain  at  his  sides,  available  for 
immediate  use.  In  the  exercises  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, 
you  will  find  suggested  a  number  of  things  which  your 
hands  can  do  to  help  your  speaking.  Practice  them  and 
add  to  the  list  others  of  which  you  may  think. 

Head  and  Face.  —  We  have  already  suggested  that  the 
face  of  the  speaker  is  likely  to  be  always  in  the  focus  of 
attention.  Usually  when  people  observe  you  carefully, 
they  study  your  face  and  the  action  of  your  facial  muscles. 
It  is  therefore  supremely  important  that  you  learn  to  con- 
trol your  facial  muscles  and  to  use  them  in  producing 
speech  symbols.  Some  speakers  have  naturally  animated 
and  expressive  faces.  Others  have  been  trained  to  repress 
their  feelings  until  their  faces  have  become  immobile  and 
unexpressive.     Often  a  speaker  wears  a  pained  look  as  he 
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speaks  and  he  thus  succeeds  in  ruining  his  whole  effort. 
Another  speaker  may  have  a  pleasant,  happy  smile  which 
functions  appropriately  part  of  the  time,  but  which  occa- 
sionally is  quite  out  of  harmony  with  what  he  is  saying  and 
thus  furnishes  an  incongruous  element  in  the  speech. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  consult  your  mirror.  Strive  for  an 
expressive  face,  rather  than  a  mask-like  physiognomy. 
Fortunately,  you  do  not  have  to  rely  wholly  upon  what 
other  people  tell  you  about  your  facial  expression.  You 
can  observe  it  for  yourself  in  a  mirror,  and  you  can  also 
observe  it  in  the  expressions  of  those  with  whom  you 
speak.  When  you  see  an  unpleasant  set  of  muscle  tensions 
in  the  face  of  a  person  who  is  looking  at  you  closely,  you 
may  well  suspect  that  he  is  simply  taking  on  the  muscle 
tensions  which  he  observes  in  your  face.  If  you  don't  like 
the  results  you  should  undertake  to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  head  itself  can  be  moved  in  many  significant  ways 
by  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  thus  may  furnish  many  val- 
uable visible  symbols  in  speech.  Beware,  however,  of 
substituting  head  activity  for  activity  which  can  be  more 
appropriately  undertaken  by  the  hands  and  arms.  Many 
speakers  have  an  unpleasant  mannerism  of  jerking  their 
heads  from  side  to  side  as  they  speak  and  thus  making  the 
observer  tired  and  nervous.  Used  in  moderation,  how- 
ever, head  gestures  are  proper  and  extremely  useful,  par- 
ticularly for  emphasis. 

Eyes.  —  The  eyes  as  instruments  of  gesture  are  ex- 
tremely important.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  attain  great 
effectiveness  as  a  speaker  unless  you  can  learn  to  use  your 
eyes,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively.  Instead  of  looking  at 
the  floor,  at  the  ceiling,  or  out  of  the  window,  look  directly 
into  the  eyes  of  those  whose  behavior  you  are  seeking  to 
control.  No  habit  contributes  more  to  the  building  up  of 
that  sense  of  competence  and  adequacy  which  is  basic  in 
speech  power  than  that  of  making  and  maintaining  eye-to- 
eye  contact  with  those  whom  we  address. 
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A  century  ago,  Gresley,  in  his  "Letters  to  A  Young 
Clergyman  "  wrote: 

"  The  power  of  the  eyes  may  be  noticed  in  common  conver- 
sation. So  long  as  the  man  with  whom  you  are  conversing  looks 
you  in  the  face,  you  cannot  help  listening  to  him  no  matter 
what  nonsense  he  may  speak,  but  if  he  looks  at  the  wall  or  out 
of  the  window,  you  are  less  able  to  attend  to  him  even  if  he 
should  speak  oracles.  The  first  thing  then  is  to  look  your  con- 
gregation in  the  face.  Consider  it  a  duty  to  get  the  better  of 
that  ill-timed  bashfulness,  for  if  not  corrected  early,  it  will 
become  habitual." 

Kinds  of  Gestures.  —  Many  classifications  of  gesture  have 
been  proposed  by  various  writers  in  the  fields  of  psychol- 
ogy and  speech.  Allport6  calls  them  "  emotional,  demon- 
strative, and  graphic."  Winans 7  offers:  "locative,  illus- 
trative, suggestive,  manifestative,  and  emphatic."  It  would 
seem  that  three  terms  may  be  found  to  include  all  the 
kinds  of  gesture.  In  this  text,  therefore,  the  following  clas- 
sification has  been  adopted. 

Descriptive  Gestures.  —  Descriptive  gestures  are  prob^- 
ably  the  original  kind.  They  are  literal  and  objective  in 
their  nature  and  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up 
mental  pictures  of  the  size,  shape,  and  position  of  physical 
objects  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  When  you  say, 
"  The  box  was  so  long,  so  high,  and  so  wide,"  or  "  The 
child  was  about  this  tall,"  or  "  He  moved  from  that  corner 
of  the  room  to  this,"  you  should  use  descriptive  gestures. 

Suggestive  Gestures.  —  In  a  sense,  suggestive  gestures  are 
a  decidedly  higher  type  than  are  descriptive  gestures.  Sug- 
gestive gestures  are  called  by  some  writers  figurative  or 
symbolic  gestures.  In  their  derivation  they  are  probably 
remnants  of  descriptive  gestures  which  have  been  more  or 
less  conventionalized,  and  are  now  useful  for  the  purpose 
of  stirring  up  ideas  and  feelings.  Descriptive  gestures  are 
used  to  stir  up  images  of  physical  objects;  suggestive  ges- 

6  Social  Psychology,  p.  190. 

7  J.  A.  Winans,  Public  Speaking,  pp.  486-490,  The  Century  Company. 
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tures  to  stir  up  ideas  of  things  which  cannot  be  seen  by 
the  physical  eye.  You  say,  "What  do  I  care  for  that?  — 
nothing!  '  You  say,  "  The  icy  blast  swept  across  the  lake." 
The  gestures  that  would  usually  be  made  accompanying 
the  utterance  of  these  sentences  are  suggestive  gestures. 
Suggestive  gestures,  then,  are  primarily  symbols  of  ideas 
and  feelings.  Often,  these  gestures  say  what  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  language.  They  are  invaluable  accessories  to 
the  speaking  code. 

Emphatic  Gestures.  —  Emphatic  gestures  are  less  easily 
described,  though  they  are  probably  as  numerous  as  either 
of  the  other  classes.  These  gestures  are  made  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  revealing  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the 
speaker's  emotional  attitude  toward  the  other  speech  sym- 
bols which  he  is  using.  This  emotional  attitude  is  usually 
one  of  earnestness  or  enthusiasm  or  concern  lest  those  to 
whom  he  speaks  may  not  fully  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  point  he  is  making.  When  you  say,  "  No,  absolutely 
not,"  or  "-This  is  the  most  important  thing  I  have  to  say  — 
now  get  it!  "  you  will  be  likely  to  use  an  emphatic  gesture 
such  as  shaking  the  head,  stamping  the  foot,  slapping  the 
hands  together,  pounding  the  desk,  etc. 

TRAINING    IN    VISIBLE    ACTION 

There  are  two  great  fundamental  objectives  of  training  in 
the  use  of  visible  action.  If,  in  every  speech  situation,  we 
could  employ  the  visible  action  which  we  manifest  in  situa- 
tions which  least  inhibit  us,  most  of  us  should  do  well 
enough.  However,  it  is  characteristic  of  speech  situations 
to  have  in  them  elements  of  repression  which  more  or  less 
paralyze  the  speaker  and  result  in  a  tie-up  of  his  muscle 
systems.  When  that  is  the  case,  the  first  objective  must  be 
to  achieve  freedom  from  restraint  and  inhibition.  Inci- 
dentally, if  we  can  get  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  we  shall  achieve  some  measure  of  freedom  from 
our  fears.     When  we  find  ourselves  paralyzed  with  fright 
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before  an  audience,  we  should  make  it  our  object  to  call 
into  play  whatever  muscles  we  are  able  to  control  and 
gradually  work  from  them  into  a  control  of  other  volun- 
tary muscles.  The  hypertensions  in  the  skeletal  muscles, 
characteristic  of  the  emotion  of  fear,  constitute  an  integral 
part  of  the  emotion,  and  by  reducing  these  hypertensions 
we  are  making  some  progress  in  the  dissipation  of  the 
harmful  emotion.  Likewise,  when  we  find  ourselves  suf- 
fering from  stage-fright,  we  can  reduce  our  emotion  by 
taking  voluntary  control  of  our  breathing  mechanism  and 
appreciably  slowing  down  our  respiration  rate.  As  we  do 
this,  we  inevitably  slow  up  our  pulse  rate,  our  heart  beats 
less  terrifyingly,  and  we  feel  somewhat  more  comfortable. 
The  worst  thing  that  a  speaker  who  is  suffering  from  stage- 
fright  can  possibly  do  is  to  stand  fixed  and  rigid,  moving 
no  muscles  which  he  does  not  absolutely  have  to  move. 
When  we  have  obtained  some  measure  of  freedom  from 
these  inhibitions  and  restraints,  we  should  then  strive  for 
as  complete  and  delicate  a  control  of  muscles  as  possible. 
Let  the  student  make  it  his  goal  to  establish  fundamental 
habits  of  muscle  control  which  will  give  him  poise,  free- 
dom, and  efficiency  in  the  use  of  all  the  physical  agencies 
which  he  can  employ  in  the  actual  business  of  speaking. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Demonstrate  to  the  class  a  satisfactory  standing  posture 
and  a  number  of  unsatisfactory  standing  postures. 

2.  Imagine  yourself  in  the  following  situations,  and  then  ex- 
emplify correct  and  effective  posture  and  bearing  for  each: 

(a)  Just  beginning  a  friendly,  informal  talk  to  the  class 

(b)  Telling  some  one  that  you  consider  yourself  above 

doing  what  has  been  suggested 

(c)  Acknowledging  a  flattering  introduction  and  begin- 

ning a  formal  address. 

3.  Demonstrate  the  posture,  bearing,  and  movement  of  the 
following  types  of  human  beings: 

(a)  Animated,  "  peppy,"  college  student 

(b)  Shy,  negative  freshman 
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(c)  Pompous,  self-satisfied  man  of  middle  age 

(d)  Lazy,  phlegmatic,  happy-go-lucky  individual 

(e)  Tremulous,  weak  old  man 
(/)  A  matinee  idol 

4.  From  some  story  which  you  have  recently  read,  select  some 
portions  in  which  several  characters  are  described.  Read  the 
excerpts  to  the  class  and  give  a  pantomimic  representation  of 
each  character  to  illustrate  the  reading. 

5.  Write  out  a  list  of  the  characteristics  of  some  unusual  per- 
son, hand  the  list  to  the  instructor,  and  then  walk,  stand,  and 
sit  as  would  the  character  whom  you  have  described.  See  how 
much  of  your  written  description  can  be  made  plain  to  the  ob- 
servers by  your  pantomime. 

6.  Represent  pantomimically,  as  accurately  and  as  fully  as 
possible,  five  common  activities  involving  relatively  large,  free 
movements,  e.g.,  jumping  a  rope,  running  a  motion  picture 
camera,  paddling  a  canoe,  cranking  an  auto,  stoking  a  furnace, 
putting  the  shot,  kicking  a  football,  batting  a  baseball,  pitching 
a  baseball,  playing  golf,  acting  as  a  traffic  officer  at  a  busy  street 
intersection,  using  a  transit  in  surveying,  pitching  horseshoes, 
going  through  the  manual-of-arms  drill,  leading  an  orchestra, 
ushering  at  a  theater,  playing  tennis,  dancing,  etc. 

(One  important  test  of  your  pantomime  is  the  ease  and  cer- 
tainty with  which  the  observer  can  recognize  your  meaning.) 

7.  Discuss  the  following  statements  taken  from  textbooks  on 
public  speaking.    Which  are  right,  which  wrong,  and  why? 

(a)  "  Never  use  your  hands  and  arms  unless  you  have  to." 

(b)  "  The  speaker  should  exhaust  his  vocal  resources  be- 

fore resorting  to  gesture." 

(c)  "  In  speaking  today  fewer  gestures  are  indulged  in 

than  years  ago.    There  should  never  be  many." 

(d)  '  When  a  speaker  comes  before  an  audience,  he  should 

always  be  perfectly  at  ease." 

(e)  "  Don't  put  your  hands  behind  you  and  don't  put 

them  in  your  pockets." 

(/)  "  Don't  move  in  straight  lines  across  the  platform. 
Always  work  in  oblique  lines,  retiring  at  the  close 
of  the  paragraph  and  coming  out  at  the  beginnings." 

(g)  "  Concentrate  your  gaze  on  some  person  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  back  in  the  audience.  It  is  never 
advisable  to  look  at  the  front  row;  the  nearness  of 
those  sitting  there  is  likely  to  disconcert  you,  espe- 
cially if  you  should  happen  to  discover  some  of 
your  friends  there." 
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(h)  "  Beginners  should  beware  of  gestures  until  they  have 
become  such  practiced  masters  of  minds  and  bodies 
that  physical  emphasis  may  be  added  to  spoken 
force." 

(i)  "  Gesture  is  not  something  to  be  added  on  to  speech; 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  speech  and  should  be  trained 
into  the  total  activity  of  the  whole  body." 

(/)  '  The  person  who  speaks  in  public  should  make  ges- 
tures; he  misses  a  great  advantage  if  he  doesn't,  but 
they  must  do  more  than  serve  as  a  mere  outlet  for 
nervous  energy.  They  must  speak  distinctly  to  the 
audience;  they  must  help  to  illuminate,  vitalize,  and 
enforce  his  verbal  expression." 

(k)  "  We  are  bound  to  gesture  whether  we  will  or  no;  if 
not  well,  then  ill." 

(/)     "  To  suppress  gesture  is  to  suppress  feeling." 

(m)  "  Whatever  action  tends  to  aid  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
in  the  expression  of  his  thought  and  feeling  is  good; 
and  whatever  action  tends  to  hinder  him  in  such 
expression  is  bad  and  should  be  painstakingly 
avoided." 
8.  Speak  the  following  with  appropriate  vocalization  and 
gesture: 

(a)  I  ask  you  to  consider  this  proposition  fairly. 

(b)  There  are  just  two  questions  to  be  answered:  First, 

do  we  need  a  change?  and,  second,  is  this  change 
the  right  one? 

(c)  Behold!     Hundreds  of  square  miles  of  territory  lie 

waste  and  desolate. 

(d)  A  week,  a  month,  a  year,  and  then  a  decade  passed  — 

but  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him. 

(e)  Specter-like,  a  figure  glided  out  of  the  shadows,  across 

the  moon-lit  clearing,  and  disappeared  again  into 

the  shadows  on  the  other  side. 
(/)     On  the  one  hand  is  peace,  and  on  the  other,  war. 

You  must  choose  this  day. 
(g)    "  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish?    What  would  they 

have?" 
(h)    "  The  war  is  inevitable  —  and  let  it  come!     I  repeat 

it,  sir,  let  it  come!  " 
(i)     "  If  I  were  an  American  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  I 

would  never  lay  down  my  arms!     Never!     Never! 

Never!  " 
(j)     "  The  past  rises  before  me  like  a  dream." 
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(k)    No,  that  is  not  the  man.    He  is  over  there. 

(/)     On  this  very  spot,  history  was  made. 

(m)  I  challenge  you  to  prove  that  assertion. 

(n)    The  car  dashed  up  the  hill,  over  the  ridge,  and  passed 

from  view. 
(o)    He  stood  rooted  to  the  spot. 
(p)    Far  below  him  and  to  his  right,  twinkled  the  myriad 

lights  of  the  city. 
(q)    The  shot  rang  out  and  he  sank  limply  to  the  ground, 
(r)    Before  him  was  the  vast  Pacific,  and  behind  him  the 

snow-capped  peaks. 
(s)     "  O  guns!  fall  silent  till  the  dead  men  hear 
Over  their  heads,  our  legions  pressing  on." 
(t)     Come  one  step  nearer  at  your  peril.     My  blood  is  up 

and  I  am  not  afraid  of  you! 
(u)    He  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  as  a  resistless  ship 

plows  through  the  buffeting  waves. 

(v)  Marmion  and  Douglas 

"  The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu: 

*  Though  something  I  might  plain,'  he  said, 
'  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 

Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest, 
While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  stayed, 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand.'  — 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke:  — 
'  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers  shall  still 
Be  open  at  my  sovereign's  will 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone, 
From  turret  to  foundation-stone  — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own, 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp, 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp.' 

"  Burned  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 
And  —  '  This  to  me!  '  he  said, 

*  An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard, 
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Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head! 

And  first  I  tell  thee,  haughty  peer, 

He  who  does  England's  message  here, 

Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 

May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate; 

And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 

Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near,  — 

Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord, 

And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,  — 

I  tell  thee  thou'rt  defied! 

And  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer 

To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 

Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied!  ' 

"  On  the  earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 

O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age: 

Fierce  he  broke  forth,  —  '  And  darest  thou  then 

To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall! 

And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go?  — 

No,  by  St.  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no! 

Up  drawbridge,  grooms  —  what,  warders,  ho! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall.' 

Lord  Marmion  turned,  —  well  was  his  need, 

And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 

Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung, 

The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung; 

To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 

The  bars  descending  razed  his  plume."      —  Sir  Walter  Scott 

(w)  Hamlet's  Advice  to  the  Players 

"  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you, 
trippingly  on  the  tongue;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your 
players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town  crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do 
not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus;  but  use  all 
gently;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  whirl- 
wind of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance 
that  may  give  it  smoothness.  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to 
hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters, 
to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  who,  for  the 
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most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-show 
and  noise;  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'er-doing 
Termagant;  it  out-Herods  Herod;  pray  you,  avoid  it. 

"  Be  not  too  tame,  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be 
your  tutor;  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action; 
with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty 
of  nature:  for  anything  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  play- 
ing, whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as 
'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his 
form  and  pressure.  Now  this  overdone  or  come  tardy  off, 
though  it  make  the  unskillful  laugh  cannot  but  make  the  judi- 
cious grieve;  the  censure  of  which  one  must  in  your  allowance 
o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  O,  there  be  players  that  I 
have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise  and  that  highly,  —  not 
to  speak  it  profanely,  that  neither  having  the  accent  of  Chris- 
tians nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted 
and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen 
had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  hu- 
manity so  abominably."  —  Shakespeare 

(x)  My  Last  Duchess 

That's  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 
Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.    I  call 
That  piece  a  wonder,  now:  Fra  Pandolf's  hands 
Worked  busily  a  day,  and  there  she  stands. 
Will't  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her?    I  said 
"  Fra  Pandolf  "  by  design,  for  never  read 
Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  countenance, 
The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance, 
But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts  by 
The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you,  but  I) 
And  seemed  as  they  would  ask  me,  if  they  durst, 
How  such  a  glance  came  there;  so,  not  the  first 
Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.    Sir,  'twas  not 
Her  husband's  presence  only,  called  that  spot 
Of  joy  into  the  Duchess'  cheek:  perhaps 
Fra  Pandolf  chanced  to  say  "  Her  mantle  laps 
Over  my  lady's  wrist  too  much,"  or  "  Paint 
Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 
Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat:  "  such  stuff 
Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough 
For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.    She  had 
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A  heart  —  how  shall  I  say?  —  too  soon  made  glad, 

Too  easily  impressed;  she  liked  whate'er 

She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 

Sir,  'twas  all  one!    My  favor  at  her  breast, 

The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West, 

The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 

Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 

She  rode  with  round  the  terrace  —  all  and  each 

Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech, 

Or  blush,  at  least.     She  thanked  men,  —  good!  but  thanked 

Somehow  —  I  know  not  how  —  as  if  she  ranked 

My  gift  of  a  nine-hundred-years-old  name 

With  anybody's  gift.    Who'd  stoop  to  blame 

This  sort  of  trifling?    Even  had  you  skill 

In  speech  —  (which  I  have  not)  —  to  make  your  will 

Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say,  "  Just  this 

Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me;  here  you  miss, 

Or  there  exceed  the  mark  "  —  and  if  she  let 

Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  set 

Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  excuse, 

—  E'en  then  would  be  some  stooping;  and  I  choose 

Never  to  stoop.    Oh  sir,  she  smiled,  no  doubt, 

Whene'er  I  passed  her;  but  who  passed  without 

Much  the  same  smile?    This  grew;  I  gave  commands; 

Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.    There  she  stands 

As  if  alive.    Will't  please  you  rise?    Welt  meet 

The  company  below,  then.    I  repeat, 

The  Count  your  master's  known  munificence 

Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretence 

Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  disallowed; 

Though  his  fair  daughter's  self,  as  I  avowed 

At  starting,  is  my  object.    Nay,  we'll  go 

Together  down,  sir.    Notice  Neptune,  though, 

Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity, 

Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me! 

—  Robert  Browning 

(y)  Saint  Crispin's  Day 

No,  my  fair  cousin: 

If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enough 

To  do  our  country  loss;  and  if  to  live, 

The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
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God's  will!    I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 

By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold; 

Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost; 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear; 

Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires: 

But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 

I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 

No,  faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England: 

God's  peace!    I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour 

As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from  me, 

For  the  best  hope  I  have.    O,  do  not  wish  one  more! 

Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host, 

That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 

Let  him  depart;  his  passport  shall  be  made, 

And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse: 

We  would  not  live  in  that  man's  company 

That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 

This  day  is  call'd  the  feast  of  Crispian: 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 

Will  stand  a-tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named, 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 

He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours, 

And  say,  To-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian: 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve  and  show  his  scars, 

And  say,  These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day. 

Old  men  forget;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot, 

But  he'll  remember  with  advantages 

What  feats  he  did  that  day:  then  shall  our  names, 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words,  — 

Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster,  — 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'd. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son; 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered, 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers; 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 

Shall  be  my  brother;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition: 

And  gentlemen  in  England  now  a-bed 

Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were  not  here; 
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And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 

—  Shakespeare  —  "  Henry  V  " 

9.  Read  the  following  description  of  a  public  speech  by  the 
late  Marshal  Foch  and  illustrate  it  with  proper  action: 

"  Marshall  Foch  spoke  very  simply,  very  colloquially,  very 
much  a  soldier  talking  to  his  friends.  He  stood  chest  out,  head 
well  back,  with  one  leg  well  forward,  suggesting  the  elastic  pos- 
ture of  a  fencer  as  he  moves  slightly  and  regularly  at  the  knee 
as  though  about  to  lunge. 

"  His  main  point  was  that  he  had  done  nothing.  '  The 
Bodies  attacked,'  he  said,  '  We  stopped  them;  when  they  were 
stopped  I  attacked  them.  Well,  everyone  did  what  he  could 
and  after  some  time  we  were  all  attacking  along  the  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  front  —  the  French,  the  English,  the  Americans, 
the  Belgians  —  and  we  all  went  for  them.'  At  that  time  the 
Marshal  raised  both  his  hands  and  pushed  forward  and  down- 
ward with  his  hands  and  body  in  one  movement. 

"  '  Victory,'  he  said,  '  is  an  inclined  plane.  We  pushed  them, 
all  of  us,  and  they  simply  had  to  retreat  and  retreat.'  He  con- 
tinued to  make  the  slightly  downward  movement  with  his 
hands,  moving  elastically  at  the  knee  in  unison.  '  —  And  after 
that  we  simply  kept  pushing  and  pushing  and  they  went  back 
and  we  were  simply  on  the  point  of  getting  —  '  —  he  waved  his 
hands. 

"  '  Then  they  asked  for  an  armistice.  They  accepted  all  our 
conditions  '  —  shoulders,  hands,  eyebrows  went  up.    '  Well  —  !  ' 

"  The  impression  everyone  got  was  what  a  great  shock  it  had 
been  to  the  Marshal  when  the  enemy  surrendered." 

—  Manchester  Guardian 
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Mills  says:1  "  Looking  at  it  from  the  physiological  point  of 
view,  we  may  say  that  the  one  absolutely  essential  thing  for 
dingers  and  speakers  is  breathing."  Since  voice  is  really 
breath  set  in  vibration  by  the  vocal  folds  and  resonated  by 
the  air  chambers  above  them,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
breathing  is  at  least  one  of  the  essential  things  for  singers 
and  speakers,  and  in  discussing  vocalization  it  is  naturally 
the  first  to  be  considered.  In  order  to  understand  how  the 
voice  mechanism  works,  we  must  remember  that,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  vocalization  is  an  overlaid  function 
usi  ngajjai^««ca^-straic  filres""which  have  oilieT-^aor^-vi  tal 
biological  functions. 

^E-ke- Air  Passages.  —  Let  us  first  look  upon  the  breathing 
apparatus  as  made  up  of  air  passages,  the  JDiQlogical  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  bring  oxygen  into  contact  with  the 
blood.  As  we  take  this  view,  we  are  not  forgetting  that  the 
speech  function  of  this  apparatus  is  to  furnish  the  moving 
breath  stream  which  can  be  made  into  voice! 

Mouth  and  Nose.  —  Viewed  as  parts  of  the  air  passages, 
the  nasal  cavities  are  more  important  than  the  mouth,  for 
— the  mouth  is  essentially  the  opening  to  the  esophagus 
and  the  digestive  tract,  whereas  the  nasal  cavities  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  function  of  respiratior^.\  We  have  two 
nasal  chambers  (nares)  ,  separated  vertically  by  a  thin  par- 
tition of  bone  ancTcartilage,  the  septum,  and  lined  with 
mucous  membrane.    In  each  chamber  there  are  three  scroll- 

1  Wesley  Mills,  Voice  Production,  p.  44.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
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Fig.  i.  — The  Larynx,  Trachea,  and  Lungs 

Epiglottis    I 

Hyoid  bone 

Superior  horn  of  thyroid  cartilage 

The  larynx 

Thyroid  cartilage 

Cricoid  cartilage 


7.  Thyroid  gland 

8.  Trachea 

9.  Bronchial  tubes 

10.  Left  bronchus 

11.  Two  lobes  of  left  lung 
Third  lobe  of  right  lung 


12. 


Adapted  from  Oskar  Guttmann's  Gymnastics  of  the  Voice.    By  permission 
of  the  publisher,  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Werner. 
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like  bony  plates  called  the  superior,  the  middle,  and  the 
inferior  turbinates.  The  function  of  the  turbinates  is  to 
warm  the  air  and  to  set  it  into  a  whirling  motion  as  it  is 
drawn  in,  thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes in  picking  up  and  keeping  out  of  the  lungs  the  dust 
particles  and  other  injurious  matter  which  may  be  present 
in  it.  Each  of  the  nasal  chambers  opens  into  three  other 
bony  chambers  called  sinuses,  which  have  little  if  anything 
to  do  with  respiration,  but  are  frequently  held  to  be  of 
some  importance  in  voice  production.  At  the  back  the 
nares  terminate  by  opening  into  the  upper  or  nasal 
pharynx. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the 
mouth,  although  it  is  surprising  how  little  many  people 
know  about  its  structure  and  its  function  in  speech.  The 
important  parts  of  the  mouth  are  the  teeth,  the  tongueLthe 
lips,  the  hard  palate,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  soft  palate  or  velum,  which  is  attached  to  the  pos- 
terior side  of  the  hard  palate,  and  which  terminates  in  the 
pendent  uvula  which  you  can  easily  see  hanging  in  the  back 
if  you  examine  the  interior  of  your  open  mouth  in  a 
mirror.  The  mouth,  like  the  nose,  is  lined  with  mucous 
membrane.  The  mouth  cavity,  like  the  nasal  cavities,  ter- 
minates at  the  back  in  th&  lower  division  of  the  pharynx 
known  as  the  bucco-pharynx.  At  its  base  the  pharynx  di- 
vides into  the  esophagus,  which  leads  to  the  stomach,  and 
the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  which  leads  to  the  lungs.  (Fig.  1.) 
—Pharynx,  Larynx,  and  Trachea.  —  We  have  already  ex- 
plained that  the  pharynx  is  the  large  opening  back  of  the 
nares  and  the  mouth  just  above  the  esophagus  and  the  wind- 
pipe. The  larynx  is  the  cartilaginous  structure,  the  front 
of  which  is  commonly  called  the  Adam's  apple.  The  larynx 
contains  the  vocal  folds.  The  trachea,  or  windpipe,  a  series 
of  ring-like  cartilages,  rather  hard  and  bony  at  the  sides  and 
front  but  soft  and  extensible  at  the  back,  is  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  larynx,  and  branches  out  into  the  two  main 
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bronchial  tubes  and  then  ramifies  into  finer  and  finer  bron- 
chial tubes,  which  compose  the  essential  structure  of  the 
lungs.     (Fig.  2.) 


&A*- 


¥ 
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Fig.  2.  —  The  Trachea  —  Back 

a,  arytenoid  cartilages;  h,  hyoid  bone;  t,  V ,  thyroid  cartilage;  c,  cricoid; 
e,  epiglottis;  tr,  trachea;  b  and  b',  bronchi.      (From  Quain's  Anatomy.) 

The  Lungs.  —  The  lungs  are  spongy  bodies  divided  into 
lofjes,  into  the  small  passage-ways  of  which  the  air  is  drawn 
in  breathing  and  there  brought  into  contact  with  the  blood 
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vessels,  to  accomplish  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  The 
lungs  are-absalutely  passive  in  the  breathing  process.  They 
fill  the  greater  part  of  the  chest  cavity  or  thorax,  the  right 
lung  differing  from  the  left  in  the  fact  that  it  has  three 
lobes  while  the  left,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  heart,  has  but 
two.  The  lungs  are  invested  in  delicate  double  membranes, 
plgura&t  the  outer  layer  6f  which,  reflected  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tj^tf&sjiqfms  its  lining.     Th^e  thorax  is  of 


Fig.  3 

Left,  Inspiration;  Right,  Expiration.  1,  trachea;/2,  sternum;  3,  diaphragm; 
4,  abdominal  wall.      (From  Marsland's  Interpretive  Reading.) 

course  air-tight  and  the  lungs  may  be  looked  upon  as  elastic 
bags  opening  to  the  outer  air  only  through  the  trachea, 
larynx,  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nose.  When  certain  muscles 
contract,  the  air  is  sucked  through  the  nose  or  mouth  and 
down  through  the  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial 
tubes,  causing  the  lungs  to  expand  and  follow  the  chest 
walls  outward  and  downward.  This  comes  about  because 
the  enlargement  of  the  chest  cavity  creates  a  potential 
vacuum  between  the  inner  opposing  surfaces  of  the  two 
pleurae.     This  inrush  of  air,  which  takes  place  to  bring 
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about  equilibrium  of  air  pressure  outside  and  inside  the 
lungs,  is  called  inspiration.  When  the  muscles,  the  con- 
traction of  which  has  increased  the  size  of  the  chest,  relax, 
the  chest  capacity  is  decreased  and  the  air  is  squeezed  out 
of  the  lungs  through  the  air  passages  in  the  act  called 
expiration.  Inspiration  is  then  essentiaJlj^Q^jcto^JIiilS: 
cular  process,  whereasexpiration  is""tv.pically,  although  not 
aJwaysT^^gj^^g  process  .carried  on  principally  by  what 
physiologists  call  the  "  elastic  recoil  of  muscles."  Inspira- 
tion   and     expiration     together     constitute     respiration. 

XFig-  3-) 

vj  The  Muscles.  —  We  are  now  ready  to  examine  the  mus- 
culature, the  action  of  which  produces  respiration.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  most  of  the  active  muscular  process  in 
respiration  is  connected  with  the  enlargement  of  the  thorax 
and  the  consequent  inrush  of  air.  In  breathing  for  speech, 
we  frequently  have  to  use  more  muscular  action  in  expira- 
tion than  is  necessary  in  breathing  for  vital  purposes  only. 
/  TJcL£i_AntcTjiQU-als.  —  There  are_ three  sets_of  muscles 
which  control  the  action  of  the  ribs  in  breathing.  They 
are  (1)  the  scaleni,  (2)  the  intercostals,  and  (3)  the  ele- 
vators of_the,ribs.  The  principal  ones  are  the  intercostals. , 
Thornton  says:2 

'  The -scaleni  muscles  pass  from  processes  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae to  the  first  two  ribs,  and  by  their  action  raise  or  at  least 
I  fix  these  ribs.  I  The  external  intercostals  whose  fibres  run  down- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  spaces  between  the  ribs  so  act,  when 
the  two  first  pair  of  ribs  are  fixed  by  the  scaleni,  that  the  ribs 
are  elevated  both  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  moving  on  their 
articulations  with  the  vertebrae.  As  they  slant  downwards,  the 
ribs  when  raised  must  thrust  the  sternum  forward  and  enlarge 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest;  and  since  they  form 
arches  which,  increase  in  sweep,  at  least  from  the  first  to  the 
seventh,  the  elevation  of  one  into  the  place  of  another  causes 
the  chest  to  become  wider  from  side  to  side.  Further  as  the  ribs 
are  raised  there  is  some  stretching  of  the  costal  cartilages  and 

2  John  Thornton,  Human  Physiology,  p.  137.     Longmans,  Green  and 
Company. 
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a  certain  amount  of  rotation  of  the  ribs  which  brings  their  outer 
surfaces  more  directly  outwards,  these  effects  plainly  aiding  the 
enlargement  of  the  thoracic  cavity." 


Fig.  4.  —  The  Lower  Half  of  the  Thorax,  with  four  Lumbar  Vertebrae, 
showing  the  Diaphragm  from  before.  (Allen  Thomson,  after  Luschka. 
From  Quain's  Anatomy.) 

a,  sixth  dorsal  vertebra;  b,  fourth  lumbar  vertebra;  c,  ensiform  process; 
d,  df,  aorta,  passing  through  its  opening  in  the  diaphragm;  e,  oesophagus; 
f,  opening  in  the  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  for  the  inferior  vena  cava; 
1,  central,  2,  right,  and  3,  left  division  of  the  trefoil  tendon  of  the  dia- 
phragm; 4,  right,  and  5,  left  costal  part,  ascending  from  the  ribs  to  the 
margins  of  the  tendon;  6,  right,  and  7,  left  crus;  8  to  8',  on  the  right  side, 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  internal  intercostal  muscles,  deficient"  to- 
wards the  vertebral  column,  where  in  the  two  upper  spaces  the  levatores 
costarum  and  the  external  intercostal  muscles  9,  9,  are  seen;  10,  10,  on  the 
left  side,  subcostal  muscles. 

Thornton  explains  that  the  contraction  of  the  elevators 
of  the  ribs  also  increases  the  size  of  the  chest  cavity. 

The  Diaphragm.  —  This  is  the  principal  muscle  used  in 
breathrng.     It  is  an  arched,  tendinous-muscular  sheet  which 
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forms  the  floor  of  the  chest  cavity  and  the  roof  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  It  is  attached  to  the  sternum  and  the  ribs 
in  front,  to  the  ribs  at  the  sides  and  the  rear,  and  to  the 
spinal  column  itself.  In  its  relaxed  position  it  is  somewhat 
domelike  in  shape;  when  it  contracts  it  becomes  slightly 
less  domelike  and  moves  downward  with  a  piston  action. 

f  By  doing  this,  it  increases  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  chest 
considerably,  presses  down  upon  the  viscera  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  thus  causes  the  muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen 
to  bulge  out.  When  the  diaphragm  and  the  intercostal 
muscles  relax,  the  diaphragm  recoils  upward  elastically  and 
the  ribs  fall  back  into  place,  largely  through  the  action  of 
the  costal  cartilages  between^  the  ribs  which  have  been 
stretched  during  inspiration.  The  abdominal  muscles  may 
pushthe_viscera  up  against  the  diaphragm  asTT  returns  to 
its  relaxed  position  and  thus  aid  in  the  forced  expiration 
which  is  frequently  necessary  in  speech.  The  abdomi- 
nal muscles  may  also  pull  down  the  lower  ribs  thus  help- 
ing to  press  the  breath  out  of  the  lungs.  The  central  im- 
portance of  the  diaphragm  in  breathing  has  been  recog- 
nized since  the  days  of  the  Greeks,  who  called  the  principal 
nerve  which  controls  its  actiorTihe  "phrenic,"  or  "  soul," 
nerve  because  they  observed  that  when  this  nerve  is  cut 
death  is  the  immediate  consequence.  Careful  scientific 
research  indicates  that  probably  as  much  as  60%  of  the  air 
capacity  of  the  lungs  is  controlled  by  the  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm.   

£  <^eaJJcdng^n^~^-Q^ization. —  We  have  already  indi- 
cated that  there_are  some  differences  between  normal 
breathing  and  breathing  in  vocalization.  Some  of  the  con- 
trasts are  in  the  rate  of  respiration,  which  is  usually  speeded 
up  3  during  vocalization,  in  the  amount  of  air  moved  into 
and  out  of  the  lungs,  which  is  usually  somewhat  greater, 

3  The  exact  reverse  of  this  is  frequently  asserted.  But  recent  experi- 
mentation in  the  speech  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  con- 
vinces us  that  respiration  is  speeded  up  rather  than  slowed  down  during 
vocalization.     This  is  also  true  even  in  silent  reading. 
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and,  most  strikingly,  in  the  ratio  between  the  time  con- 
sumed in  inspiration  and  expiration;  expiration  being  pro- 
longed in  speech,  whereas  in  normal  breathing  it  takes 
about  the  same  length  of  time  as  inspiration.  The  rate  of 
normal  quiet  respiration  in  the  adult  is  from  6  to  20  times 
per  minute,  depending  upon  various  physiological  factors, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  rate  of  metabo- 
lism (the  rate  at  which  bodily  tissues  break  down  and 
are  repaired) .  All  muscular  action  increases  the  vigor 
and  the  rate  of  respiration.  Since  vocalization  is  a  mat- 
ter of  muscular  action,  it  similarly  affects  the  process  of 
respiration. 

AU     THE    LARYNX 

The  larynx,  or  voi<?e  box,  is  the  organ  in  which  the  vocal 
vibrations  are  initiated.  It  is  a  structure  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  eight  cartilages  held  together  by  membranes  and 
joints  and  the  numerous  small  muscles  which  act  upon 
these  cartilages  and  determine  their  positions  with  relation 
to  each  other.  Mr.  V.  E.  Negus,  probably  the  greatest  au- 
thority who  has  ever  studied  the  larynx,  over  and  over 
again  criticizes  those  who  insist  upon  considering  the  hu- 
man larynx  as  primarily  an  "organ  of  voice."  He  says:  4 
"  It  takes  but  a  moment's  reflection  tcf  observe  that  thou- 
sands of  species  which  have  a  larynx  never,  or  practically 
never,  make  use  of  voice."  He  points  out  the  biological 
function  of  the  larynx  as  follows:5  'When  lungs  were 
evolved  in  order  to  allow  animals  to  breathe  air,  a  protec- 
tive valve  was  required  to  prevent  entrance  of  food  or 
water;  this  valve  is  known  as  the  larynx."  And  again: 
'  The_  larynx  is  the  valve  of  the  pulmonary  air  tract."  6 
(Figs.  5a  and  5b.) 

The  Cartilages.  -The  Cricoid  Cartilage.  —  The  cricoid 
cartilage  is  situated  on;.  and  attached  to,  the  top  ring^of 
the  trachea.     Probably  its  primary  function  is  to  .^nsure 

4  V.  E.  Negus,  The  Mechanism  of  the  Larynx,  p.  1.    C.  V.  Mosby. 
s  Ibid.,  p.  24.  6  Ibid.,  p.  466. 
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Fig.  5«.  —  Front  View  of  the  Laryn- 
geal Cartilages  and  Ligaments. 
(Sappey,  from  Quain's  Anatomy.) 

1,  hyoid  bone;  2,  its  large  cornua*; 
3,  its  small  cornua ;^^  thyroid  carti- 
lage; 5,  thyro-hyoid  membrane;  6, 
lateral  thyro-hyoid  ligament;  8,  cri- 
coid cartilage;  9,  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane; 10,  lateral  crico-thyroid  liga- 
ments. 


Fig.  5&,  —  Back  View  of  the  Laryn- 
geal Cartilages  and  Ligaments. 
(Sappey,  from  Quain's  Anatomy.) 

1,  thyroid  cartilage;  2,  cricoid  car- 
tilage; 3,  arytenoid  cartilages;  4, 
their  muscular  processes;  5,  a  liga- 
ment better  marked  than  usual, 
connecting  the  lower  cornua  of  the 
thyroid  with  the  back  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage;  6,  upper  ring  of  the  tra- 
chea; 7,  epiglottis;  8,  ligament  con- 
necting it  to  the  angle  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage.  The  cornicula  are 
seen  surmounting  the  arytenoid 
cartilages. 


the  01 


opennej 
ring  of 


die  trachea.  It  is,  in  effect,  an  enlarged 
the  trachea.  (Fig.  5a.)  Cricoid  literally 
translated  means  signet  ring;  the  broad  part  of  the  ring  is 
at  the  back  and  the  narrow  part  in  front.  On  the  lateral 
surfaces  of  this  cartilage,  there  are  facets  to  which  the  lower 
inner-surfaces  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  are  articulated 
loosely.    The  joints  thus  formed  constitute  the  axis  of  rota- 
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tion  shown  in  figure  6.  Considerable  sliding  as  well  as  ro- 
tation takes  place  at  these  joints. 

The  Thyroid  Cartilage.  —  Mounted  upon  the  cricoid 
cartilage  (as  just  explained)  is  the  thyroid  cartilage  (Figs. 
5a  and  5b) ,  the  largest  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  worcTlifieaning^ii^^^^f'or  shield.  It 
is  so  called  because  the  two  plates  {laminae)  which  com- 
pose it  resemble  shields.  These  plates  come  together  in 
front  and  separate  behind  to  form  a  V-shaped  structure. 
The  apex  of  this  V  is  called  the  Adam's  apple.    The  vocal 


Thyroid  Cartilage. ._. 

Arytenoid  Cartilage,....  _____/., 

Cricoid  Cartilage  _ 

rico-thyroid 
axis  of  rotation 


\  1  \^-"""\ - Direction  of  pull  of 

Crico-thyroid  \i       ^^ \  crico-thyroid  muscle 


Fig.  6.  —  Diagrammatic  Vertical  Section  of  Larynx 
(From  Waller's  Introduction  to  Human  Physiology.) 

folds  are  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  front  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  directly  below  the  notch  which  may  be 
felt  with  the  point  of  the  finger.  Just  above  the  attach- 
ment of  the  vocal  folds,  the  foot-stalk  of  the  epiglottis  is 
inserted  into  the  thyroid  cartilage.     (Fig.  5b.) 

The  angle  at  which  the  two  thyroid  plates  meet  varies 
with  age  and  sex.     In  children  and  women  the  angle  is 
5  ralx)ut_ Tgo^Tjj giving  the  effect  of  a  semicircle,  whereas  in 
_men  the  angle  is  sharpened  to  approximately  op °.    Ossifi- 
cation of  the  cartilage  comes  with  age  and,  thereby,  flexi- 
bility is  greatly  reduced. 

The  A  rytenQid_  Cartilages.  —  There  are  two  of  these 
arytenoid  cartilages  (Fig.  5b)  ,  so  named  on"  account  of 
their  fancied  resemblance  to  ladles,  which  are  mounted. 
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upon  the  upper  edge  of-  the  cricoid  cartilage  at  the  rear. 
The  arytenoids  are  shaped  like  triangular  pyramids. 
While  smaller  than  the  cricoid  and  the  thyroid,  they  are 
of  very  great  importance  in  speech,  because  their  forward- 
projecting  processes  furnish  the  points  of  attachment  for 
the  posterior  ends  of  the  vocal  folds.  The  arytenoids  are 
loosely  jointed  onto  the  cricoid  and  are  capable  of  sliding 
and  rotating  movements  under  the  pull  of  the  several  mus- 
cles which  are  at- 
tached to  them. 
tfThe  Minor 
C  artTTages.  — 
There  are  two 
pairs  of  small  car- 
tilages the  func- 
tion of  which  in 
voice  production 
is  little  known. 
These  are  the 
corniculate  carti- 
lages or  the  carti- 
lages of  Santorini, 
which  are  nodules 
on  the  apices  of 
the  arytenoids,  and  the  cuneiform  cartilages  or  the  carti- 
lages of  Wrisberg,  which  are  imbedded  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  one  on  each  side  and  just  in  front  of  the  aryte- 
noids. These  minor  cartilages  probably  perform  some 
function  in  steadying  and  strengthening  the  action  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles. 

5  T]}£jZjnglottis.  —  The  epiglottis  is  a  flap-like  valve  or 
lid  composed  of  elastic  fibrous  cartilage  which,  in  the  act 
of  swallowing,  is  bent  back  over  the  top  of  the  larynx 
and  causes  the  food  to  pass  over  the  opening  of  the  lar- 
ynx into  the  gullet.  It  is  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  in  front  and  stands  erect  during  res- 


Fig.  7.  —  Showing  Position  of  Soft  Palate 

Soft  palate  (s.p.)  and  epiglottis  (ep.) 
(A)  respiration  and  (B)  swallowing. 
Thornton's  Human  Physiology.) 


during, 
(From 


( 
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piration  and  speech,  leaving  the  air  passage  open  and 
>free.     Negus  thinks  that  the  epiglottis  in  man  is  vestigial 
and  that  it  can  be  removed  without  any  serious  conse- 
quences.7 

^Mjjke  Glottis nj — The  glottis  (Figs.  8  and  9)  is  the  open- 
ing between  the  vocal  folds.  Its  two  sides,  made  up  of 
light  yellow  fibro-elastic  ligaments  covering  the  inner  edges 

of  the  thyro-arytenoid 
muscles,  are  the  vo- 
cal folds  (cords  or 
bands) .  In  quiet 
breathing  the  glottis 
is  a  rather  wide  trian- 
gular opening  (Fig. 
gB  and  B') ,  and  in 
vocalization  the  inner 
edges  of  the  folds  are 
closely  drawn  to- 
gether (Fig.  gA  and 
A')  .  The  average 
length_cif^_the_  vocal 
bands  in  the  adult 
male  is  about  ^  of 
one  inch;  TrTthe  adtllt'1 
female  arjoutf  ^-  of 
one  "TncH. 

^  The  False  VocaL 
To  Ids  and  the  Ventri- 
cles. —  The  false  vocal  folds,  the  function  of  which  is  prob- 
ably to  protect  and  to  supplement  the  valve  action  of  the 
true  vocal  folds,  are  two  ridges  of  tissue  directly  above  the 
true  vocal  folds.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  superior 
thyro-arytenoid  folds  and  sometimes  ventricular  bands. 
Negus  suggests  that  these  folds  may  be  used  as  vibrators  in 
some  special  cases  of  dysfunction  of  the  true  folds.8    Just 


Fig.  8.  —  Interior  of  the  Larynx 

.Seen  from  above   (enlarged)  .     (From  Gray's 
Anatomy .) 


7  V.  E.  Negus,  op.  cit.,  p.  449. 


s  V.  E.  Negus,  op.  cit.,  p.  460. 
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between  the  false  folds  and  the  true  folds,  the  walls  of  the 
larynx  are  undercut  to  form  the  ventricles,  the  function 
of  which  seems  to  be  to  provide  space  in  which  the  vocal 
folds  may  move  as  they  vibrate. 

A 

A' 


Fig.  9.  —  Three  Laryngoscopic  Views  of  the  Superior  Aperture  of  the  Lar- 
ynx and  Surrounding  Parts  in  Different  States  of  the  Glottis  during  Life. 
(Czermak,  from  Quain's  Anatomy.) 

A,  the  glottis  during  the  emission  of  a  high  note  in  singing;  B,  in  easy  in- 
halation; C,  in  taking  a  deep  breath;  b,  base  of  tongue;  e,  the  upper  free 
part  of  the  glottis;  e',  the  tubercle  or  cushion  of  the  epiglottis;  ph,  part  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  behind  the  larynx;  in  the  margin  of  the 
aryteno-epiglottidean  fold;  w,  the  swelling  of  the  membrane  caused  by  the 
cuneiform  cartilage;  s,  corniculum;  a,  tip  of  arytenoid;  cv,  true  vocal  folds; 
cvs,  false  vocal  folds;  tr,  trachea;  b,  bronchi  in  C.  A',  Br,  O ' ,  diagrams  of 
the  glottis  and  positions  oFthe  arytenoid  cartilages  in  the  three  states. 

/  The  Hyoid  Bone.  —  The  hyoid  bone    (Fig.  5a) ,  some- ._ 
times  called  tjie^-tojigue  bone,  roughly  resembles  a  horse-^ 
shoe  irfsKape  and  is  situated  about  one  inch  above  the  top 
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of  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  the 
upper  attachments  for  the  ligaments  and  muscles  which 
support  the  larynx  propex.  The  hyoid  bone  is  alsolm- 
portant  in  furnishing  the  attachments  for  the  muscles  of 
the  rear  portion^of  ^the  tongue.  The  hyoid  bone  is  the 
only  bone  in  the  body  not  articulated  with  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Larynx.  —  The  muscles  of  the  larynx 

^  are  divided  into  two  groups  called  intrinsic  muscles  and 

extrinsic  muscles.    The  former  move  the  several  cartilages 

of  the  larynx  with  relation  to  each  other,  while  the  latter 

move  the  larynx  as  a  whole. 

hitrinsj^Muscles.  '  Crlco-thyroid.  —  The  crico-thyroid 
is  a  relatively  large  muscle  attached  to  the  two  cartilages 
indicated  by  the  name.  Its  action  pulls  .the-cricoid  and  the 
thyroid  cartilages  together  in  front.  This  increases  the 
distance  between  the  vocal  processes  of  the  arytenoids  and 
the  inner  front  surface  of  the  thyroid,  and  thus  tenses  the 
vocal  folds. 

\  fThyro-arytenoids,  —  The  thyro-arytenoids  are  a  pair  of 
muscles  attached  to  the  front  and  inner  surface  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  and  to  the  vocal  processes  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages.  The  yellow,  elastic  inner  edges  of  these  muscles 
are  the  vocal  folds  themselves.  The  tensing  of  the  muscles 
relaxes  the  folds.  "  The  upper  and  inner  edge  of  this 
muscle  runs  parallel  to  the  vocal  cord,  and  is  called  the 
vocalis  muscle.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  at- 
tached to  the  cord,  and  when  they  contract  longer  or 
shorter  segments  of  the  cord  are  put  on  stretch.  This  ac- 
tion may  be  compared  to  the  fingering  of  the  strings  of  the 
violin."  9 

The  lateral  crico-arytenoids.  —  The  lateral  cricoaryte- 
noids are  so  situated  between  the  cricoid  and  arytenoid  car- 
tilages that  their  pull  rotates  the  arytenoid  cartilages  in- 

o  M.  R.  Drennan,  The  Mechanism  of  Voice  and  Speech,  p.  24.  The 
Mercantile  Press. 
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Fig.  10.  —  Muscles  of  the  Tongue,  Pharynx,  etc.,  of  the  left  side.      (Allen 
Thomson,  from  Quain's  Anatomy.) 

a,  external  pterygoid  plate;  b,  styloid  process;  c,  section  of  lower  jaw;  d, 
hyoid  bone;  e,  thyroid  cartilage;  /,  cricoid  cartilage;  between  d  and  e,  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane;  g,  isthmus  of  thyroid  body;  1,  stylo-glossus  muscle; 
2,  stylo-hyoid;  3,  stylo-pharyngeus;  5,  genio-hyoid;  6,  genio-glossus;  7,  hyo- 
glossus;  8,  lingualis  inferior;  9,  part  of  superior  constrictor  of  pharynx; 
10,  back  part  of  middle  constrictor;  11,  inferior  constrictor;  12,  upper  part 
of  oesophagus;  13,  cri co-thyroid  muscle. 


ward,  bringing  the  vocal  folds  together  and  tensing  them, 
thus  closing  the  glottis. 

^J  The  posterior  crico-arytenoids.  —  The  posterior  crico- 
arytenoids are  attached  to  the  cricoid  and  arytenoid  carti- 
lages in  such  a  way  that  by  their  contraction  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  are  rotated  outward,  the  vocal  folds  are  moved 
apart  at  the  rear  and  relaxed,  thus  opening  the  glottis. 
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The  inter-arytenoid.  —  The  inter-arytenoid  muscle,  situ- 
ated, as  its  name  suggests,  between  the  two  arytenoid  car- 
tilages, works  with  the  lateral  crico-arytenoids  in  pulling 
the  two  arytenoid  cartilages  together  and  thus  aids  in  clos- 
ing the  glottis. 

-Extrinsic  Muscles.  —  In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  mus- 
cles of  the  larynx,  there  are  two  rather  important  extrinsic 
muscles.  These  are  the  sterno-thyroid  and  the  thyro- 
hyoid. 

The  sterno-thyroid.  —  The  sterno-thyroid,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  attached  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  to  the 
sternum  or  breast  bone.  Its  action  is  to  pull  the  whole 
larynx"  ctow-n  ward . 

The  thyro-hyoid.10  —  The  hyoid  bone  (Fig.  10)  is  sus- 
pended by  muscular  connections  with  the  skull,  and,  largely 
through  the  agency  of  this  thyro-hyoid  muscle,  the  larynx 
is  suspended  from  the  hyoid  bone.  When  this  muscle  con- 
tracts, the  larynx  is  pulled  upward.  It  is  easy  to  observe 
this  action  in  swallowing.  Specialists  like  Negus11  and 
Drennan  12  maintain  that  the  extrinsic  muscles  steady  the 
larynx  in  phonation  and  assist  in  the  fixation  of  some  of 
the  cartilages  —  notably  the  arytenoids  —  thus  contribut- 
ing to  vocal  efficiency.  It  is  clear  that  in  a  flexible,  floating 
structure  like  the  larynx  no  single  muscle  can  operate  in 
an  autonomous  fashion  and  it  seems  altogether  likely  that 
skilled  and  efficient  vocalization  is  possible  only  when  both 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  muscles  are  working  in  a  nice  bal- 
ance and  cooperation. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  musculature 
of  the  larynx,  a  mechanism  which  is  capable  of  a  practically 
infinite  number  of  adjustments.  The  crico-thyroid  muscle 
pulls  the  front  portion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  front 
portion  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  together,  thus  tipping  back 
I 

10  This  is  really  a  pair  of  muscles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage. 

11  V.  E.  Negus,  op.  cit.,  p.  382. 

12  M.  R.  Drennan,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
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the  arytenoid  cartilages  to  which  the  posterior  ends  of  the 
vocal  folds  are  attached.  This  is  probably  the  principal 
mechanism  for  tensing  the  vocal  folds.  The  action  of  the 
other  intrinsic  muscles,  as  has  been  shown,  is  to  move  the 
vocal  folds  together  and  to  draw  them  apart  again,  thus 
opening  and  closing  the  glottis.  The  vocal  folds  are  them- 
selves the  edges  of  muscles  and  in  a  sense  act  to  relax  and 
tense  themselves.  Probably  an  important  function  of  the 
extrinsic  muscles  which  move  the  larynx  as  a  whole  upward 
and  downward  is  to  change  the  position  of  the  vocal  folds 
with  reference  to  the  pharynx,  thus  controlling  pharyngeal 
resonance. 

THE    RESONATORS 


We  have  now  examined  the  vibrator  of  the  vocal  apparatus, 
the  larynx,  in  considerable  detail.  If  there  were  no  further 
mechanism  to  be  explained,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  intensity  of  vocal  tones.  In  all  musical  in- 
struments the  tones  initiated  by  the  vibrator  have  to  be 
built  up  and  reinforced  by  what  are  known  as  resonators. 
If  a  violin  string  be  stretched  to  its  usual  degree  of  tension 
between  two  wooden  posts  and  then  bowed  as  in  playing 
the  instrument,  nothing  more  than  a  weak,  colorless  tone 
is  produced.  When,  however,  the  same  string  is  stretched 
over  the  bridge  of  the  violin  and  caused  to  vibrate,  the  body 
of  the  instrument  (acting  as  a  resonator)  reinforces  the 
fundamental  tone  and  the  overtones  which  are  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  the  string  as  a  whole  and  its  simultane- 
ous vibration  in  segments,  and  we  get  the  rich  powerful 
tone  of  the  violin.  You  will  observe  that  all  musical  in- 
struments have  resonators.  The  piano  has  its  sounding 
board,  and  the  organ  its  pipes.  The  brass  wind  instru- 
ments, which  are  probably  more  like  the  human  vocal 
mechanism  than  any  other  instruments,  are  nothing  more 
than  resonators,  the  human  lips  themselves  furnishing  the 
vibrations  which  are  resonated  by  the  metal  tubes  of  the 
instruments.    The  difference  between  the  vibration  which 
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Fig.  11.  —  Sectional  View  of  the  Nose,  Mouth,  Pharynx,  etc. 
(From  Gray's  Anatomy) 

you  hear  when  you  place  your  lips  close  together  and  expel 
air  through  them  and  the  sounds  which  issue  from  the  cor- 
net, for  example,  is  essentially  a  matter  of  resonance. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  has  placed  on  the  market 
an  artificial  larynx  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  person  to 
use  voice  when  for  some  cause  he  has  had  his  larynx  re- 
moved.   In  some  cases  of  cancer  of  the  throat,  for  example, 
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it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  larynx.  The  usual  surgical 
procedure  in  such  operations  is  to  bring  the  upper  end  of 
the  trachea  out  through  an  opening  in  the  front  of  the  neck 
just  above  the  collar  bone.  The  artificial  larynx  is  a  very 
simple  device  which  consists  of  a  rubber  tube  the  opening 
to  which  is  secured  in  an  air-tight  fashion  over  the  opening 
of  the  trachea,  a  small  hard  rubber  box  across  the  interior 
of  which  a  rubber  band  is  stretched  (in  the  newer  models, 
a  reed  has  been  substituted  for  the  rubber  band) ,  and  a 
hard  rubber  tube  from  the  top  of  this  box  to  convey  the 
vibrations  into  the  mouth  of  the  person  using  the  device. 
When  one  blows  into  this  instrument,  causing  the  rubber 
band  to  vibrate,  nothing  more  than  a  monotonous  hum- 
ming sound  is  heard.  When  this  sound  is  introduced  into 
the  mouth,  however,  it  is  resonated  in  such  fashion  that  a 
relatively  close  approximation  to  normal  voice  is  produced, 
the  main  difference  between  the  sounds  and  those  of  the 
normal  voice  being  the  lack  of  pitch  variation  in  the  funda- 
mental tone.  This  invention  is  explained  here  merely  to 
show  the  function  of  resonance  in  voice  production. 

( ji^rjv^al  tone  is  a  composite  of  vibrations;  usually  the 
fundamental  pitch  accompanied  by  a  number  of  higher 
partials.  As  we  have  said,  the  vocal  folds  vibrate  over  their 
whole  length  and  probably  as  in  the  case  of  other  vibrating 
bodies,  they  vibrate  in  segments.  The  longer  the  vibrator, 
the  slower  its  vibrations;  the  shorter  the  vibrator,  the  more 
rapid  its  vibrations.  These  more  rapid  vibrations  pro- 
duced by  the  tendency  of  die  vibrator  to  break  up  into  seg- 
ments are  what  we  call  upper  partials  or  pvertones.  These 
tend  to  maintain  a  definite  mathematical  ratio  with  the 
lowest  partial  which  is  called  the  fundamental  and  fuse  with 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  rich,  full,  musical  tone. 
We  shall  explain  this  mechanism  in  greater  detail  in  the 
following  chapter  on  Vocal  Quality.  The  important  thing 
for  us  here  is  to  note  the  fact  that  resonance  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  importance  in  vocalization,  and  then  to  exaniine 
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the  principal  resonators  which  are  available  for  use  in  voice 
production. 

The  Pharynx.  —  At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we 
have  described  the  pharynx.  The  pharynx  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  principal  resonators  of  the  human  voice.  It  is  a 
relatively  large  bag-like  structure  the  side  and  rear  walls  of 
which  are  wholly  muscular  and  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  elaborate  set  of  muscles  which  compose  the 
walls  of  the  pharynx  can  operate  to  produce  almost  any 
conceivable  modification  in  its  size  and  shape  by  varying  its 
vertical  or  horizontal  diameter.  It  can  be  left  wide  open 
at  the  top  and  drawn  to  a  point  at  the  bottom,  forming  a 
funnel-shaped  cavity;  it  can  be  left  wide  open  at  the  bottom 
and  constricted  at  the  top.  In  short,  it  is  so  modifiable  in 
shape  that  it  has  great  possibilities  as  a  resonator. 

The  most  important  changes  in  shape  are  doubtless  those 
in  length.  If  a  glass  tube  be  placed  in  a  jar  of  water  and  a 
tuning  fork  held  over  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  it  will  be 
found  that  by  moving  the  tube  up  and  down  we  can  locate 
a  point  at  which  the  length  of  the  portion  of  the  tube  out 
of  the  water,  and  therefore  capable  of  acting  as  a  resonator, 
is  just  right  to  give  maximum  reinforcement  to  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  tuning  fork.  A  surprising  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  fork's  tone  at  this  point  not  only  shows  clearly 
the  function  of  the  resonator,  but  it  demonstrates  that  for 
each  pitch  there  is  a  cavity  of  given  size  which  gives  it  maxi- 
mum reinforcement.  Therefore,  as  the  length  of  the 
pharynx  is  increased  and  decreased,  it  can  be  fitted  with 
great  precision  to  resonate  the  different  vocal  tones  pro- 
duced in  the  larynx. 

The  Mouth.  —  Here,  again,  we  have  the  necessary  me- 
chanical apparatus  for  a  resonator  of  variable  size  and 
shape.  The  mouth  has  at  least  one  advantage  over  the 
pharynx  as  a  resonator  in  that  it  has  several  extremely  hard 
bony  surfaces  which  are  important  in  the  walls  of  a  reso- 
nator.    The  hard  palate,  usually  called  the  roof  of  the 
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mouth,  viewed  from  below  is  a  concave  or  arched  surface 
terminating  at  its  lower  edges  in  the  gums  and  the  teeth. 
The  shape  of  the  mouth  as  a  resonator  is  of  course  controlled 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  movements  of  the  lower  jaw; 
second,  by  the  almost  unlimited  possibility  of  movement 
in  the  tongue;  third,  by  the  activity  of  the  velum  or  soft 
palate  which  forms  the  posterior  portion  of  the  palate,  and, 
finally,  by  the  movements  of  the  lips.  The  control  of  the 
tongue,  the  soft  palate,  lips,  and  lower  jaw  is  a  matter  of 
prime  importance  in  speech,  not  only  for  purposes  of 
articulation  but  also  for  optimum  resonance. 
CL  The_Nasal  Cavities.  —  The  nose  is  a  very  complex  series 
of  bony  caverns  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  Proper  use 
of  the  nose  in  vocalization  will  be  described  in  detail  in  the 
next  chapter,  but  it  is  important  to  note  here  that  the  nasal 
chambers  have  important  resonance  functions. 

The  Sinuses.  —  Adjacent  to  each  of  the  two  nasal  cavi- 
ties there  are  three  bony  chambers  opening  into  it  through 
small  orifices.  The  largest  of  these  chambers  is  in  the  upper 
mandible  (jawbone)  and  is  called  the  antrum  or  maxillary 
sinus.  There  are  three  other  sinuses,  the  sphenoid,  the 
tfffinouT  (or  ethmoid  cells)  ,  and  the  small  frontal  sinus 
just" above  the  eyes.  Investigators  have  been  inclined  to 
dismiss  the  possibility  of  the  frontal  sinus  and  the  ethmoid 
c£//5jactingas  resonators  because  the  opening  into  the  for- 
mer is  so  very  small  and  the  interior  of  the  latter  is  made 
up  of  small  cells  resembling  a  fine  honey-comb.  These  so- 
called  ' '  accessory  sinuses,"  if  they  have  any  resonance  func- 
tions, are  non-adjustable  resonators.  Their  fixed  size  and 
shape  are  thought  by  some  investigators  to  determine  the 
potential  resonance  of  an  individual  voice.  Dr.  Merry 13 
has  described  a  method  whereby  through  X-ray  photogra- 
phy these  resonators  may  be  measured,  their  size  computed, 
and  their  potential  resonance  ascertained.     However,  it 

is  G.  N.  Merry,  "  A  Roentgenological  Method  of  Measuring  the  Poten- 
tiality of  Voice  Resonance,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education,  Jan. 
1919,  pp.  26-30. 
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would  seem  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  authori- 
ties in  the  field  is  that  these  sinuses  play  no  important  role 
in  voice  production. 

"  Chest  resonance  "  too  has  been  a  moot  question  in  voice 
science  from  time  immemorial.  Does  the  thorax  add  reso- 
nance to  voice?  It  seems  that  an  increasing  number  o£.&tu- 
dents  of  voice  would  answer,  "  Yes."  Although  scientific 
evidence  on  the  point  is  inadequate  and  confusing,  the 
theory  of  "  chest  resonance  "  will  not  give  up  its  place  in 
the  picture  and  its  persistent  recurrence  may  be  considered 
as  arguing  for  its  validity.14 15 16  However,  Paget 17  comes 
out  definitely  against  it  saying: 

"  Acoustically,  the  lungs  have  no  function  except  that  of  pro- 
viding the  requisite  supply  of  air  at  the  right  pressure  and  at 
the  right  time  for  the  vocal  cords  and  of  the  organs  of  articula- 
tion. They  have  no  more  resonance  than  ordinary  bellows 
would  have  if  they  were  packed  full  of  damp  bath  sponges. 
Indeed  from  an  acoustic  point  of  view,  the  human  lungs  are 
an  almost  perfect  absorber  of  sound  and  destroyer  of  reso- 
nance. .  .  It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  no  such  effect  as  chest 
resonance,  for  it  would  of  course  vary  in  pitch  for  every  degree 
of  inflation  of  the  lungs,  and  would  thus  be  a  fatal  bar  to  the 
uniform  operation  of  the  vocal  cords." 

ORGANS    OF    ARTICULATION 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  vocal  tones  which  are, 
typically,  unstopped  continuous  vowel  sounds.  We  now 
come  to  the  question  of  the  mechanism  by  which  these  tones 
may  be  interrupted  and  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce articulate  language.  There  are  four  principal  organs 
of  articulation  the  effective  functioning  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  satisfactory  spoken  language. 
These  are:  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips,  and  the  soft 
palate. 

I*  J.  F.  Dashiell,  op.  cit.,  p.  462. 

15  Holmes,  F.  L.  D.,  The  Problem  of  Voice  Placement,  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  2,  p.  236  ft.  The  Qualities  of  the  Voice,  Q.  J.  of 
S.,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  2,  pp.  249-55. 

is  Wise,  C.  M.,  "  Chest  Resonance,"  Q.  J.  of  S.,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  3, 
pp.  446-452.  17  R.  Paget,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 
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The  Tongue.  —  The  importance  of  the  tongue  in  articu- 
lation has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time;  witness  the  use 
of  the  name  of  this  organ  as  a  synonym  for  language  itself! 
The  tongue  is  really  a  very  complex  bundle  of  muscles  (Fig. 
10)  which  have  intimate  interconnections  with  the  muscles 
of  the  pharynx  and  the  larynx.  Most  people  have  greater 
facility  in  the  control  of  the  forward  portion,  or  tip,  of  the 
tongue  than  they  have  in  the  control  of  the  rear  portion  or 
the  root  of  the  tongue.  Much  slovenly  and  careless  han- 
dling of  the  consonant  sounds  of  speech  is  due  to  an  ill- 
controlled  tongue.  The  Scripture  says  that  the  tongue  is 
an  unruly  member.  It  is  so  unruly  that  most  people  never 
bring  it  into  anything  like  a  satisfactory  degree  of  subjec- 
tion. Avhen  the  student  has  his  attention  called  to  defi- 
ciencies in  articulation,  he  will  de^well  to  consider  the  way 
in  which  he  operates  his  tongue.  s  The  use  of  a  mirror  is 
helpful  at  this  point.  One  very  important  thing  is  to  keep 
the  back  of  the  tongue  down  just  as  much  as  possible  and 
thus  avoid  the  muffled  throaty  tone  which  comes  from  a 
tongue  humped  up  at  the  back,  which  obstructs  the  free 
passage  of  the  tone  out  through  the  mouth.  If  you  would 
study  the  importance  of  the  tongue  as  an  organ  of  articula- 
tion, look  through  any  textbook  on  phonetics.  You  will 
see  that  the  tongue  has  a  separate  and  distinct  position  for 
the  production  of  each  separate  sound  of  spoken  language. 
Improper  action  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  may  cause  dis- 
placements of  the  hyoid  bone  and  improper  laryngeal 
tensions. 

The  Teeth.  —  The  place  of  the  teeth  among  the  organs 
of  articuTatrorr  is  important  because  they  are  essential  to  the 
production  of  certain  consonants  such  as  f  and  JLand  be- 
cause they  facilitate  otlfer  occlusive  activities  of  lips  and 
tongue.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  effects  of  loss  of 
teeth,  particularly  the  upper  front  teeth,  upon  articulate 
speech. 

TheLijjs^=-  There  are  two  principal  ways  in  which  the 
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lips  help  to  effect  interruptions  of  tone,  thus  producing  con- 
sonant sounds.  First,  irucertain  sounds  it  is  necessary  that 
the  twjojips  be  brought  together  properly  as,  for  instance, 
injhe^sound  of  p.  Secondly,  in  certain  cases  the  lower  lip 
must  be  brought  against  the  lower  tips  of  the  upper  front 
teeth  as  in  f  and  v. 

The  Soft  Palate.  —  The  soft  palate  (Fig.  10)  is  a  very 
important  organ  in  the  production  of  voice,  principally  be- 
cause it  regulates  the  introduction  and  elimination  of  the 
true  nasal  elements.  Any  student  can  very  easily  examine 
his  own  soft  palate  in  the  mirror.  It  is  the  fleshy  curtain 
attached  to  the  hard  palate  or  roof  of  the  mouth.  During 
ordinary  respiration  it  hangs  relaxed  with  its  pendent  fleshy 
lobe,  the  uvula,  just  above  the  back  of  the  tongue.  Dur- 
ing the  production  of  all  speech  sounds  except  m,  n,  and  rj? 
it  is  drawn  backward  and  upward  by  the  action  of  its  in- 
trinsic muscles  so  as  to  close  off  the  nasal  pharynx  from  the 
mouth  pharynx  and  force  the  vibrating  air  out  through 
the  mouth.  A  lazy  soft  palate  is  responsible  for  much  poor 
speech. 

"When  the  child  is  going  through  the  period  of  pre- 
linguistic  vocalization,  he  accidentally  hits  upon  all  these 
activities  of  tongue,  teeth,  lips,  and  soft  palate,  which  are 
later  to  be  so  useful  to  him  in  the  articulation  of  language. 
One  of  the  experiments  performed  by  Professor  Miller  of 
the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  has  thrown  consider- 
able light  on  the  random  activity  responsible  for  the  learn- 
ing of  articulate  language.  Having  constructed  an  organ 
pipe  which  produced  the  sound  a:,  he  found  that  by  pinch- 
ing the  rubber  tube  connecting  the  bellows  with  the  pipe 
in  such  a  way  as  to  interrupt  partially  the  flow  of  the  air 
he  caused  the  consonant  m  to  appear.  Alternate  pinchings 
and  releasings  of  the  rubber  tube  in  this  manner  produced 
the  sounds  ma:-mai-ma:.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  the 
child  does  when  he  brings  his  lips  together  as  he  sounds  a:. 
Professor  Miller  also  found  that  if  he  pinched  the  rubber 
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tube  sufficiently  to  cut  off  the  air  completely,  he  introduced 
the  consonant  p  into  the  situation  and  was  able  to  get  the 
sounds  pai-pa:-pai.  This  is  what  happens  when  the  infant 
vocalizes  the  sound  ai,  brings  his  lips  together,  and  simul- 
taneously pulls  his  soft  palate  up,  thus  preventing  the 
breath  from  going  out  through  the  nose  as  it  does  when  he 
says  mai-ma:.  By  the  processes  discussed  in  Chapter  III, 
these  accidental  and  random  movements  of  the  organs  of 
articulation  are  fixated  and  become  part  of  the  code  of  ar- 
ticulate language. 

THE    FACTORS    OF    VOICE    CONTROL 

Three  of  the  psychological  and  physiological  factors  in- 
volved in  the  control  of  this  mechanism  of  tone  production, 
modulation,  and  articulation  are  the  following: 

Audition.  —  Some  years  ago,  there  was  registered  in  a 
graduate  scrTool  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  in 
speech  whose  voice  was  a  striking  example  of  monopitch. 
The  man  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  a  success- 
ful school  administrator  in  a  large  city,  and  was  very  keen 
intellectually.  In  an  attempt  to  identify  some  adequate 
cause  for  the  peculiar  vocal  limitations  of  this  student,  it 
was  found,  through  testing  his  sense  of  pitch  in  the  labora- 
tory, that  his  threshold  of  pitch  discrimination  was  con- 
siderably above  the  maximum  difference  which  can  be 
measured  with  an  ordinary  set  of  tuning  forks.  A  difference 
of  thirty  vibrations  per  second  (435—465)  was  not  percep- 
tible to  him;  he  said  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  they 
were  one  and  the  same  pitch.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  was  not  difficult  to  draw  the  inference  that  this  man's 
vocal  monopitch  was  the  result  of  his  auditory  deficiency. 
Of  course  it  has  long  been  a  commonplace  of  psychology 
that  the  ear  is  the  guiding  sense  in  voice.  In  Chapter  III 
we  have  described  the"pTace  of  the  ear-vocal  reflex  in  learn- 
ing to  use  the  voice.  The  absence  of  articulate  speech  in 
the  congenitally  deaf  and  the  diminution  of  accuracyand 
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skill  in  vocal  expression  invariably  associated  with  other 
types  of  deafness  indicate  the  dependence  of  voice  upon 
hearing.  Speaking  of  the  control  of  vocal  pitch,  Seashore 18 
says:  "  All  this  wonderful  control  of  pitch  in  the  speaking 
voice  is  conditioned  upon  the  presence  of  capacity  to  hear 
pitch."  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  true  of  all  elements  in 
voice  as  well.  The  capacity  to  use  any  element  in  voice 
must  beiiependent,  first  of  all,  upon  the  possibility  of  form- 
ing ear-voice  reflexes  involving  the  given  vocal  element. 

Emotional  Sensitivity  and  Control.  —  By  this  factor  we 
mean  sensitive,  well  developed  and  healthy  emotional  re- 
sponses. Without  these  the  voice  is  bound  to  be  colorless 
and  stereotyped,  whereas  richness  and  flexibility  are  needed 
first  of  all. 

Muscular  Skill.  —  Skill  in  the  control  of  the  complex 
musculature  of  the  vocal  apparatus  does  not  usually  occur 
as  an  isolated  type  of  control  but  is  typically  associated  with 
general  muscular  skill.  Anything  which  tends  to  give  the 
student  fine  muscular  coordinations  will  tend  to  improve 
his  vocalization.  Voice  is  produced  by  exactly  the  same  sort 
of  mechanism  as  is  walking  and  writing,  namely,  by  the 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  muscles.  Such  element^  as: 
the  general  muscular  tone  of  the  body,  accuracy  and-pre- 
cision  in  movement  generally,  speed  of  response  and  volun- 
tary control  - —  all  these  are  important  in  determining  effi- 
ciency in  vocalization. 

EXERCISES 

Any  physical  exercise  which  directly  strengthens  the  respira- 
tory muscles  —  especially  those  of  the  abdominal  walls  —  is  a 
good  preparation  for  vocalization. 

i .  Examine  your  own  breathing  habits.  In  taking  a  deep 
breath,  you  should:  First,  expand  the  thorax  downward  by  con- 
tracting the  diaphragm  which  will  push  the  viscera  down,  and 
out  against  the  abdominal  walls,  distending  them;  secondly, 

is  C.  E.  Seashore,  The  Psychology  of  Musical  Talent,  p,  62.  Silver, 
Burdette  and  Company. 
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expand  the  thorax  by  contracting  the  muscles  which  raise  and 
rotate  the  ribs.    Learn  to  breathe  this  way. 

2.  Following  the  order  of  muscular  actions  explained  in  Ex- 
ercise 1,  take  a  good  deep  breath  and  then  expel  the  air  from 
the  lungs  just  as  quickly  and  forcefully  as  possible. 

3.  Inspire  deeply  and  then,  producing  the  sound  h,  let  the 
air  flow  out  as  slowly  and  smoothly  as  possible.  See  how  long 
you  can  sustain  the  sound. 

4.  Inspire  deeply  and  then  force  the  air  out  in  a  series  of 
vigorous  coughs,  making  the  sound  of  h  on  each  cough. 

5.  Practice  panting  like  a  dog.  Exercises  4  and  5  should  re- 
sult in  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  diaphragm  and  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  should  help  you  to  locate  these  muscles 
and  sense  their  action. 

6.  Say:  "  When  roaming  in  Rome  "  and  "  He  was  out  at 
play."  On  the  first,  you  should  get  a  distinct  sense  of  vibration 
in  the  cheek  bones  and  nose;  on  the  second,  there  should  be 
little  such  vibration. 

7.  Practice  "  sighing  like  a  furnace."  First,  let  the  breath 
escape  through  the  nose,  and  then  through  the  mouth. 

8.  Practice  whispering  the  following  so  that  it  will  be  au- 
dible at  some  distance.  (Be  careful  not  to  use  the  vocal  folds; 
make  all  the  sounds  above  the  larynx.) 

"  Men!  You  are  now  entering  the  zone  of  greatest  danger. 
If  you  speak  a  word  or  make  one  false  move  you  may  warn  the 
enemy  of  our  approach  and  not  one  of  us  will  escape  alive. 
Remember,  now,  absolute  silence.    Forward  march!  " 

9.  Write  out  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  the  voice  of 
some  one  in  the  class.  Try  to  describe  the  voice  so  accurately 
and  vividly  that  the  class  will  identify  it. 

10.  Give  a  short  talk  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  An  Ideal  Voice 

(b)  Common  Voice  Defects   (Illustrated) 

(c)  Hearing  Ourselves  as  Others  Hear  Us 

(d)  The  Vocal  Mechanism  as  a  Delicate  Machine 

(e)  The  Best  Voice  I  Have  Ever  Heard 

(/)     The  Most  Disagreeable  Voice  I  Have  Ever  Heard 
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GENERAL   DISCUSSION 

The  Nature  of  Sound.  —  There  are  always  two  principal 
aspects  of  the  phenomena  of  sound, — ■  (1)  their  physical 
properties,  and  (2)  their  psychological  values  and  effects. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  physicist,  sound  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  pressure  changes  in  the  conducting  medium,  usu- 
ally the  air.  The  vibrating  body  crowds  the  air  together 
at  one  phase  (that  is,  its  movement  in  one  direction)  of  its 
vibration  and  then  as  the  vibrating  body  recedes  in  the 
other  phase  of  its  action  it  allows  the  air  to  expand.  For 
example,  when  one  end  of  a  strip  of  spring  steel  is  clamped 
into  a  vise,  if  the  free  end  is  pulled  in  one  direction  and 
then  released,  the  movements  of  the  spring  constitute  vibra- 
tions, which  in  turn  produce  alternate  condensations  and 
rarefactions  in  the  surrounding  air.  These  pressure 
changes  are  transmitted  through  the  air  by  the  impact  of 
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the  particles  immediately  surrounding  the  vibrator  upon 
those,  in  turn,  surrounding  them,  and  thus  they  propagate 
themselves  through  the  air  in  all  directions.  Essentially 
the  same  thing  happens  when  a  violin  string  is  pulled  to 
one  side  and  then  suddenly  released  or  when  the  head  of  a 
drum  is  struck  with  a  drumstick.  ^To  repeat,  sound,  from 
the  physicist's  standpoint,  is  then  essentially  pressure 
changes. 

For  the  psychologist,  hearing  is  a  living  being's  awareness 
of  and  reaction^tp^tJaese  pressure  changes.  The  ear  is  an 
organ  with  a  special  and  peculiar  sensitivity  to  these  pres- 
sure changes.  As  the  air  particles  which  have  been  set  into 
vibration  by  the  sounding  body  impinge  upon  the  eardrum, 
this  delicate  diaphragm  oscillates  at  the  rate  with  which 
the  pressure  changes  are  occurring  in  the  air,  and  thus, 
having  picked  up  the  physical  sound,  transmits  it,  by  means 
of  an  exceedingly  intricate  physiological  process,  to  the 
auditory  area  of  the  cortex.  The  impulses  pass  from  the 
auditory  to  the  motor  centers  and  thence  to  the  effectors. 
From  the  psychologist's  point  of  view,  sound  is  the  essential 
part  of  what  the  organism  do  esjjxsesponse  to  these  pressure 
changes.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  comes  into  discussions 
of  sound  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  separate  the 
jphyjiclS)t  sound  from  the  psychology  of  sound.  There  are 
many  physical  vibrations  or  pressure  "changes  which  occur 
too  rapidly  to  affect  the  human  ear  and  thus  to  cause  re- 
sponses in  the  human  organism.  These,  obviously,  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  psychologist.  The  physicist, 
of  course,  can  demonstrate  with  instruments  the  actual 
presence  of  these  vibrations.  Our  capacity  for  reacting  to 
vibrations  as  sound  stops  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  from  30,000  to  40,000  vibrations  per  second.  We  are 
not  capable  of  responding  in  any  definite  way  to  vibrations 
above  the  speed  of  about  40,000  per  second  until  we  come 
to  those  with  a  rate  of  400  trillion  per  second,  the  lower 
end  of  the  visible  spectrum   (red)  .      (It  should  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  both  receptors  which 
are  acted  upon  by  vibrations.)  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
visible  spectrum  the  vibrations  which  produce  violet  occur 
at  the  rate  of  about  800  trillion  per  second.  Beyond  these 
two  limits  we  can  see  nothing.  Obviously  then,  our  recep- 
tors are  "  tuned  "  to  certain  wave-lengths  only.  The  sci- 
entist has  evidence,  however,  which  leads  him  to  conclude 
that  from  zero  per  second  up  to  150  quintillion  per  second 
(the  rate  of  radium  vibrations)  there  is  no  break  in  the 
physical  series. 

Sound  has  four  physical  characteristics,  viz.,  quality,  in- 
tensity, pitch,  and  duration.  Writers  in  the  field  of  voice 
are  accustomed  to  call  these  four  elements:  "  quality," 
"force,"  "pitch"  and  "time"  We  shall  conform  to  this 
terminology. 

■The  Physics  of  Quality.  —  We  are  ready  now  to  take  up 
the  first  of  these  elements,  viz.,  vocal  quality.  For  the  physi- 
cist, the  quality  of  a  sound  is  a  matter  of  complexity  in  the 
vibrations  or  pressure  changes.  When  these  pressure 
changes  occur  in  a  very  irregular  way  the  sound  is  called 
"  noise."  j  Noise  represents  zero  in  quality.-  When  the 
changes  occur  in  a  regular  way  the  sound  is  called  "  tone." 
Now  most  vibrators  give  off  not  merely  a  single  series  of 
vibrations  but  a  number  of  series  at  the  same  time.  For 
example,  if  a  violin  string  is  plucked  at  its  center  it  vibrates 
as  a  whole  and  also  in  segments,  which  are  related  in  a 
fixed,  mathematical  ratio,  to  the  whole.  The  shorter  the 
length  of  the  string  the  more  rapidly  it  vibrates.  Conse- 
quently each  of  the  segments  of  the  string  gives  off  more 
rapid  vibrations  than  does  the  string  as  a  whole.  These 
more  rapid  vibrations  originate  upper  partials  or  over- 
tones, which  fuse  with  the  fundamental  tone  (the  partial 
of  lowest  frequency  present  in  the  composite)  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  the  string  as  a  whole. 

Now  the  mathematical  relations  between  the  fundamen- 
tal and  the  overtones,  and  among  the  overtones  themselves, 
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are  central  factors  in  determining  tone  quality.  If  .the 
overtones  are  exact  harmonics  (even  multiples)  of  the 
fundamental  tone,  the  quality  has  pleasing  psychological 
values.  The  larger  the  number  of  these  overtones,  the 
richer  and  fuller  will  be  the  tone.  Psychologically,  tone 
quality  is  a  matter  of  complexity  of  response  on  the  part 
of  the  hearer  to  the  stimulations  which  come  from  a  sound-  . 
ing  body. „  When  the  physical  components  of  the  tone  are 
such  as  to  produce  a  group  of  responses  which  integrate 
nicely  with  each  other  and,  therefore,  seem  pleasant  to  the 
hearer,  he  pronounces  the  tone  one  of  good  quality.  The 
eardrum  of  a  person  listening  to  orchestra  music  is  being 
bombarded  by  condensation  impacts  at  an  enormous  variety 
of  different  rates.  Our  judgment  of  quality  must  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  we  find  it  convenient  and  comfortable 
to  react  simultaneously  to  all  of  these  different  stimuli  — -  a 
matter  which  is  determined  by  the  mathematical  relation- 
ships among  the  various  vibrations  comprising  the  complex. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  explained  that  the 
vocal  folds  in  the  human  larynx  have  such  intricate  muscle 
attachments  that  they  may  be  tensed  in  many  ways.  Thus 
it  comes  about  that  these  folds  may  initiate  a  fundamental 
tone  by  unitary  vibration,  and  many  partial  tones  or  over- 
tones by  segmental  vibration.  As  we  have  seen,  the  func- 
tion of  the  resonators,  the  pharynx,  the  nasal  passages,  the  y 
sinuses,  and  the  mouth,  is  to  reinforce  these  several  partial 
vibrations  as  well  as  the  fundamental.  This  is  the  mech- 
anism by  which  vocal  quality  is  produced. 

Some  authorities  on  voice  hold  that  the  partials  (or  at 
least  many  of  them)  which  enter  into  the  tonal  complex  of 
the  human  voice  come,  not  from  segmental  vibrations  of 
the  vocal  folds  but  from  what  is  known  as  air-blade  vibra- 
tion set  up  in  the  various  resonators  through  which  the 
breath  column  is  forced  under  pressure.  According  to  this 
point  of  view  ("  the  puff  theory  ") ,  the  glottis  is  not  a 
vibrator  at  all  but  simply  a  valve  which  impounds  the 
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breath  beneath  it  and  then  releases  it  in  rhythmic  puffs. 
These  puffs  set  up  in  each  of  the  resonators  which  they  enter 
the  vibration  frequency  characteristic  of  a  cavity  of  the 
particular  resonator's  shape  and  size.  At  the  present  time, 
voice  scientists  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  with  finality  how 
much  of  truth  there  is  in  this  view. 

Several  other  terms  for  quality  have  been  widely  used. 
Two  of  the  most  suggestive  are  "  tone  color  "  and  "  timbre." 
Whoever  originated  these  terms  must  have  had  a  good' deal 
of  understanding,  based  either  upon  intuition  or  experi- 
mentation, of  the  real  nature  of  sound.  Tone  color,  of 
course,  suggests  the  phenomena  which  we  haye  in  color  mix- 
ture, an  analogy  which  has  considerable /applicability  to 
tone.  Timbre  is  a  word  of  French  derivation,  which 
means  "  tone  color,"  or  "  clang  tint."  Vine  difference  be- 
'  tween  middle  C  on  the  piano  and  middle  C  on  the  saxo- 
phone or  between  the  same^pitch  in  one  human  voice  and 
in  another  is,  more  than  anything  else,  a  difference  in  tone 
quality  or  timbre.  Professor  D.  C.  Miller1  has  identified 
by  mathematical  analysis  the  Tundamental  tone  and  the 
principal  overtones  in  a  particular  human  voice,  and  has 
then  constructed  a  group  of  organ  pipes  to  reproduce  this 
combination  of  fundamental  and  overtones  so  accurately 
that  when  the  organ  pipes  are  sounded,  the  voice  can  be 
clearly  recognized. 

The  Physiology  and  Psychology  of  Quality.  —  Any  per- 
son's characteristic  vocal  quality  must  necessarily  be  the 
result  of  the  anatomical  structure  and  the  physiological 
functioning  of  his  voice  mechanism.  For  example,  if  he 
has  very  small  nasal  resonators  the  complexity  of  the  vocal 
tone  may  be  reduced,  since  many  of  the  partials  find  no 
resonators  tuned  to  their  particular  pitches.  The  muscle 
tone  of  the  pharynx  undoubtedly  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  efficiency  of  its  functioning  as  a  resonator.    If  these 

i  D.  C.  Miller,  The  Science  of  Musical  Sounds.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 
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muscles  are  flabby,  the  quality  is  likely  to  be  muffled  and 
weak;  if  these  muscles  are  too  tense,  the  quality  is  likely  to 
be  harsh  and  clangy.  As  has  been  explained  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  the  soft  palate,  must  be  functioning  properly 
if  Unpleasant-nasality  is  to  be  avoided  in  vocalization. 

Vocal  quality  is  an  index  of  the  speaker's  total,  or  emo- 
tional response.  It  is,  by  virtue  of  this  fact,  more  definitely 
than  any  of  the  other  physical  elements  of  voice  associated 
with  other  emotional  responses.  Vocal  quality  changes  are 
theref or e^pxoduced  primarily  by  changes  in  the  emotional*"/ 
tone  oS^itL£^Mhxd£^£^amsrn .  They  reveal  fundamental  at- 
titudes and  states,  rather  than  intellectual  distinctions. 
We  have  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  a  cry  of  fright,  no 
matter  what  language  is  used.  We  can  feel  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  people  manifesting  a  particular  kind  of  vocal 
quality  are  angry,  even  though  we  cannot  understand  the 
words  they  speak.  We  know  that  one  speaking  like  Cap- 
tain Absolute  in  "  The  Rivals,"  when  he  is  supposed  to  be 
making  love,  and  in  order  to  disguise  his  voice  is  using  a 
hard,  gruff  quality  described  by  his  father  as  "  croaking  like 
a  frog  in  a  quinzy,"  is  doing  something  decidedly  inappro- 
priate. It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  vocal  qualities  which 
are  most  easily  identified  are  those  associated  with  the  fun- 
damental emotional  states  of  man  —  hunger,  fear,  pain, 
rage,  and  love.  Of  course  we  conventionalize  refinements 
of  these  fundamental  emotional  states  and  learn  to  recog- 
nize shadings  of  vocal  tone  as  indicative  of  derived  and  sec- 
ondary emotional  states.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  a 
comprehensive  system  of  voice  training  to  follow  the  funda- 
mental order  and  begin  with  these  total  vocal  changes,  and 
gradually  work  up  through  the  changes  requiring  more  deli- 
cate and  specialized  adjustment  of  the  vocal  muscles.  We 
should  strive  to  build  as  large  a  vocabulary  of  tones  as  pos- 
sible, the  first  consideration  being,  as  in  the  case  of  visible 
action,  to  gain  flexibility  and  versatility.    One  of  the  com- 
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monest  faults  in  vocal  quality  is  that  of  monotony.     The 
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fact  that  one  quality  is  appropriate  at  one  moment  for  the 
expression  of  a  particular  kind  of  feeling  clearly  implies 
that  it  will  be  quite  inappropriate  for  the  expression  of  a 
different  emotional  state.  This  is  where  we  begin  voice 
training,  viz.,  with  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  tone  vocabu- 
lary and  to  learn  how  to  use  this  vocabulary  most  appro- 
priately and  effectively  in  stirring  up  in  our  hearers  the 
emotional  responses  which  will  help  us  most  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  purposes. 

Monotony  may  be  caused  by  too  low  a  tension  of  the 
bodily  muscles  generally.  People  who  have  been  suffering 
from  a  long  illness  or  from  the  wasting  effects  of  disease,  or 
those  whose  emotional  life  has  dropped  down  to  practically 
zero,  who  feel  nothing  very  deeply,  are  likely  to  have  mo- 
notonous voices.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  given 
to  moods,  who  are  intensely  emotional,  but  whose  emotion 
lacks  variety,  may  have  voices  equally  monotonous,  even 
though  the  quality  be  quite  different  from  that  growing  out 
of  states  of  depression  and  lethargy.  The  effect  of  muscle 
tonicity  on  vocal  quality  is  the  utmost  importance.  One 
prime  cause  of  vocal  monotony  is  embarrassment  or  stage 
fright.  These  emotional  states  tend  to  produce  a  vocal 
quality  which  is  characteristic  of  fear  responses.  A  good 
many  unhappy  laryngeal  tensions,  harmful  to  the  voice 
mechanism,  are  present,  and  constitute  a  great  handicap  to 
the  speaker. 

Training  in  vocal  quality  means  training  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  different  emotional  responses;  it  means  training  in 
the  full,  complete,  and  varied  uses  of  the  resonators. 

THE    DIFFERENT   VOCAL    QUALITIES 

Since  Dr.  James  Rush  2  published  his  pioneer  work  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  writers  on  voice  have  usually  discussed 
eight  different  vocal  qualities.  In  the  order  in  which  we 
shall  take  them  up  these  are:  the  aspirate,  the  guttural,  the 

2  James  Rush,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice.    Grigg  and  Elliot. 
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pectoral,  the  nasal,  the  oral,  the  falsetto,  the  normal,  and 
the  orotund.  We  shall  now  explain  briefly  what  is  meant 
by  each  of  these  terms  and  what  use  is  commonly  made  of 
them. 

The  A spirate.^/-  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  aspirate 
is  n^fjT^^ly  a  quality  at  aU^-fegeagse  the  pure  aspirate  is 
really  a  combination  of  articulate  noises,  rather  than  a 
modification  of  vocal  tone.  The  word  ''aspirate"  means 
a  sound  consisting  of,  or  characterized  by,  breathing.  It  is 
breath  unvocalized  (not  set  into  vibration  by  the  glottis) 
anTftriade  into  speech  by  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  and  the  lips. 
Such  vibration  as  is  present  is  of  a  very  irregular  type  pro- 
duced by  air  blades.  The  wind  whistling  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house,  or  blown  into  a  bottle,  vibrates  in  this 
fashion.  The  whisper  is  a  pure  aspirate  quality.  What  is 
known  as  the  stage  whisper  has  in  it  elements  of  laryngeal 
vibration,  or  tone.  The  true  aspirate,  however,  occurs 
without  any  laryngeal  vibrations  whatever.  The  glottis  is 
wide  open,  the  breath  passes  through  freely,  and  all  the  vi- 
brations which  occur  start  above  the  larynx.  The  aspirate 
quality  is  associated  with  extreme  emotional  states  which  £/-' 
either  effect  a  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  or  in  some 
other  way  render  the  speaker  voiceless. 

In  the  World  War  there  were  many  cases  of  soldiers  who 
through  shell  shock  and  other  forms  of  violent  fear  lost 
their  power  to  produce  laryngeal  sound.  Some  of  them, 
many  years  later,  are  still  in  the  same  condition,  never  hav- 
ing regained  the  power  to  control  their  laryngeal  muscles. 
Most  of  them  can  whisper. 

There  are  many  real  values  to  be  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice^! whispering.  Among  these  should  be  mentioned  the 
discipline  of  the  breathing  apparatus.  The  whisper  re- 
quires the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  breath,  and  training  in 
whispering  means  training  in  deep  and  controlled  breath- 
ing. If  the  whisper  is  going  to  be  made  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  at  a  distance  this  must  be  accomplished  by  extremely 
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forcible  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  supporting  and 
projecting  a  breath  stream  which  will  produce  sufficient  air 
blade  vibration.  In  addition  to  providing  training  in 
breathing,  practice  in  the  aspirate  quality  makes  for  skilled 
and  efficient  use  of  the  articulating  mechanism.  Slovenly, 
careless'  enunciation  is  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  the 
American  people,  a  sin  in  which  students  share  with  the 
great  mass  of  our  citizens.  No  one  thing  would  do  more  to 
improve  the  speech  of  the  average  man  than  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  activity  of  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  soft 
palate.  The  aspirate  quality  is  sometimes  very  useful  for 
extreme  emphasis. 

The  Guttural.  —  The  word  "guttural"  itself  sounds  a 
t  great  deal  like  the  quality  for  which  it  stands.  It  comes 
from  a  Latin  word  meaning  "  throat."  The  quality  is  there- 
fore a  throaty  quality.  It  is  the  quality  associated  with  vio- 
lent emotions  which  choke  the  utterance.  It  comes  from 
tensions  in  the  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  muscles,  and  in- 
tense activity  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which  pulls  the 
tongue  back,  obstructing  the  pharynx,  and  probably  push- 
ing the  epiglottis  down  over  the  opening  of  the  larynx. 
The  growl  of  a  dog  represents  this  quality.  Any  intense 
emotion  is  likely  to  cause  these  muscle  tensions  in  the 
throat,  and  produce  the  guttural  quality.  — Qri^the  whole, 
there  is  rather  little  value  to  be  derived  from  the  practice 
of  this  quality  because  the  uses  for  it  are  relatively  rare, 
and  the  constrictions  which  produce  it  are  largely  involun- 
tary, functioning  on  the  few  appropriate  occasions,  without 
much  conscious  attention  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  This 
is  the  quality  of  which  teachers  of  vocal  music  try  to  rid 
their  pupils,  by  talking  of  "  placing  the  voice  "  forward  in 
the  mouth,  rather  than  back  in  the  throat.  The  best -way 
to  get  rid  of  a  chronic  guttural  quality  is  to  break  up  those 
bad  emotional  habits  which  cause  it.  We  should  try  to 
shift  the  effort  in  voice  production  from  the  laryngeal 
muscles  and  place  it  upon  the  muscles  of  the  respiratory 
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system,  particularly  the  abdominal  muscles.  Many  speak- 
ers in  a  situation  which  demands  more  than  an  ordinary 
amount  of  voice  fall  into  the  habit  of  constricting  the  throat 
muscles,  instead  of  pumping  more  vigorously  with  the  ab- 
dominal muscles.  Then,  too,  we  should  take  care  to  keep 
the  tongue  forward  against  the  teeth  and  flattened  out,  y 
rather  than  back  away  from  the  teeth,  and  humped  up  in 
the  back  of  the  mouth. 

'he  Pectoral.  —  The  pectoral  quality  is  deep  and  hollow 
and  appears  to  come  from  the  region  of  the  chest.  Hence 
the^ialrip^gEtcffarrwhich  means  "  pertaining  to  the  chest." 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  is  considerable  doubt 
at  the  present  time  as  to  how  much  the  chest  cavity  itself 
can  actually  function  as  a  resonator.  However  that  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sternum  and  the  ribs  do  vi- 
brate sympathetically,  and  these  vibrations  are  particularly 
prominent  in  what  we  call  the  pectoral  tone.  This  tone  is 
associated. with  the  unpleasant  emotional  states  of  the  fear 
group.  It  is  appropriate  in  expressing  this  type  of  emotion. 
Its  uses  are  therefore  very  limited.  Dr.  Rush  maintains 
that  it  comes  from  an  over-expansion  of  the  pharyngeal 
walls,  producing  the  effect  of  vibrations  within  a  reso- 
nator a  little  too  large  for  efficient  amplification.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  guttural,  differing  only  in  the  fact  that 
different  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  muscles  are  tensed,  and 
the  tongue  is  pulled  forward  and  down,  instead  of  back- 
ward, as  in  the  guttural.  The  action  of  the  muscles  is  not 
vigorous  enough  to  force  the  air  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  clear,  pleasant  vocalization.  The  best  remedy  for 
too  much  pectoral  quality  in  the  voice  is  the  cultivation 
of  lighter  or  "more  cheerful  emotional  states. 

The  Nasal.  —  The  nasal  quality  is  one  which  is  fre- 
quently misunderstood,  largely  because  it  is  confused  with 
an-unpleasant,  "  nosey  "  twang,  and  because  its  proper  place 
in  the  scheme  of  vocalization  is  often  not  clearly  appre- 
hended.   The  function  of  the  soft  palate  has  already  been 
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explained.  In  only  three  English  sounds,  viz.,  m,  n,  and  rj, 
should  the  soft  palate  hang  relaxed,  the  lips  be  closed,  and 
the  vocalized  breath  be  emitted  through  the  nose.  In  all 
other  cases  the  soft  palate  should  be  raised  to  accomplish 
the  complete  closing  off  (occlusion)  of  the  nasal  passages. 
Such  reinforcement  of  tone  as  is  produced  by  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties while  the  soft  palate  is  held  up  in  place  must  come  from 
sympathetic  vibrations  of  the  air,  in  the  nasal  cavities,  trans- 
ferred from  the  mouth  and  pharynx  through  the  soft  palate 
and  through  the  hard  palate.    No  vocalized  air  should  be 

\s  escaping  through  the  nose  when  we  are  uttering  sounds 
other  than  m,  n,  and  rj.  Frequently  people  are  lazy. with 
their  soft  palates  just  as  they  are  lazy  with  their  lips  and 
tongue.  The  result  is  that  air  passes  but  through  the  nose 
during  the  vocalization  of  sounds  which  should  not  be 
nasalized,  and  then  we  have  an  objectionable  form  of  na- 
sality. The  tongue  and  throat  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  hard  palate  and  soft  palate  can  be  brought  into  play  as 
vibrators  with  the  result  that  sympathetic  resonance  in  the 
nasal  passages  and  sinuses  may  be  produced.  The  student 
should  observe  his  own  soft  palate  in  the  mirror  to  see  that 
it  is  active,  that  it  is  up  when  it  should  be  up,  and  down 
when  it  should  be  down.  A  mirror  held  under  the  nose 
will  reveal  whether  or  not  breath  is  coming  out  through 
the  nose  when  it  should  not  be.  Another  objectionable 
quality  which  is  frequently  miscalled  "  nasal  "  is  that  pro- 
duced when  there  are  obstructions  in  the  upper  pharynx, 
as  in  bad  cases  of  adenoids,  or,  when  the  turbinates  are  so 
enlarged  or  the  septum  deviates  so  as  to  block  the  nasal 
passages.  These,  and  similar  conditions  produce  not  a  true 
nasal  quality  but  interferences  with  proper  nasal  resonance. 
XT  he  two  things  to  look  out  for  then,  with  respect  to  nasal 
j     quality,  are,  first,  to  have  full,  complete  nasal  resonance  on 

/  the  sounds  m,  n,  andn,  and  secondly,  to  have  the  soft  palate 
so  well  trained  and  so  active  that  it  will  completely  close 
up  the  opening  between  the  nasal  and  the  mouth  pharynx 
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on  all  other  sounds.  As  we  shall  later  see,  satisfactory  nor- 
mal and  orotund  qualities  involve  a  proper  use  of  the  nasal 
quality.  Of  course  improper  nasality  may  be  used  in  acting 
and  impersonating  when  characterization  demands  it. 

The  Oral.  —  As  its  name  implies,  the  oral  is  a  "  mouth 
quality.     It  emphasizes  the  mouth  as  a  resonator,  at  thf 
expense  of  the  pharynx.    It  is  weak  and  ineffective.     Usu- 
ally it  indicates  a  lack  of  emotion.  p[t  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  feel  deeply  about  anything  and  at  the  y 
same  time  speak  in  this  oral  quality,  which  suggests  affecta-  * 
tion^jborgdoxiujtnd  ennui^  About  the  only  use  which  any 
speaker  ever  cares  to  make  of  the  oral  quality  is  in  mimick- 
ing the  voice  of  an  effeminate  man  or  an  affected  schoolj 
girl,  jit  has  one  virtue  only,  and  that  is  that  it  is  likely  to        a? 
be  clear  and  coupled  with  good  articulation.     It  always    \J 
lacks  volume  and  power. 

The  Falsetto.  —  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
is  really  a  separate  quality  or  merely  an  unusually  high 
pitch;  in  any  case  the  pitch  of  this  tone  is  the  characteristic 
thing  about  it.  { It  is  decidedly  higher  than  that  of  the  nor- 
mal speaking  voice,  and  this  fact  probably  accounts  for  its 
shrill  and  unpleasant  character^  It  is  likely  that  there  are 
in  the  vocal  mechanism  no  resonators  so  timed  as  to  be 
capable  of  reinforcing  the  extremely  high  overtones  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  pleasing  falsetto  quality.  It  is  not  only 
thin,  figuratively,  but  it  is  thin  literally,  for  few  partial 
tones  are  present  to  lend  richness  to  it.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  anyone  but  an  actor  could  have  very  much  use  for  the 
falsetto  quality.  The  emotional  sources  of  the  falsetto  are 
proBably^m  high  tensions  such  as  those  characteristic  of 
irritability  and  fatigue. 

The.JSformal.  —  We  are  using  the  term  "  normal  "  here, 
not  as  meaning  the  usual  quality  which  any  given  person 
employs,  but  rather,  in  a  stricter  sense,  as -ir^di eating  the 
"  right  "  tone  for  all  ordinary  informal  situations  in  speech. 
This  quality  should  be  first  of  all  clear  and  agreeable.     It 
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should  employ  all  of  the  resonators;  it  should  be  free  from 
improper  nasality;  from  too  much  of  the  guttural  growl,  the 
hollow  pectoral  murmur,  and  the  oral  and  falsetto  thinness 
and  squeakiness.  All  of  the  breath  should  be  vocalized, 
rather  than  allowed  to  escape  as  it  does  in  the  aspirate.  This 
kind  of  voice  will  come  from  normal  emotions  which  bring 
with  them  normal  tensions  in  the  musculature  of  the  voice 
mechanism,  making  possible  the  proper  balance  between 
relaxation  and  tension  everywhere.  A  good  normal  quality 
is  more  than  anything  else  the  result  of  proper  mental  hy- 
giene, but  this  should  not  cause  us  to  overlook  the  fact  that, 
in  itself,  a  conscientious  effort  to  improve  the  vocal  quality 
may  be  an  excellent  means  of  mental  hygiene.  In  produc- 
ing this  quality  the  whole  vocal  mechanism  should  be  em- 
ployed without  undue  stress  on  any  of  its  parts.  Again,  we 
reiterate  the  advice  —  become  conscious  of  your  own  vocal 
quality;  compare  it  with  that  of  others,  and  emulate  that 
which  is  better  than  yours. 

Very  many  people  use  better  voices  over  the  telephone 
than  those  which  they  use  in  most  other  speech  situations. 
Observe  your  telephone  voice;  if  it  is  better  than  your  ordi- 
nary voice  try  to  use  it  more  frequently. 

The  Orotund.  —  By  etymology  "  orotund  "  means  "  with 
a  round  mouth."  It  is  produced  very  much  as  is  the"nor- 
mal  quality  except  that  it  involves  greater  force  and  more 
especial  attention  to  those  resonance  characteristics  which 
make  for  audibility  at  a  distance.  Dr.  Rush  long  ago  de- 
scribed it  as  the  natural  voice  and  the  highest  perfection 
of  cultivated  utterance  in  a  public  speaker.  The  utterance 
of  words  fraught  with  deep  emotiona^  significance,  on  more 
or  less  formal  occasions,  in  anything  but  the  orotund  voice 
is  recognized  at  once  as  inappropriate  and  ineffective.  In 
the  use  of  this  quality,  physical  vigor  is  a  great  advantage. 
We  must  look  to  our  postural  tensions,  to  the  activity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  to  the  elimination  of  improper 
throat  constrictions  and  interferences  in  the  resonating 
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mechanism.  The  orotund  quality  should  not  be  thought 
of  as  an  affectation.  Public  speakers  and  readers  often  find 
themselves  in  situations  in  which  the  orotund  quality  — 
merely  the  normal  made  more  vigorous  and  effective  —  is  •  / 
absolutely  indispensable.  Needless  to  say,  it  should  not  be 
used  when  it  is  not  needed  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
speaker's  purpose.  Just  as  the  speaker's  gestures  before  an 
audience  of  five  thousand  people  would  have  to  be  drawn 
on  a  larger  scale  than^they  would  in  an  informal  conversa- 
tion with  one  person,  so  we  must  apply  the  same  principle 
of  amplification  to  vocal  quality  when,  without  it,  the 
quality  will  be  weak  and  inadequate. 

EXERCISES 

Practice  reading  the  following  selections  with  careful  atten- 
tion to  appropriate  vocal  quality. 

1  "  The  day  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 

The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 

But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 

And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary."  —  Longfellow 

2  "  Minority!  If  a  man  stand  up  for  the  right,  though  the 
right  be  on  the  scaffold,  while  the  wrong  sits  in  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment; if  he  stands  for  the  right,  though  he  eat,  with  the  right 
and  truth,  a  wretched  crust;  if  he  walk  with  obloquy  and  scorn 
in  the  by-lanes  and  streets,  while  falsehood  and  wrong  ruffle  it 
in  silken  attire  —  let  him  remember  that  wherever  the  right  and 
truth  are,  there  are  always  troops  of  tall  ministering  angels  gath- 
ering around  him,  and  God  himself  stands  within  the  dim  fu- 
ture and  keeps  watch  over  his  own!  " 

3  Threnos 

O  World!    O  Life!    O  Time! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb, 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime? 

No  more  —  Oh,  never  more! 
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Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight: 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 

No  more  —  Oh,  never  more!  —  Shelley 

4  Invictus 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  b£ 

For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 

I  have  not  winced  or  cried  aloud; 
Beneath  the  bludgeonings  of  fate 

My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll; 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul.  —  Henley 

5  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn 

Thou  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quietness, 

Thou  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow  time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme: 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 

Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 
In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady? 
What  men  or  gods  are  these?    What  maidens  loth? 

What  mad  pursuit?    What  struggle'  to  escape? 
What  pipes  and  timbrels?    What  wild  ecstasy? 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on; 

Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd, 
Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone: 

Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare; 
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Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 
Though  winning  near  the  goal  —  yet,  do  not  grieve; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss, 
Forever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair! 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs!  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

Forever  piping  song  forever  new; 
More  happy  love!  more  happy,  happy  love! 

Forever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy 'd, 
Forever  panting,  and  forever  young; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above, 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloy'd, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 

Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest? 
What  little  town  by  river  or  seashore, 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 
Is  emptied  of  this  folk,  this  pious  morn? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  forevermore 

Will  silent  be;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return. 

O  Attic  shape!    Fair  attitude!  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed; 

Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity:  Cold  Pastoral! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 
"  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,"  —  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

—  Keats 
6  At  His  Brother's  Grave 

My  Friends:  I  am  going  to  do  that  which  trie  dead  oft  prom- 
ised he  would  do  for  me. 

The  loved  and  loving  brother,  husband,  father,  friend,  died 
where  manhood's  morning  almost  touches  noon  and  while  the 
shadows  still  were  falling  toward  the  west. 
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He  had  not  passed  on  life's  highway  the  stone  that  marks  the 
highest  point,  but,  being  weary  for  a  moment,  lay  down  by  the 
wayside,  and  using  his  burden  for  a  pillow,  fell  into  that  dream- 
less sleep  that  kisses  down  his  eyelids  still.  While  yet  in  love 
with  life  and  raptured  with  the  world,  he  passed  to  silence  and 
pathetic  dust. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  may  be  best,  just  in  the  happiest,  sunniest 
hour  of  all  the  voyage,  while  eager  winds  are  kissing  every  sail, 
to  dash  against  the  unseen  rock,  and  in  an  instant  hear  the  bil- 
lows roar  above  a  sunken  ship.  For,  whether  in  midsea  or 
'mong  the  breakers  of  the  farther  shore,  a  wreck  at  last  must 
mark  the  end  of  each  and  all.  And  every  life,  no  matter  if  its 
every  hour  is  rich  with  love  and  every  moment  jewelled  with  a 
joy,  will  at  its  close  become  a  tragedy  as  sad  and  deep  and  dark 
as  can  be  woven  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  mystery  and  death. 

This  brave  and  tender  man  in  every  storm  of  life  was  oak 
and  rock,  but  in  the  sunshine  he  was  vine  and  flower.  He  was 
the  friend  of  all  heroic  souls.  He  climbed  the  heights  and  left 
all  superstitions  far  below,  while  on  his  forehead  fell  the  golden 
dawning  of  the  grander  day. 

He  loved  the  beautiful,  and  was  with  color,  form,  and  music 
touched  to  tears.  He  sided  with  the  weak,  and  with  a  willing 
hand  gave  alms;  with  loyal  heart  and  with  purest  hands  he 
faithfully  discharged  all  public  trusts. 

He  was  a  worshipper  of  liberty,  a  friend  of  the  oppressed.  A 
thousand  times  I  have  heard  him  quote  these  words:  "  For  jus- 
tice all  place  a  temple,  and  all  seasons  summer."  He  believed 
that  happiness  was  the  only  good,  reason  the  only  torch,  justice 
the  only  worship,  humanity  the  only  religion,  and  love  the  only 
priest.  He  added  to  the  sum  of  human  joy;  and  were  every  one 
to  whom  he  did  some  loving  service  to  bring  a  blossom  to  his 
grave,  he  would  sleep  tonight  beneath  a  wilderness  of  flowers. 

Life  is  a  narrow  vale  between  the  cold  and  barren  peaks  of 
two  eternities.  We  strive  in  vain  to  look  beyond  the  heights. 
We  cry  aloud,  and  the  only  answer  is  the  echo  of  our  wailing 
cry.  From  the  voiceless  lips  of  the  unreplyinspead  there  comes 
no  word;  but  in  the  night  of  death  hope  sees* a  star,  and  listen- 
ing love  can  hear  the  rustle  of  a  wing. 

He  who  sleeps  ljere,  when  dying,  mistaking  the  approach  of 
death  for  the  return  of  health,  whispered  with  his  latest  breath, 
"  I  am  better  now."  Let  us  believe,  in  spite  of  doubts  and  dog- 
mas, and  tears  and  fears,  that  these  dear  words  are  true  of  all  the 
countless  dead. 
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And  now  to  you  who  have  been  chosen,  from  among  the 
many  men  he  loved,  to  do  the  last  sad  office  for  the  dead,  we 
give  his  sacred  dust.  Speech  cannot  contain  our  love.  There 
was,  there  is,  no  greater,  stronger,  manlier  man. 

—  R.  G.  Ingersoll 

7  To  Autumn 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun; 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch  eaves  run; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage  trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel;  to  set  budding  more, 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease; 

For  Summer  has  o'erbrimm'd  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 
Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 
Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind; 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 
Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers: 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook; 
Or  by  a  cider  press,  with  patient  look, 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?    Ay,  where  are  they? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too,  — 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day 

And  touch  the  stubble  plains  with  rosy  hue; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn; 

Hedge  crickets  sing;  and  now  with  treble  soft 

The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft; 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

—  Keats 
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8  To  Milton 

Milton!  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour: 
England  hath  need  of  thee:  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters:  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men: 
Oh!  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart: 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea, 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free; 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

—  Wordsworth 

9  Daybreak 

A  wind  came  up  out  of  the  sea, 

And  said,  "  O  mists,  make  room  for  me." 

It  hailed  the  ships,  and  cried,  "  Sail  on, 

Ye  mariners,  the  night  is  gone." 

And  hurried  landward  far  away, 

Crying,  "  Awake!  it  is  the  day." 

It  said  unto  the  forest,  "  Shout! 

Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out!  " 

It  touched  the  wood-bird's  folded  wing, 

And  said,  "  O  bird,  awake  and  sing." 

And  o'er  the  farms,  "  O  chanticleer, 

Your  clarion  blow;  the  day  is  near." 

It  whispered  to  the  fields  of  corn, 

"  Bow  down,  and  hail  the  coming  morn." 

It  shouted  through  the  belfry  tower, 

"  Awake,  O  bell!  proclaim  the  hour!  ''' 

It  crossed  the  churchyard  with  a  sigh, 

And  said,  "  Not  yet  —  in  quiet  lie." 

—  Longfellow 

10  The  Chambered  Nautilus 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 
Sails  the  unshadowed  main,  — 
The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
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On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl! 

And  every  chambered  cell, 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed,  — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed! 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Then  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings: 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea! 

—  Holmes 

11  The  Ocean 

"  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin,  his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore;  upon  the  watery  plain 
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The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 

A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 

When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 

Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown." 

—  Byron 

12  From  "Robert  of  Sicily" 

"  Half  choked  with  rage,  King  Robert  fiercely  said, 
'  Open:  'tis  I,  the  King!    Art  thou  afraid?  ' 
The  frightened  sexton,  muttering,  with  a  curse, 
1  This  is  some  drunken  vagabond  or  worse!  ' 
Turned  the  great  key  and  flung  the  portal  wide." 

—  Longfellow 

13  Shylock  Speaks    (aside) 

How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks! 

I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian; 

But  more,  for  that  in  low  simplicity 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 

The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

He  hates  our  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails, 

Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 

On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift, 

Which  he  calls  interest.    Cursed  be  my  tribe, 

If  I  forgive  him!  —  Shakespeare 

14  The  Ghost  to  Hamlet 

I  am  thy  father's  spirit, 

Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 

And  for  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires, 

Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 

Are  burnt  and  purged  away.    But  that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison  house, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul;  freeze  thy  young  blood; 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres; 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
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Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine: 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.    List,  list,  O  list! 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love  — 
Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder. 

Fare  thee  well  at  once! 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire; 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu!  remember  me.  —Shakespeare 

15  Shylock  to  Antonio 

Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 

In  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  me 

About  my  moneys  and  my  usances; 

Still  I  have  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug; 

For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 

You  call  me  —  misbeliever,  cut-throat,  dog, 

And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 

And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 

Well  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  help: 

Go  to  then;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 

"  Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys:"  You  say  so; 

You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 

And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 

Over  your  threshold:  moneys  is  your  suit. 

What  should  I  say  to  you?    Should  I  not  say, 

"  Hath  a  dog  money?    Is  it  possible 

A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?  "  or 

Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 

With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness, 

Say  this: 

"  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last; 

You  spurn'd  me  such  a  day;  another  time 

You  called  me  dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 

I'll  lend  you  thus  much  moneys?  "  —  Shakespeare 

16  Shylock's  Reply  to  Salarino 

If  it  will  feed  nothing  else  it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath 
disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  half  a  million;  laugh'd  at  my 
losses,  mock'd  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my 
bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies;  and  what's 
his  reason?    I  am  a  Jew.    Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew 
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hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with 
the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same 
diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the 
same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is?  If  you  prick  us,  do 
we  not  bleed?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  if  you  poison  us, 
do  we  not  die?  And  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge?  if 
we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a 
Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility?  revenge:  if  a  Chris- 
tian wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian 
example?  Why,  revenge.  The  villany  you  teach  me,  I  will 
execute;  and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  better  the  instruction. 

—  Shakespeare 

17  Cassius  to  Brutus 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake:  'tis  true,  this  God  did  shake: 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly, 
And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world 
Did  lose  his  lustre:  I  did  hear  him  groan: 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas,  it  cried,  "  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius," 
As  a  sick  girl.    Ye  Gods,  it  doth  amaze  me 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.  —  Shakespeare 
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GENERAL   DISCUSSION 

The  Physics  of  Force.  —  This  element  of  sound  which  we 
call  force  is  sometimes  known  to  the  physicist  as  "  volume  " 
and  sometimes  as  "  intensity."  In  physical  terms,  the  inten- 
sity of  a  tone  is  determined  by  two  factors:  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibration  and  the  frequency  of  the  vibration.  The 
formula  for  computing  the  intensity  of  a  simple  tone  is 
J  =  a2  X  f2 1  —  which  means  that  the  intensity  of  a  tone  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  square  of  the  amplitude  and  the 

1  D.  C.  Miller,  op.  cit.,  p.  54.  In  order  to  make  use  of  this  formula 
for  measuring  the  intensity  of  such  a  complex  tone  as  is  produced  by  the 
human  voice,  we  should  have  to  analyze  the  tone  first,  apply  the  formula 
to  each  partial  present,  and  then  add  the  various  products. 
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square  of  the  frequency  of  the  vibrations  which  compose  it. 
The  second  of  these  two  factors  is  sometimes  ignored  by 
writers  on  voice.  Let  us  examine  both  factors  briefly:  You 
know  that  when  you  strike  a  piano  key  the  amount  of  tone 
which  is  produced  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  force 
which  you  expend  in  touching  the  key.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  harder  you  strike  the  key  the  harder  the  ham- 
mer hits  the  string,  and  the  greater  is  the  distance,  or  ampli- 
tude, through  which  the  string  moves  in  vibrating.  The 
harder  you  hit  it,  the  greater  the  amplitude  of  the  vibra- 
tion and  the  more  intense,  or  the  louder,  the  tone.  Now 
our  formula  says  that  in  dealing  with  a  constant  frequency, 
the  intensity  varies  as  the  square  of  the  amplitude.  Thus 
if  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  is  doubled,  you  get  a  tone 
four  times  as  intense;  if  the  amplitude  is  trebled,  you  get 
a  tone  nine  times  as  intense.  But  there  is  another  factor 
involved,  that  of  frequency  or  pitch.  If  you  strike  middle 
C  on  the  piano  and  then  hit  the  key  one  octave  higher  hard 
enough  to  cause  the  string  to  vibrate  through  the  same  am- 
plitude, you  get  four  times  the  intensity  because  the  fre- 
quency of  the  higher  note  is  twice  that  of  the  lower.  (This 
is  on  the  assumption  that  the  sounding  board  functions 
equally  well  for  the  different  pitches,  giving  equal  quality 
to  low  and  high  notes.) 
* ^Ws-^ontrol  the  force  of  vocal  tone  by  regulating  the  im- 
pact of  the  breath  stream  against  the  vocal  folds  and  by 
varying  their  tension,  thus  determining  the  amplitude  of 
their  vibration.  Negus  has  shown  2  that  an  increase  of  air 
pressure  against  the  vocal  folds  from  below  raises  the  pitch 
if  the  tension  of  the  folds  remains  constant. 

Women's  voices  are  approximately  one  octave  higher  in 
pitch  than  men's.  The  average  pitch  of  the  male  voice  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  vibrations  per  second,  while 
that  of  the  female  voice  is  three  hundred  vibrations  per 
second.     Therefore,  with  a  given  amplitude  of  vibration 

2  V.  E.  Negus,  op.  cit.,  p.  375. 
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there  would  be  four  times  as  much  intensity  to  the  woman's 
voice.  That  women's  voices  are  not  more  intense  than 
men's  is  explained;  irT part  at  least,  by  the  fact  that  the  am- 
plitude of  the  vibration  of  women's  vocal  folds  is  much  less 
than  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  men's. 

When  we  attempt  to  increase  vocal  force,  it  seems  per- 
fectly natural  for  us  to  raise  the  pitch  also.  The  reason 
why  two  vocal  tones  produced  by  equal  expenditures  of 
energy,  but  at  different  pitches,  are  not  always  equal  in  in- 
tensity, is  that  the  higher  tone  frequently  does  not  get  as 

)OoVand  as  complete  resonance  as  does  the  lower  tone. 
he  Physiology  of  Vocal  Force.  —  In  addition  to  effi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  the  resonators  (which  as  we  have  just 
indicated,  may  be  very  important  in  the  control  of  vocal 
force)  the  whole  problem  is  more  than  anything  else  one 
of  breathing.  Most  speakers  have  sufficient  vital  capacity 
(lung  capacity)  for  the  production  of  any  degree  of  vocal 
force  which  they  need.  The  question  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  having  a  lot  of  breath  as  knowing  how  to  con- 
trol and  use  a  moderate  amount  economically.  ^The  most 
importannmuscles  in  the  body  for  the  production  and  con- 
trol of  vocal  force  are  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  walls, 
which  should  be  trained  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  If 
you  would  learn  what  flabbiness  in  the  abdominal  walls 
means  in  the  production  of  vocal  force,  note  the  voice 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  typhoid  patient.  Such  a 
patient  always  has  an  extremely  weak  voice  for  the  reason 
that  the  abdominal  muscles  which  support  the  action  of 
the  diaphragm  have  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  disease. 

We  have  already  indicated  something  of  the  importance 
of  vocal  force  in  stirring  up  responses  in  the  hearers.  The 
speaker  should  strive  to  develop  energy  of  tone.  The 
effectiveness  of  a  strong  voice  may  be  suggested  by  the  pa- 
thetic fact  that  many  of  our  great  political  leaders  have 
been  men  with  unusually  energetic  voices,  but  with  mental 
powers  which  unfortunately  did  not  correspond  to   the 
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strength  of  their  voices.  There  is  hardly  any  accomplish- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  speaker  which  brings  greater  re~ 
turns  than  the  development  of  the  capacity  for  using  all  the 
degrees  of  vocal  force,  from  pianissimo  to  fortissimo.  The 
thing  which  the  speaker  should  avoid  above  all  things  in 
\  vocal  force  is  a  tendency  to  use  one  degree  of  force  all  the 
time.  Some  speakers  talk  continually  in  a  soft  weak  voice, 
while  others  always  bellow  with  terrific  force.  Of  the  two 
mistakes,  the  former  is  likely  to  be  less  offensive  to  an  audi- 
ence, but  this  does  not  imply  that  too  little  energy  is  a 
good  thing.  The  element  of  force  in  vocalization  is  a  little 
less  closely  allied  to  emotional  responses  than  is  vocal  qual- 
ity, but  it  is  still  a  highly  emotional  matter.  To  put  the 
case  the  other  way,  the  changes  in  force  are  a  little  more 
useful  than  changes  in  quality  for  indicating  intellectual 
distinctions,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  not  used  so  much 
for  intellectual  distinctions  as  they  are  for  showing  how 
the  speaker  feels  about  what  he  says.  A  considerable  de- 
gree of  vocal  force  is  necessary  if  the  audience  is  not  to 
get  the  impression  that  the  speaker  is  lacking  in  sincerity 
and  earnestness.  The  degree  of  force  which  a  speaker 
uses  influences  the  audience  profoundly. 

FORMS    OF    FORCE 

We  have  said  that  force  is  primarily  a  matter  of  breathing. 
There  are  three  principal  ways  in  which  the  breath  can  be 
used  in  the  production  of  force,  and  these  three  types  of 
breathing  produce  three  forms  of  force,  which  are  the 
'  effusive,  the  expulsive,  and  the  explosive. 
A v'  The  Effusive  Form.  —  The  effusive  form  of  force  is  one 
in  which  the  expiratory  action  of  the  breathing  apparatus 
starts  the  tone  gently,  gradually  raises  it  to  the  maximum 
of  force  used,  and  then  continues  without  jerks  or  breaks 
to  the  end.  This  form  is  associated  with  tranquil  emotions 
and  is  especially  suitable  to  the  utterance  of  material  which 
is  characterized  by  one  dominant  mood  throughout.    The 
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absence  of  variety  in  the  emotion  expresses  itself  in  this 
rather  monotonous,  sustained  form  of  force.  For  example, 
the  effusive  form  would  be  appropriate  in  speaking  the 
following: 

"  All  heaven  and  earth  are  still,  —  though  not  in  sleep, 
But  breathless  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most, 

And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep; 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still:  From  the  high  host 

Of  stars  to  the  lulled  lake  and  mountain  coast, 
All  is  concenter'd  in  a  life  intense."  3 

The  Expulsive  Form.  —  The  expulsive  form  usually 
demands  more  energy  in  the  expiratory  movements  and 
always  more  abruptness  of  starting,  or  attack,  than  does  the 
effusive.  There  is  more  variety  of  emotion  represented 
in  the  material  to  which  this  form  is  suited. 

There  is  considerable  tendency  for  the  amount  of  force 
to  swell  out  rather  abruptly  in  the  expulsive  form.  The 
main  characteristic,  however,  (is  die  increasing  in  the  en- 
ergy and  the  variety  of  utterance.*  Deep  breathing  and 
forcible  contraction  of  abdominal  muscles  are  necessary. 
An  example  of  material  in  the  utterance  of  which  the 
expulsive  is  required  is  the  stirring  peroration  to  Burke's 
Speech  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings: 

"  By  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  I 
impeach  Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
in  Parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust  he  has 
abused. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  national  character  he  has  dishonored. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose 
laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  has  subverted. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose 
property  he  has  destroyed,  whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and 
desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  which  he 
has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and  oppressed  in  both  sexes. 

3  Lord  Byron,  Stillness  of  the  Night. 
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And  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  and  by  the  virtue  of  those 
eternal  laws  of  justice  which  ought  equally  to  pervade  every  age, 
condition,  rank,  and  situation  in  the  world." 

The  Explosive.  —  It  will  become  apparent  by  this  time 
that  we  are  dealing  here,  not  with  sharply  delineated 
divisions,  but  simply  with  the  two  extremes  represented 
by  the  effusive  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  explosive  on  the 
other,  and  that  the  expulsive  is  essentially  an  intermediate 
form.  The  explosive  form  is  one  which  is  extremely 
abrupt  in  its  attack,  and  notable  for  its  extreme  and  some- 
times violent  changes  in  force.  CEhis  form  requires  a 
maximum  of  power  and  efficiency  in  the  muscles  of  ex- 
piration-; The  abdominal  muscles  must  not  only  be  ca- 
pable of  powerful  contraction  to  bring  about  an  expulsion 
of  the  air  with  sufficient  force  to  set  the  vocal  folds  into 
strong  vibration,  but  they  must  also  act  wTith  a  degree  of 
abruptness  not  required  of  them  in  the  other  forms.  This 
form  is  used  in  the  expression  of  intense  emotions.  The 
effect  of  this  form  of  force  properly  handled  is  to  give  the 
hearer  a  definite  sense  of  shock.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  student  note  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  par- 
ticularly in  such  acts  as  a  sudden  cough  or  a  quick  burst  of 
laughter.  These  indicate  the  breathing  action  required 
for  the  use  of  the  explosive  form  of  force.  An  example 
suited  to  this  form  is: 

"  Strike  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires! 

Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires! 
Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 

God,  and  your  native  land!  "  4 

DEGREES    OF    FORCE 

We  should  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that  in  discussing 
forms  of  force  we  have  not  been  dealing  with  degrees  of. 
force  as  such,  although  it  is  true  that  in  a  general  way  the 
effusive  uses  the  least  force;  the  explosive,  the  most;  and 

4  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Marco  Dozarris. 
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the  expulsive,  a  medium  amount.  This,  however,  does 
not  represent  an  invariable  rule,  and  it  may  be  profitable 
at  this  time  to  discuss  the  uses  of  different  degrees  of  force. 
It  is  clear  that  we  may  make  any  kind  of  classification 
which  seems  best  to  us  in  a  case  like  this  because  the 
possible  variations  in  the  degree  of  force  are  infinite  in 
number.  Any  attempt  at  classification  is,  therefore,  purely 
arbitrary,  and  merely  for  the  purposes  of  clarity  and  con- 
venience in  understanding  the  matter.  With  this  in  mind, 
we  shall  adopt  a  very  simple  terminology  and  speak  of 
the  degrees  of  force  under  three  heads:  subdued,  moder- 
ate, and  energetic.  A  student  might  well  consider  the 
terminology  of  music  in  this  connection:  pianissimo,  piano, 
mezzo-piano,  mezzo,  mezzo-forte,  forte,  and  fortissimo. 
Here  we  have  seven  terms  covering  the  gradations  in  force, 
from  the  weakest  to  the  strongest.  If  the  speaker  can  con- 
trol as  many  gradations  of  vocal  force  as  this,  and  use  them 
appropriately,  they  will  be  mighty  assets  to  him  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purposes. 

We  have  simplified  this  list  by  shortening  it  to  three 
terms.  The  one  great  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  force  should  always  be  used  economically,  which 
means,  in  a  degree  just  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  speak- 
er's purpose.  The  most  important  principle  is  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  degree  of  force  used.  A  New  York 
dramatic  critic  recently,  commenting  on  a  well-known 
actor  who  was  playing  CEdipus  in  the-  Greek  tragedy  of 
that  name,  said: 

"  The  star's  voice  has  boom  to  it  and  no  beauty.  His  reading 
of  Professor  Murray's  lovely  version  has  variety  and  no  mean- 
ing. He  ranges  from  piccolo  to  tuba/and  never  once  in  con- 
sonance with  the  text." 

With  force,  as  with  everything  else  in  speech,  appro- 
priateness—  "consonance  with  the  text"  —  is  a  prime 
requisite. 
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Subdued  Force.  —  Subdued  force  is  the  lowest  degree  of 
force  which  is  useful  in  conversational  vocalization.  If  we 
can  start  our  range  of  force  on  a  scale  which  runs  down 
this  low,  we  shall  always  have  greater  possibilities  for  the 
introduction  of  pleasing  and  satisfactory  variety.  There 
are  many  occasions  in  life  when  the  capacity  to  use  a  very 
low  degree  of  vocal  force  is  a  great  advantage.  There  are 
some  people  who  simply  cannot  speak  a  casual  word  to  a 
friend  on  the  street  without  being  overheard  by  every- 
body within  the  distance  of  a  block.  When  they  speak 
from  a  telephone  booth,  in  a  hotel,  everybody  sitting  in 
the  adjoining  lobby  "  listens  in."  Such  persons  annoy 
others  and  are  almost  sure  to  suffer  socially  for  this  anti- 
social behavior.  Strive  to  scale  your  vocal  force  down  so 
that  you  can  use  it  economically  and  pleasantly. 

Moderate  Force.  —  The  moderate  degree  of  force  rep- 
resents the  normal  demands  of  life.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  the  happy  medium.  This  degree  is  to  force  substan- 
tially what  the  normal  is  to  quality,  and  what  key  or  register 
is  to  pitch.  It  is  that  amount  of  force  which  we  can  de- 
crease or  increase  most  effectively. 

Energetic  Force.  —  The  energetic  degree  of  force  is  at 
the  other  extreme  from  subdued  force.  It  goes  with  pas- 
sionate utterance,  with  situations  in  which  the  hearer  is 
at  some  distance  from  the  speaker,  or  with  a  situation  in 
which  there  are  conflicting  and  competing  sounds.  Here 
our  rule  of  just  enough  takes  us  logically  to  a  great  deal 
of  force.  Without  it,  the  speaker  fails  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purposes.  This  is  the  "  tuba "  which  the 
dramatic  critic  mentioned. 

KINDS    OF    STRESS 

By  stress  we  mean  the  way  in  which  force  is  applied.  Under 
kinds  of  stress  we  shall  discuss  the  various  ways  in  which 
this  point  of  greatest  intensity  may  be  related  to  the  lan- 
guage which  is  spoken.    There  are  six  kinds  of  stress:  the 
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radical,  the  median,  the  vanishing,  the  compound,  the 
thorough,  and  the  intermittent.  These  terms  have  come 
down  to  us  from  Rush.5 

r^Radical  Stress.  —  When  a  speaker  releases  a  special  burst 
-of  force  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable,  he  is  using 
the  radical  stress.  Perhaps  the  term  "  initial  "  fits  the  case 
better  than  the  old  word  "  radical "  which  is  here  used  in 
its  strict  etymological  sense.  The  radical  stress  is  very  use- 
ful in  places,  but  like  other  good  things,  it  must  not  be 
overdone  to  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  responsible  for 
a  set  rhythm  or  singsong.  The  radical  stress  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  explosive  form  of  force. 

Median  Stress.- — Dr.  Rush  describes  median  stress  as 
"  a  gradual  strengthening  and  subsequent  reduction  of  the 
3Loice  similar  to  what  is  called  a  swell  [swell  and  diminish] 
in  the  language  of  musical  expression."  6  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  use  this  form  of  stress  with  the  explosive  form 
of  force.  This  type  of  stress  is  also  prominent  in  many 
cases  of  singsong,  and  is  to  be  applied  with  great  discrimina- 
tion and  care.  Some  speakers  start  every  word  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  force,  swell  to  an  energetic  degree,  and 
then  taper  off  to  a  moderate  degree  again.  The  characteris- 
tic rhythms  of  the  Scandinavian  in  many  cases  follow  this 
pattern.   y^JL 

Vanishing  Stress. — Just  as  in  the  case  of  radical,  the 
term  "  vanish  "  is  here  used  technically  to  mean  the  "  fade- 
out  "  of  the  vocal  sound.  In  the  vanishing  stress,  we  have 
exactly  the  opposite  of  the  radical  movement,  which  begins 
with  a  burst  of  force  and  tapers  off  to  inaudibility.  Here 
the  sound  begins  with  a  subdued  or  moderate  degree,  rises 
to  a  climax  in  an  energetic  degree,  and  then  terminates 
abruptly.  When  you  say  "  I  will  not,"  putting  great  em- 
phasis on  "  not,"  you  are  applying  the  vanishing  stress. 
It  is  characteristic  of  an  emotion  which  grows  to  a  sudden 
climax. 

s  James  Rush,  op.  cit.  6  Op.  tit.,  p.  259. 
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Compound  Stress.  —  The  compound  stress  is  really  an 
exact  opposite  in  pattern  to  the  median  stress.  The  word 
or  syllable  begins  with  considerable  stress,  weakens  in  the 
middle,  and  then  rises  again  at  the  end. 

Thorough  Stress.  —  The  thorough  stress  fits  the  effusive 
form  of  force  excellently.  ^Indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as 
almost  synonymous  with  the  effusive  form  of  force.  If 
there  is  any  difference  it  is  in  the  fact  that  we  call  this  type 
of  utterance  the  effusive  form  of  force  when  it  is  applied 
to  long  units  of  discourse,  and  we  call  it  the  thorough  form 
of  stress  when  applied  to  shorter  units,  such  as  words  and 
phrases. 

Intermittent  Stress.  —  The  intermittent  stress  is  present 
in  tremulous  utterance.  It  is  usually  produced  by  emo- 
tional excitement  which  causes  irregularities  in  respiration 
and  thus  interrupts  the  continuous  flow  of  the  breath 
stream.  It  really  represents  the  failure  of  the  voice  to 
function  normally,  and  does  not  need  to  be  practiced  very 
much  by  the  student  because  it  comes  about  involuntarily 
in  certain  unusual  speech  situations. 

EXERCISES 

Read  the  following  with  careful  attention  to  your  use  of 
vocal  force.  Consider  forms  and  degrees  of  force,  and  kinds  of 
stress. 

1  Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears, 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

—  Shakespeare 

2  A  horse!  a  horse!    My  kingdom  for  a  horse! 
Slave,  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 

And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die: 

I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field; 

Five  have  I  slain  today  instead  of  him. 

A  horse!  a  horse!    My  kingdom  for  a  horse! 

—  Shakespeare 
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3  Concord  Hymn 

[Sung  at  the  Completion  of  the  Battle  Monument,  July  4,  1837] 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept; 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps; 
And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 

We  set  today  a  votive  stone: 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem, 

When  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 
To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free, 

Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 

The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee.     —  Emerson 

4  Excerpt  from  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration 

And  let  the  sacred  obligations  which  have  developed  on  this 
generation,  and  on  us,  sink  deep  into  our  hearts.  Those  who 
established  our  liberty  and  our  government  are  daily  dropping 
from  among  us.  The  great  trust  now  descends  to  new  hands. 
Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  that  which  is  presented  to  us,  as  our 
appropriate  object.  We  can  win  no  laurels  in  a  war  for  inde- 
pendence. Earlier  and  worthier  hands  have  gathered  them  all. 
Nor  are  there  places  for  us  by  the  side  of  Solon,  and  Alfred,  and 
other  founders  of  states.  Our  fathers  have  filled  them.  But 
there  remains  to  us  a  great  duty  of  defence  and  preservation; 
and  there  is  open  to  us  also,  a  noble  pursuit,  to  which  the  spirit 
of  the  times  strongly  invites  us.  Our  proper  business  is  im- 
provement. Let  our  age  be  the  age  of  improvement.  In  a  day 
of  peace,  let  us  advance  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  works  of  peace. 
Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land,  call  forth  its  powers, 
build  up  its  institutions,  promote  all  its  great  interests,  and  see 
whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  generation,  may  not  perform 
something  worthy  to  be  remembered.    Let  us  cultivate  a  true 
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spirit  of  union  and  harmony.  In  pursuing  the  great  objects 
which  our  condition  points  out  to  us,  let  us  act  under  a  settled, 
conviction,  and  an  habitual  feeling,  that  these  twenty-four 
States  are  one  country.  Let  our  conceptions  be  enlarged  to  the 
circle  of  our  duties.  Let  us  extend  our  ideas  over  the  whole  of 
the  vast  field  in  which  we  are  called  to  act.    Let  our  object  be, 

OUR  COUNTRY,  OUR  WHOLE  COUNTRY,  AND  NOTHING  BUT  OUR  COUN- 
TRY. And,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  that  country  itself  be- 
come a  vast  and  splendid  monument,  not  of  oppression  and 
terror,  but  of  Wisdom,  of  Peace,  and  of  Liberty,  upon  which  the 
world  may  gaze  with  admiration  forever!  —  Webster 

5  Fair  Day's  Wages  for  Fair  Day's  Work 

Fair  day's  wages  for  fair  day's  work!  exclaims  a  sarcastic  man: 
Alas,  in  what  corner  of  this  planet,  since  Adam  first  awoke  on 
it,  was  that  ever  realised?  The  day's  wages  of  John  Milton's 
day's  work,  named  Paradise  Lost  and  Milton's  Works,  were  ten 
pounds  paid  by  installments,  and  a  rather  close  escape  from 
death  on  the  gallows.  Consider  that:  it  is  no  rhetorical  flourish; 
it  is  an  authentic,  altogether  quiet  fact  —  emblematic,  quietly 
documentary  of  a  whole  world  of  such,  ever  since  human  his- 
tory began.  Oliver  Cromwell  quitted  his  farming;  undertook  a 
Hercules'  labor  and  life-long  wrestle  with  that  Lernean  hydra- 
coil,  wide  as  England,  hissing  heaven-high  through  its  thou- 
sand crowned,  coroneted,  shovel-hatted  quack-heads;  and  he 
did  wrestle  with  it,  the  truest  and  terriblest  wrestle  I  have  heard 
of;  and  he  wrestled  it,  and  mowed  and  cut  it  down  a  good  many 
stages,  so  that  its  hissing  is  ever  since  pitiful  in  comparison,  and 
one  can  walk  abroad  in  comparative  peace  from  it;  —  and  his 
wages,  as  I  understand,  were  burial  under  the  gallows-tree  near 
Tyburn  turnpike,  with  his  head  on  the  gable  of  Westminster 
Hall,  and  two  centuries  now  of  mixed  cursing  and  ridicule  from 
all  manner  of  men.  His  dust  lies  under  the  Edgware  road,  near 
Tyburn  turnpike,  at  this  hour;  and  his  memory  is  —  Nay,  what 
matters  what  his  memory  is?  His  memory,  at  bottom,  is  or  yet 
shall  be  as  that  of  a  god:  a  terror  and  horror  to  all  quacks  and 
cowards  and  insincere  persons;  an  everlasting  encouragement, 
new  memento,  battleword,  and  pledge  of  victory  to  all  the 
brave.  It  is  the  natural  course  and  history  of  the  Godlike,  in 
every  place,  in  every  time.  —  Carlyle 
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The  World  is  Too  Much  with  Us 

The  World  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers; 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon! 
This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon, 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours 
And  are  up-gather'd  now  like  sleeping  flowers, 
For  this,  for  every  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune; 
It  moves  us  not.  —  Great  God!    I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn,  — 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

—  Wordsworth 
Warren's  Address 

Stand!  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves? 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still? 
What's  the  mercy  despots  feel? 
Hear  it  in  that  battle  peal! 
Read  it  on  yon  bristling  steel! 

Ask  it  —  ye  who  will. 

Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire? 
Will  ye  to  your  homes  retire? 
Look  behind  you!  —  they're  afire! 

And,  before  you,  see 
Who  have  done  it!    From  the  vale 
On  they  come!  —  and  will  ye  quail? 
Leaden  rain  and  iron  hail 

Let  their  welcome  be! 

In  the  God  of  battles  trust! 
Die  we  may  —  and  die  we  must! 
But,  O,  where  can  dust  to  dust 

Be  consigned  so  well, 
As  where  heaven  its  dew  shall  shed 
On  the  martyred  patriot's  bed, 
And  the  rocks  shall  raise  their  head, 

Of  his  deeds  to  tell.  —  John  Pierpont 
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8  The  Rising  in  1776 


Out  of  the  north  the  wild  news  came, 
Far  flashing  on  its  wings  of  flame, 
Swift  as  the  boreal  light  which  flies 
At  midnight  through  the  startled  skies. 
And  there  was  tumult  in  the  air, 

The  fife's  shrill  note,  the  drum's  loud  beat, 
And  through  the  wide  land  everywhere 

The  answering  tread  of  hurrying  feet; 
While  the  first  oath  of  Freedom's  gun 
Came  on  the  blast  from  Lexington; 
And  Concord,  roused,  no  longer  tame, 
Forgot  her  old  baptismal  name, 
Made  bare  her  patriot  arm  of  power, 
And  swelled  the  discord  of  the  hour. 


11 

Within  its  shade  of  elm  and  oak 

The  church  of  Berkley  Manor  stood; 
There  Sunday  found  the  rural  folk, 

And  some  esteemed  of  gentle  blood. 

In  vain  their  feet  with  loitering  tread 
Passed  'mid  the  graves  where  rank  is  naught; 
All  could  not  read  the  lesson  taught 

In  that  republic  of  the  dead. 


in 

How  sweet  the  hour  of  Sabbath  talk, 

The  vale  with  peace  and  sunshine  full 
Where  all  the  happy  people  walk, 

Decked  in  their  homespun  flax  and  wool! 

Where  youth's  gay  hats  with  blossoms  bloom, 
And  every  maid  with  simple  art, 
Wears  on  her  breast,  like  her  own  heart, 

A  bud  whose  depths  are  all  perfume; 
While  every  garment's  gentle  stir 
Is  breathing  rose  and  lavender. 
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IV 

The  pastor  came;  his  snowy  locks 

Hallowed  his  brow  of  thought  and  care; 

And  calmly,  as  shepherds  lead  their  flocks, 
He  led  into  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  pastor  rose;  the  prayer  was  strong; 

The  psalm  was  warrior  David's  song; 

The  text,  a  few  short  words  of  might,  — 

'  The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  arm  the  right!  " 


He  spoke  of  wrongs  too  long  endured, 
Of  sacred  rights  to  be  secured; 
Then  from  his  patriot  tongue  of  flame 
The  startling  words  for  Freedom  came. 
The  stirring  sentences  he  spake, 
Compelled  the  heart  to  glow  or  quake, 
And,  rising  on  his  theme's  broad  wing, 

And  grasping  in  his  nervous  hand 

The  imaginary  battle-brand, 
In  face  of  death  he  dared  to  fling 
Defiance  to  a  tyrant  king. 

VI 

Even  as  he  spoke,  his  frame,  renewed 
In  eloquence  of  attitude, 
Rose,  as  it  seemed,  a  shoulder  higher; 
Then  swept  his  kindling  glance  of  fire 
From  startled  pew  to  breathless  choir; 
When  suddenly  his  mantle  wide 
His  hands  impatient  flung  aside. 
And,  lo!  he  met  their  wondering  eyes 
Complete  in  all  a  warrior's  guise. 

VII 

A  moment  there  was  awful  pause,  — 

When  Berkley  cried,  "  Cease,  traitor!  cease! 

God's  temple  is  the  house  of  peace!  " 

The  other  shouted,  "  Nay,  not  so, 
When  God  is  with  our  righteous  cause; 
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His  holiest  places  then  are  ours, 

His  temples  are  our  forts  and  towers, 

-That  frown  upon  the  tyrant  foe; 
In  this,  the  dawn  of  Freedom's  day, 
There  is  a  time  to  fight  and  pray!  " 


VIII 

And  now  before  the  open  door  — 

The* warrior  priest  had  ordered  so  — 
The  enlisting  trumpet's  sudden  roar 
Rang  through  the  chapel,  o'er  and  o'er, 

Its  long  reverberating  blow, 
So  loud  and  clear,  it  seemed  the  ear 
Of  dusty  death  must  wake  and  hear. 
And  there  the  startling  drum  and  fife 
Fired  the  living  with  fiercer  life; 
While  overhead,  with  wild  increase, 
Forgetting  its  ancient  toll  of  peace, 

The  great  bell  swung  as  ne'er  before: 
It  seemed  as  it  would  never  cease; 
And  every  word  its  ardor  flung 
From  off  its  jubilant  iron  tongue 

Was,  "  WAR!    WAR!    WAR!  " 


IX 

"  Who  dares  "  —  this  was  the  patriot's  cry, 
As  striding  from  the  desk  he  came,  — 

"  Come  out  with  me,  in  Freedom's  name 
For  her  to  live,  for  her  to  die?  " 
A  hundred  hands  flung  up  reply, 
A  hundred  voices  answered  "I!  '        —  T.  B.  Read  7 


9 


Reply  to  Corry 


Has  the  gentleman  done?  Has  he  completely  done?  He  was 
unparliamentary  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech. 
There  was  scarce  a  word  he  uttered  that  was  not  a  violation  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House.  But  I  did  not  call  him  to  order  — 
why?  Because  the  limited  talents  of  some  men  render  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  severe  without  being  unparliamentary.    But 

i  Used  by  permission  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
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before  I  sit  down  I  shall  show  him  how  to  be  severe  and  parlia- 
mentary at  the  same  time. 

On  any  other  occasion  I  should  think  myself  justifiable  in 
treating  with  silent  contempt  anything  which  might  fall  from 
that  honorable  member;  but  there  are  times  when  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  accuser  is  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  accusation. 
I  know  the  difficulty  the  honorable  gentleman  labored  under 
when  he  attacked  me,  conscious  that,  on  a  comparative  view  of 
our  characters,  public  and  private,  there  is  nothing  he  could 
say  which  would  injure  me.  The  public  would  not  believe  the 
charge.  I  despise  the  falsehood.  If  such  a  charge  were  made 
by  an  honest  man  I  would  answer  it  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
shall  before  I  sit  down.  But  I  shall  first  reply  to  it  when  not 
made  by  an  honest  man. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  called  me  "  an  unim- 
peached  traitor."  I  ask  why  not  "  traitor  "  unqualified  by  an 
epithet?  I  will  tell  him;  it  was  because  he  durst  not.  It  was  the 
act  of  a  coward,  who  raises  his  arm  to  strike,  but  has  not  the 
courage  to  give  the  blow.  I  will  not  call  him  villain,  because  it 
would  be  unparliamentary,  and  he  is  a  privy  councilor.  I  will 
not  call  him  fool  because  he  happens  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  But  I  say,  he  is  one  who  has  abused  the  privilege 
of  Parliament  and  the  freedom  of  debate,  by  uttering  language 
which,  if  spoken  out  of  the  house,  I  should  answer  only  with  a 
blow.  I  care  not  how  high  his  situation,  how  low  his  character, 
how  contemptible  his  speech;  whether  a  privy  councilor  or  a 
parasite,  my  answer  would  be  a  blow. 

He  has  charged  me  with  being  connected  with  the  rebels. 
The  charge  is  utterly,  totally,  and  meanly  false.  Does  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  rely  on  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  foundation  of  his  assertion?  If  he  does,  I  can  prove  to  the 
committee  there  was  a  physical  impossibility  of  that  report 
being  true.  But  I  scorn  to  answer  any  man  for  my  conduct, 
whether  he  be  a  political  coxcomb  or  whether  he  has  brought 
himself  into  power  by  a  false  glare  of  courage  or  not* 

I  have  returned  —  not  as  the  right  honorable  member  has 
said,  to  raise  another  storm  —  I  have  returned  to  discharge  an 
honorable  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  country,  that  conferred  a 
great  reward  for  past  services,  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was 
not  greater  than  my  desert.  I  have  returned  to  protect  that 
constitution  of  which  I  was  the  parent  and  founder,  from  the 
assassination  of  such  men  as  the  right  honorable  gentleman  and 
his  unworthy  associates.    They  are  corrupt,  they  are  seditious, 
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and  they,  at  this  very  moment,  are  in  a  conspiracy  against  their 
country.  I  have  returned,  to  refute  a  libel,  as  false  as  it  is  mali- 
cious, given  to  the  public  under  the  appellation  of  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  Lords.  Here  I  stand,  ready  for  impeach- 
ment or  trial.  I  dare  accusation.  I  defy  the  honorable  gentle- 
man; I  defy  the  government;  I  defy  their  whole  phalanx,  let 
them  come  forth.  I  tell  the  ministers,  I  will  neither  give  quarter 
nor  take  it.  I  am  here  to  lay  the  shattered  remains  of  my  con- 
stitution on  the  floor  of  this  House,  in  defense  of  the  liberties 
of  my  country.  —  Henry  Grattan 
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general  discussion 

Definitions.  —  Every  sound,  of  course,  has  the  element  of 
duration;  it  is  short,  long,  or  intermediate.  Moreover,  two 
sounds  succeed  each  other  at  varying  intervals  of  time  — 
a  fact  which  has  to  be!  considered  in  vocalization.  Both 
^duration  (quantity)  ana  rate  are  therefore' time  elements, 
and  taken  together  they  constitute  movement.  *  By  the  term 
time  we  mean  quantity,  movement,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
rhythm  factor  in  vocalization. 

Physiological  Considerations.  —  The  principal  physi©- 
logical  element  in  the  time  situation,  that  which  determines 
the  speaker's  use  of  time  and  its  effect  upon  the  hearer,  is 
the  necessity  for  renewing  the  breath  supply  as  we  speak. 
All  of  our  timing  in  speech  is  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  certain  physiological  rhythms  and  upon  the  speed  with 
which  hearers  can  comfortably  react  to  our  utterance. 

Psychological  Principles.  —  Other  things  being  equal, 
that  which  occupies  a  great  deal  of  time  is  considered  rela- 
tively more  important  than  that  which  takes  less  time. 
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Time  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  character 
of  responses  to  situations.  When  a  speaker  is  deliberate 
and  slow  of  utterance,  within  reasonable  limits,  he  creates 
the  impression  of  having  something  weighty  to  say,  and  he 
gives  his  hearers  an  opportunity  to  make  more  elaborate 
and  complex  adjustments  —  that  is,  to  develop  more  mean- 
ing as  he  speaks.  Through  an  investigation  of  the  rate  of 
utterance  of  college  students  in  the  reading  of  poetry,  it 
was  found  that  in  vocalizing  the  same  number  of  words 
the  women  subjects  used  a  considerably  larger  amount  of 
time  than  did  the  men.1  Not  only  did  they  consume  more 
time  in  actual  utterance,  but  the  whole  rate  was  slower 
for  the  pauses  were  longer.  Providing  the  speaker  does 
not  leave  the  hearers  with  time  on  their  hands  for  doing 
irrelevant  things  after  they  have  completely  realized  his 
meanings,  he  will  do  well  to  be  very  deliberate.  Most 
speakers  are  in  a  tremendous  rush  when  it  comes  to  speak- 
ing, and  find  it  difficult  to  realize  their  own  meanings  as 
they  proceed,  and,  of  course,  fail  to  give  their  hearers  a  fair 
chance  to  do  so. 

"  A  stenographic  report  of  the  Cambridge-Albion  debate,  at 
Albion,  November  3,  1925,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Cambridge 
speakers  used  from  400  to  500  fewer  words  in  fourteen  minutes 
than  did  the  Albion  speakers.  I  believe  that  the  Albion  speak- 
ers overtaxed  the  ability  of  the  audience  to  hear  and  evaluate 
the  great  amount  of  material  in  their  speeches  and  that  the 
Cambridge  speakers  carried  the  audience  along  with  less  strain. 
They  spoke  with  the  air  of  those  who  are  enunciating  profound 
truths.2  " 

—  H.  L.  Ewbank 

Appropriateness  in  the  use  of  time  is  largely  a  matter 
of  suiting  the  rate  to  the  complexity  of  the  thought  or  the 
depth  of  the  feeling.  In  considering  the  element  of  time, 
we  have  at  last  come  over  the  divide  between  emotion  and 

1  A.  T.  Weaver,  Experimental  Studies  in  Vocal  Expression,  The  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  p.  46. 

2  H.  L.  Ewbank  —  private  letter. 
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intellect.  Quality  is  almost  a  wholly  emotional  matter; 
force  a  little  less  so  and  a  little  more  intellectual;  but  in 
time  the  balance  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  intellectual. 
We  use  the  time  element  more  to  express  intellectual  con- 
tent than  emotional  content.  In  general  this  is  true,  al- 
though there  are  occasions  when  the  use  of  time  is  clearly 
an  emotional  matter. 

QUANTITY 

The  vowel  sounds  in  speech  are  the  tones,  and  many  of 
these  can  be  prolonged  easily  to  almost  any  desired  length. 
\The  amount  of  time  consumed,  therefore,  in  the  utterance 
of  one  of  these  vowel  sounds  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
quantity  element  in  speech.  When  the  speaker's  use  of 
quantity  is  discriminating  and  deliberate,  he  is  manifesting 
one  of  the  most  effective  types  of  variety.  Note  the  dif- 
ference in  quantity  between  "  Home,  home,  sweet  home  " 
and  "  'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle,  bright  stubble 
like  chaff." 

i^y^J^^-  pauses 

\  The  problem  of  pausing  is  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path- 
way of  most  young  speakers  and  of  a  good  many  older  ones. 
Pause,  rightly  handled  —  and  by  pause  we  mean  the  sig- 
nificant and  helpful  cessation  of  utterance  between  words 
—  may  easily  be  the  most  eloquent  part  of  speech.  We 
should  see_tp  it  that  our  pauses  are  not  mere  hesitations. 
Hesitations  may  stir  up  meanings  but  usually  they  are  not 
helpful  to  the  speaker.  We  pause  not  because  we  cannot 
think  of  anything  to  say  but  because  we  want  to  give  the 
hearer  time  to  respond  to  what  we  have  already  said  and 
prepare  for  what  we  are  about  to  say.  We  pause  because 
we  can  think  of  so  many  things  to  say  that  we  are  driven  to 
make  choices  and  are  anxious  to  choose  most  wisely.  Pause, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  other  time  elements,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  both  emotion  and  thinking. 
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Grammatical  Pauses.  —  A  grammatical  pause  is  a  device 
for  indicating  to  the  hearer  the  essential  relations  between 
parts  of  sentences.  Pausing  in  speaking  does  not  always 
coincide  exactly  with  punctuation,  because  certain  rela- 
tions clear  to  the  eye  when  reading  the  printed  page  may 
be  made  equally  clear  to  the  ear  of  the  hearer  by  devices 
other  than  pausing  —  for  example,  by  inflection.  Conse- 
quently, we  may  pass  certain  punctuation  marks  without 
a  pause,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  we  may  pause 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  places  where  there 
are  no  punctuation  marks. 

Emphatic  Pauses.  —  Emphatic  pauses  show  the  speaker's 
emotional  attitude.  They  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker  for  full  and  complete  reactions  from  the 
hearer  either  to  what  has  preceded  the  pause  or  to  what  is 
about  to  follow.  The  emphatic  pause  is  largely  a. .matter 
of  allowing  for  the  emotionalizing  of  speaker  and  hearer, 
and  for  that  concentration  of  attention  so  necessary  to  the 
development  of  clear  meanings  and  deep  feelings. 

MOVEMENT   v 

The  material  to  be  treated  under  this  heading  of  move- 
ment is  taken  up  by  a  good  many  writers  in  this  field  under 
the  term  "  rate."  As  we  have  indicated,  quantity  is  also 
involved.  In  music,  we  have  adagio,  andante,  mezzo, 
vivace,  allegro,  presto,  etc.  We  should  have  the  same  pleas- 
ing variety  in  the  utterance  of  language  so  that  out  of  this 
variety  we  can  select  an  appropriate  movement  for  every 
type  of  situation  and  material  with  which  we  may  be  deal- 
ing. In  this  matter  of  movement  the  besetting  sin  of  speak- 
ers is  a  uniform  deliberateness  which  makes  everything 
seem  just  as  important  as  everything  else.  The  characteris- 
tic drawl  of  certain  people  deprives  them, of  any  possibility 
of  using  vocal  movement  to  stir  up'  particular  responses  in 
their  auditors.  Contrasted  always  with  these  are  the 
people  who  commit  the  offense  of  being  brisk,  staccato, 
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lively,  and  who  by  their  monotony  of  liveliness  succeed  in 
doing  for  themselves  very  much  what  the  drawlers  do  for 
themselves,  viz.,  obscuring  all  distinctions  between  im- 
portant and  unimportant  matters.  Then  there  is  the  mis- 
take of  introducing  variety  for  variety's  sake,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  values  of  the  material  to  which  the  variety 
is  applied.  This  is  not  much  better  than  the  monotony 
of  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  movement  of  Kipling's  wearied 
British  soldier  who  is  "  sloggin'  over  Africa."  3  Let  us  be 
on  the  lookout  for  opportunities  to  use  with  telling  effect 
the  slowest  possible  movement,  the  most  rapid  possible 
movement,  and  all  the  different  movements  in  between 
these  two. 

RHYTHM 

When  we  have  talked  about  quantity,  pause  and  move- 
ment, we  have  considered  separately  three  important  ele- 
ments in  rhythm.  One  other  important  element  is  that 
of  stress,  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Just  as  soon  as  we  give  up  monotony  of  quantity,  move- 
ment, and  force,  we  are  committing  ourselves  to  either 
chaos  or  rhythm,  and,  of  course,  the  only  wise  choice  in 
these  circumstances  is  rhythm.    Gordon  and  Lyman  say:  4 

"  Rhythm  ...  is  the  manner  in  which  the  movement  takes 
place.  .  .  .  '  All  motion  is  rhythmical,'  says  Herbert  Spencer. 
In  nature  the  actions  of  objects  in  wind  and  weather  are  rhyth- 
mical —  the  fluttering  of  a  flag,  the  swaying  of  grass  and  trees, 
the  movements  of  a  weed  in  running  water.  Heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity and  sound  are  rhythmical  modes  of  motion.  Actions  of 
the  body  are  of  the  same  nature.  This  rhythmical  life  of  the 
body  plays  no  unimportant  part  in  the  life  of  speech." 

These  authors  go  on  to  explain  the  importance  of  these 
body  rhythms  in  speech. 

According  to  the  principles  treated  later,5  our  under- 

3  Rudyard  Kipling,  Boots. 

4  Gordon  and  Lyman,  Vocal  Expression  in  Speech,  p.  231.  Ginn  and 
Company. 

s  See  Chapter  XVII. 
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standing  and  appreciation  of  these  rhythms  are  determined 
by  our  capacity  to  respond  to  them.  Such  rhythms  as  those 
involved  in  breathing,  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  etc., 
probably  furnish  much  of  the  basis  for  such  absolute 
rhythms  as  we  have  in  the  meter  of  poetry. 

Study  the  characteristic  rhythms  of  people  with  whom 
you  speak.  Every  person  has  his  own  conversational 
rhythms,  some  of  which  are  good  and  some  of  which  are 
not.  The  material  which  you  will  be  asked  to  read  has 
rhythms  of  its  own,  rhythms  which  may  be  just  as  vital  to 
its  essential  meaning  as  the  words  themselves.  Frequently 
some  of  the  deepest  meanings  of  a  poem  are  in  its  rhythms, 
just  as  some  of  the  deepest  meanings  of  a  musical  composi- 
tion are  in  its  rhythms.  Among  the  commonest  faults  in 
rhythm  is  the  type  of  monometer  known  in  popular  par- 
lance as  singsong.  We  are  always  struggling  to  get  our 
work  systematized  and  habitualized.  Very  often  finding  a 
particular  combination  of  quantity,  pause,  movement,  and 
stress  useful  in  one  set  of  circumstances,  we  seize  upon  it, 
perhaps  quite  unconsciously,  and  use  it  constantly  for 
every  purpose.  The  tune  in  our  speech  becomes  so  obvi- 
ous, and  in  some  cases  so  irritating,  that  those  who  listen 
to  us  have  no  time  and  energy  left  for  reacting  to  anything 
else.  Variety  is  one  of  the  most  important  techniques  in 
speech. 

EXERCISES 

Read   the  following  with   especial   attention   to  quantity, 
pauses,  movement,  and  rhythm. 

l  To  Sleep 

A  flock  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by 
One  after  one;  the  sound  of  rain,  and  bees 
Murmuring;  the  fall  of  rivers,  winds  and  seas, 
Smooth  fields,  white  sheets  of, water,  and  pure  sky; 
I've  thought  of  all  by  turns,  and  yet  do  lie 
Sleepless;  and  soon  the  small  bird's  melodies 
Must  hear,  first  utter'd  from  my  orchard  trees, 
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And  the  first  cuckoo's  melancholy  cry. 

Even  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights  more  I  lay, 

And  could  not  win  thee,  Sleep!  by  any  stealth: 

So  do  not  let  me  wear  tonight  away: 

Without  Thee  what  is  all  the  morning's  wealth? 

Come,  blessed  barrier  between  day  and  day, 

Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous  health! 

—  Wordsworth 

To  a  Waterfowl 

Whither,  midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean-side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast  — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air  — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  has  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 
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He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright.  —Bryant 

3  From  "  The  Passing  of  Arthur  " 

And  slowly  answer'd  Arthur  from  the  barge: 
"  The  old  order  change th,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
-    Comfort  thyself:  what  comfort  is  in  me? 

I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  He  within  Himself  make  pure!  but  thou, 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
•  Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
But  now  farewell.    I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest  —  if  indeed  I  go  — 
For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt  — 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 


So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.    Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn, 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 
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But  when  that  moan  had  past  for  evermore, 
The  stillness  of  the  dead  world's  winter  dawn 
Amazed  him,  and  he  groan'd,  "  The  King  is  gone." 
And  therewithal  came  on  him  the  weird  rhyme, 
"  From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes." 
Then  from  the  dawn  it  seem'd  there  came,  but  faint 
As  from  beyond  the  limit  of  the  world, 
Like  the  last  echo  born  of  a  great  cry, 
Sounds,  as  if  some  fair  city  were  one  voice 
Around  a  king  returning  from  his  wars. 

Thereat  once  more  he  moved  about,  and  clomb 
Ev'n  to  the  highest  he  could  climb,  and  saw, 
Straining  his  eyes  beneath  an  arch  of  hand, 
Or  thought  he  saw,  the  speck  that  bare  the  King, 
Down  that  long  water  opening  on  the  deep 
Somewhere  far  off,  pass  on  and  on,  and  go 
From  less  to  less  and  vanish  into  light. 
And  the  new  sun  rose  bringing  the  new  year. 

—  Alfred  Tennyson 

4  On  Robert  Burns 

"  I  think  Burns,"  said  Robertson,  the  historian,  "  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  I  ever  met  with.  His  poetry  sur- 
prised me  very  much;  his  prose  surprised  me  still  more;  and  his 
conversation  surprised  me  more  than  both  his  poetry  and 
prose."  "  His  address,"  says  Robert  Riddle,  "  was  pleasing;  he 
was  neither  forward  nor  embarrassed  in  his  manner;  his  spirits 
were  generally  high;  and  his  conversation  animated.  His  lan- 
guage was  fluent,  frequently  fine;  his  enunciation  always  rapid; 
his  ideas  clear  and  vigorous,  and  he  had  the  rare  power  of  modu- 
lating his  peculiarly  fine  voice,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  what- 
ever subject  he  touched  upon.  I  have  heard  him  talk  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  nor  miss  the  articulation  of  a  single  syl- 
lable; elevate  and  depress  his  voice  as  the  topic  seemed  to  re- 
quire; and  sometimes,  when  the  subject  was  pathetic,  he  would 
prolong  the  words  in  the  most  impressive  and  affecting  manner, 
indicative  of  the  deep  sensibility  which  inspired  him.  He 
often  lamented  to  me  that  fortune  had  not  placed  him  at  the 
bar,  or  the  senate;  he  had  great  ambition,  and  the  feeling  that 
he  could  not  gratify  it,  preyed  on  him  severely." 

—  Anonymous 
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5  From  "  The  Young  Lawyer  " 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  say  that  this  is  the  hap- 
piest moment  of  my  life,  because  it  is  —  not.  After-dinner 
speaking  is  an  effort  to  appear  at  ease  and  happy,  though  fear- 
ful and  tumultuous.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unusual  accomplishment. 
It  is  the  pdte-de-foie-gras  of  oratory,  —  a  conditional  rather  than 
a  normal  mode  of  expression.  The  archetype  of  the  art  is  the 
impromptu  speech.  It  is  often  an  unplumed  squab  for  flight, 
and  '  heavy  with  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of '  —  the  art 
that's  long  when  time  is  fleeting.  It  attains  its  perfection  ex 
post  facto,  or  retroactively;  that  is,  after  the  banquet  hall's 
deserted,  and  the  speaker  is  homeward  bound  alone.  How 
pregnant  then  and  cheerful  are  the  words  of  philosophy.  Sweet 
are  the  uses  of —  retrospection."  — J7.  Charles  Hume 

6  From  "  Song  of  the  Brook  " 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  the  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret, 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set, 

With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow, 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever.  —  Tennyson 
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Marching  Along 


Kentish  Sir  Byng  stood  for  his  King, 

Bidding  the  crop-headed  Parliament  swing: 

And,  pressing  a  troop  unable  to  stoop 

And  see  the  rogues  flourish  and  honest  folk  droop, 

Marched  them  along,  fifty-score  strong, 

Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song. 

11 

God  for  King  Charles!    Pym  and  such  carles 
To  the  Devil  that  prompts  'em  their  treasonous  paries! 
Cavaliers,  up!    Lips  from  the  cup, 
Hands  from  the  pasty,  nor  bite  take  nor  sup 
Till  you're  — 
[Chorus]    Marching  along,  fifty-score  strong, 

Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song. 

in 

Hampden  to  hell,  and  his  obsequies'  knell 
Serve  Hazelrig,  Fiennes,  and  young  Harry  as  well! 
England,  good  cheer!    Rupert  is  near! 
Kentish  and  loyalists,  keep  we  not  here 
f Chorus]    Marching  along,  fifty -score  stro?ig, 

Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song? 

IV 

Then,  God  for  King  Charles!    Pym  and  his  snarls 
To  the  Devil  that  pricks  on  such  pestilent  carles! 
Hold  by  the  right,  you  double  your  might; 
So,  onward  to  Nottingham,  fresh  for  the  fight, 
[Chorus]     March  we  along,  fifty -score  strong, 

Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song! 

—  Robert  Browning 

Boot  and  Saddle 

1 

Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away! 
Rescue  my  castle  before  the  hot  day 
Brightens  to  blue  from  its  silvery  gray, 

[Chorus]  Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away! 
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ii 


Ride  past  the  suburbs,  asleep  as  you'd  say; 
Many's  the  friend  there,  will  listen  and  pray 
"  God's  luck  to  gallants  that  strike  up  the  lay  — 

[Chorus]  "  Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away! 


in 


Forty  miles  off,  like  a  roebuck  at  bay, 

Flouts  Castle  Brancepeth  the  Roundheads'  array: 

Who  laughs,  "  Good  fellows  ere  this,  by  my  fay, 

[Chorus]  "  Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away!  " 

IV 

Who?    My  wife  Gertrude;  that,  honest  and  gay, 
Laughs  when  you  talk  of  surrendering,  "  Nay! 
I've  better  counsellors;  what  counsel  they?  " 

[Chorus]  "  Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away!  " 

—  Robert  Browning 

The  Daffodils 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretch'd  in  never  ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  the  bay; 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced;  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee; 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay, 

In  such  a  jocund  company; 

I  gazed  —  and  gazed  —  but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought; 
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For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils.       —  Wordsworth 
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GENERAL    DISCUSSION 

The  Physics  of  Vocal  Pitch.  —  For  the  physicist,  pitch  is 
*  frequency  of  vibration.  The  pitch  mechanism  of  the  voice 
has  already  been  explained.  Of  the  four  elements  of  vocal 
sound,  pitch  is  the  most  useful  for  indicating  those  fine 
r  distinctions  which  are  the  essence  of  intellectual  processes. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  use  of  pitch  is  entirely  divorced 
from  emotional  responses.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  by 
definition,  no  mental  process  is  ever  wholly  and  completely 
intellectual. 

We  have  observed  that  the  most  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  voice  of  a  woman  and  the  voice  of  a  man  is  the 
difference  in  pitch.  In  the  period  of  adolescence  the  boy's 
larynx  increases  markedly  in  size,  his  vocal  folds  increase 
corresrjpnclin-gly  in  length  and  thickness",  and  the  pitch 
levejj^f  Jiis.  voice^ctiUL*  dbuuf~one  octave.  Some  people 
have  very  deepT  16w:fntHiecrv~oTces,  while  others  have  high, 
shrill  voices. 
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In  a  group  of  twenty-six  women  students  whose  pitch  was 
studied^jiiejre  was  found  one  voice  with  a  normal  pitch  of  / 
two  hun^red_and  fifty  vibrations  per  second,  the  lowest  in 
the  group,  and  another  with  a  pitch  of  four  hundred  vibra- 
tions per  second,  the  highest  in  the  group.  The  average 
pitch  was  a  little  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  vibra- 
tions per  second.  In  a  similar  group  of  twenty-three  men, 
the  lowest  normal  pitch  was  one  hundred  vibrations  per 
second,  and  the  highest,  three  hundred  and  twenty  vibra- 
tions per  second.  The  average  for  the  group  of  twenty-three 
men  was  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  vibrations  j 
per  second,  which  is  just  a  little  over  one  octave  lower  than  |/> 
the  average  for  the  women.  The  case  of  the  man  whose 
vocal  pitch  was  three  hundred  and  twenty  was  very  in- 
teresting. He  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  he 
testified  that  he  had  never  noticed  the  difference  between 
his  voice  and  the  voices  of  other  men,  and  that  no  one  had 
ever  called  his  attention  to  the  matter.  This  seems  in- 
credible, but  it  was  apparently  true.1 

The  Physiology  of  Vocal  Pitch.  —  Just  what  factors  are 
involved  in  making  one  voice  high  in  pitch,  another  low, 
and  another  medium,  we  do  not  know.  There  are  certain 
obvious  physiological  considerations,  however,  which  are 
important.  The  reason  for  the  lower  pitch  of  the  man's 
voice  as  compared  with  the  woman's  is  certainly  the  length 
and  size  of  the  vocal  folds.  The  other  primary  factor  in 
the  determination  of  pitch  is  the  tension  of  the  vocal  folds 
during  vocalization.  Doubtless  these  tensions  are  deter- 
mmed^in  part  by  the  muscle  tone  of  the  whole  organism. 
^Excitable,  nervous  people  are  likely  to  have  high-pitched 
voices,  while  phlegmatic,  easy-going  people  are  more  likely 
to  have  low-pitched  voices.  Practically  the  only  way  of\l 
securing  any  permanent  readjustment  of  the  pitch  mecha-  I 
nism  is  through  some  form  of  mental  hygiene  which  will 
change  bodily  tensions  generally. 

i  A.  T.  Weaver,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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Pitch  changes  are  intimately  connected  with  complete- 
ness and  incompleteness  in  the  speaker's  thinking,  and  are 
extremely  useful  for  indicating  transitions  and  intellec- 
tual distinctions.  Seashore  says:  2  "  The  experience  of  tone 
is  the  experience  of  pitch."  Watt  says:  3  "The  whole  in- 
terest of  the  psychology  of  the  auditory  attributes  must 
obviously  center  on  pitch."  And  again,  "  The  most  char- 
acteristic difference  between  tones  is  undoubtedly  given 
by  their  pitch  and  it  is  more  or  less  natural  to  think  that 
hearing  several  pitches  means  hearing  several  tones." 

As  was  explained  in  Chapter  VI,  the  capacity  to  discrimi- 
nate between  pitches  in  hearing  is  absolutely  essential  if 
the  speaker  is  to  use  pitch  efficiently.  One  very  valuable 
exercise  is  to  test  one's  self  by  the  phonograph  records  in 
Seashore's  series  of  "  Tests  of  Musical  Talent."  4  A  person 
who  really  has  no  ability  to  discriminate  between  pitches 
cannot  produce  vocal  pitch  changes  satisfactorily  and  will 
have  to  look  to  his  use  of  the  elements  of  quality,  force, 
and  time  to  compensate  for  his  inability  to  use  pitch  changes 
skillfully.  "T- 

PITCH    RANGE 

The  conception  of  vocal  pitch  range  or  span  is  somewhat 
obscure,  and  the  only  terminology  available  is  quite  inade- 
quate. The  main  thing  for  us  to  observe  is  that  every 
voice  has  a  very  considerable  available  range  in  pitch.  We 
should  find  the  so-called  normal  or  middle  key,  which  rep- 
resents in  pitch  precisely  the  same  thing  that  moderate 
force  represents  in  force,  and  we  should  use  this  key  or 
register  as  a  starting  point  in  pitch  changes.  We  should 
also  find  the  lowest  pitch  which  we  can  use  with  any  degree 
of  efficiency  and  the  highest,  so  that  we  can  introduce  just 
as  much  pitch  variety  as  possible,  consistently  with  our 
meanings  of  course.     It  was  found  in  studying  the  men 

2  C.  E.  Seashore,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 

3  H.  J.  Watt,  The  Psychology  of  Sound,  p.  20.  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

4  The  Columbia  Phonograph  Company. 
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and  women  students  who  have  been  ^mentioned  that  in 
reading  a  simple  line  of  poetry  some  of  the  women  showed 
a  pitch  range  or  span  (the  number  of  vibrations  between 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  pitches  used)  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  vibrations.  The  average  pitch  span  for  the 
women  was  three  hundred  and  ninety  vibrations.  The 
largest  pitch  span  shown  by  any  of  the  men  was  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  vibrations;  the  average  for  the  men  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four.  Of  course,  in  considering  these 
figures,  we  always  have  to  remember  that  the  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  women  is  not  so  great  as  would  appear,  because 
our  ability  to  discriminate  pitches  (to  react  to  pitch  differ- 
ences) is  less  in  the  upper  registers  than  it  is  in  the  lower. 
However,  When  we  find  a  perfectly  normal  voice  traversing 
seven  hundred  vibrations  between  the  lowest  and  the  high- 
est pitch  in  the  reading  of  eight  words,$$ve  suspect  that  most 
of  us  are  using  only  a  very  small  portion  of  our  pitch  range. 
This  is  frequently  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  operating  on  J 
/  the  wrong  register — that  we  talk  in  such  a  low  voice  as  to 
make  impossible  any  shifts  downward,  and  are  therefore  en- 
couraged to  eliminate  shifts  upward  also.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  talk  in  such  a  high  voice  that  we  can  get  no  higher 
without  going  into  a  falsetto;  consequently,  since  the  possi- 
bility of  change  in  that  direction  is  eliminated,  all  likeli- 
hood of  change  vanishes.  Of  course,  other  things  being  * 
equal,  one  talks  most  efficiently  on  those  pitches  at  which y 
his  vocal  tone  receives  maximum  reinforcement  from  the 
resonance  mechanism. 

~^77  /      PITCH    CHANGES 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  pitch  changes  occur  during 
speech.  One  is  by  the  step  up  or  down  between  words  or 
syllables.  The  other  is  by  the  slide  up  or  down  during  the 
utterance  of  words  or  syllables. 

The  Step. —  In  the  step  we  have  a  distinct  break  in  the    / 
pitch  when  we  initiate  a  word  on  a  pitch  above  or  below 
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that  on  which  we  have  finished  the  preceding  word.  The 
voice  during  the  momentary  pause  moves  from  one  pitch 
level  to  another,  usually  because  of  a  shift  in  thinking  or 
feeling.  Study  your  own  voice  with  great  care  in  this  par- 
ticular as  well  as  the  voices  of  other  students  working  on 
the  same  problem.  The  more  lively  and  interested  the 
speaker  is  in  what  he  is  saying,  the  more  definitely  he  is 
striving  to  bring  out  shades  of  meaning,  the  more  numer- 
ous will  be  the  pitch  steps  in  his  speaking. ,  Therefore  the 
obvious  technique  for  improvement  in  this  respect  is  to 
intensify  your  interest  in  and  your  response  to  the  mean- 
ings with  which  you  are  dealing.  / 

The  Slide.  —  By  the  slide  is  meant  changes  in  pitch  dur- 
ing the  utterance  of  individual  sounds.  We  have  already 
suggested  the  two  commonest  types  of  pitch  slide  —  those 
which  tend  definitely  upward  and  those  which  tend  defi- 
nitely downward.  There  are,  of  course,  many  varieties  and 
combinations'of  these  —  so  many  that  the  melody  of  speech 
is  infinitely  variable.  ) 

COMMON    FAULTS    IN    PITCH 


A 
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Monopitch. — Monopitch,  frequently  miscalled  mono- 
tone, results  in  the  first  instance  from  unemotional  speak- 
ing which  makes  for  the  true  monatgfar-^a.  lack  of  variety  in 
quality)  and,  secondly,  from  a  dull  or  inactive  mind,  which 
fails  to  see  the  minute  distinctions  in  the  language  which  is 
being  spoken.  Then,  as  has  been  said,  some  people  are 
practically  pitch-deaf,  and  this  deficiency  wholly  incapaci- 
tates them  for  any  satisfactory  use  of  vocal  pitch  changes. 
There  is  another  and  larger  group  of  people  who,  while  not 
pitch-deaf,  are  simply  inattentive  to  pitch.  They  have 
never  consciously  noticed  pitch  changes,  and  therefore 
have  never  appreciated  the  necessity  for  them  in  effective 
speech.  To  these  the  best  advice  is:  Wake  up,  observe  the 
pitch  changes  in  the  vocalization  of  those  with  whom  you 
speak,  react  to  the  steps  and  the  slides  in  pitch,  and  then, 
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when  you  find  a  model  worth  imitating1,  voluntarily  try  to 
mitate  it. 

Singsong.  —  Much  that  has  been  said  about  fixed  rhythm 
in  the  preceding  chapter  applies  here  with  equal  force. 
We  should  beware  of  stinginess  in  speech  melody.  It  is 
easy  to  get  one  little  set  of  pitch  changes,  steps  and  slides  — 
one  inadequate,  ineffectual  pattern  —  and  then  work  it  to 
death,  just  as  we  hit  upon  a  slang  expression  which  seems 
to  us  useful  and  attempt  to  crowd  into  it  so  many  different 
meanings  that  it  finally  ceases  to  be  of  any  service  at  all. 
Some  people  have  a  simple  set  of  pitch  changes  (a  speech  i  a 
tune)  which  always  leaves  everything  they  say  suspended  V 
in  the  air.  This  bespeaks  uncertainty ,'Iack  oF"assurance 
and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  and  begets  simi- 
lar feelings  in  those  who  listen.  Other  people  are  given 
to  melody  patterns  which  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
speak  with  any  degree  of  continuity  and  smoothness.  They 
jerk  every  sentence  apart  into  vocally  complete  units,  termi- 
nated at  every  pause  by  a  definite  falling  inflection,  misin- 
forming the  hearer  constantly,  and  leading  him  to  suppose 
that  the  meaning  is  complete  when  it  is  not. 

We  need  to  study  our  speech  to  see  to  it  that  the  inflec- 
tional modulations  which  we  are  using  fit  the  sense  and  are 
actually  designed  to  stir  up  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  the 
meanings  which  we  want  there. 

EXERCISES 

Read  the  following  with  adequate  and  appropriate  inflec- 
tional changes. 

1  "  The  Quality  of  Mercy  " 

Portia 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath:  It  is  twice  bless'd; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes: 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest:  it  becomes 
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The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown; 
His  scepter  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  Himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this,  — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation:  we  do  pray  for  mercy; 
\  And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render  \ 
1  The  deeds  of  mercy."  —  Shakespeare 

2  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 

To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

—  Bryant 

3  "  New  occasions  teach  new  duties; 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward, 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth; 
Lo!  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires! 
We  ourselves  must  pilgrims  be, 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer 
Boldly  through  the  desperate  winter  sea, 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal 

With  the  past's  blood-rusted  key."  —Lowell 

4.  "  They  never  fail  who  die  in  a  great  cause;  the  block 

may  soak  their  gore; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city-gates  and  castle  walls; 
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But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.    Though  years 

Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  gloom, 

They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 

Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 

The  world  at  last  to  freedom."  —Byron 

5  Tact  and  Talent 

Talent  is  something,  but  tact  is  everything.  Talent  is  serious, 
sober,  grave,  and  respectable;  tact  is  all  that,  and  more  too.  It 
is  not  a  sixth  sense,  but  it  is  the  life  of  all  the  five.  It  is  the  open 
eye,  the  quick  ear,  the  judging  taste,  the  keen  smell,  and  the 
lively  touch;  it  is  the  interpreter  of  all  riddles,  the  surmounter 
of  all  difficulties,  the  remover  of  all  obstacles.  It  is  useful  in  all 
places,  and  at  all  times;  it  is  useful  in  solitude,  for  it  shows  a 
man  his  way  into  the  world;  it  is  useful  in  society,  for  it  shows 
him  his  way  through  the  world. 

Talent  is  power,  tact  is  skill;  talent  is  weight,  tact  is  mo- 
mentum; talent  knows  what  to  do,  tact  knows  how  to  do  it; 
talent  makes  a  man  respectable,  tact  will  make  him  respected; 
talent  is  wealth,  tact  is  ready  money. 

For  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  tact  carries  it  against 
talent,  ten  to  one.  Take  them  to  the  theatre,  and  put  them 
against  each  other  on  the  stage,  and  talent  shall  produce  you  a 
tragedy  that  will  scarcely  live  long  enough  to  be  condemned, 
while  tact  keeps  the  house  in  a  roar,  night  after  night,  with  its 
successful  farces.  There  is  no  want  of  dramatic  talent,  there  is 
no  want  of  dramatic  tact;  but  they  are  seldom  together:  so  we 
have  successful  pieces  which  are  not  respectable,  and  respectable 
pieces  which  are  not  successful. 

Take  them  to  the  bar,  and  let  them  shake  their  learned  curls 
at  each  other  in  legal  rivalry.  Talent  sees  its  way  clearly,  but 
tact  is  first  at  its  journey's  end.  Talent  has  many  a  compliment 
from  the  bench,  but  tact  touches  fees  from  attorneys  and  clients. 
Talent  speaks  learnedly  and  logically,  tact  triumphantly.  Tal- 
ent makes  the  world  wonder  that  it  gets  on  no  faster,  tact  excites 
astonishment  that  it  gets  on  so  fast.  And  the  secret  is,  that  tact 
has  no  weight  to  carry;  it  makes  no  false  steps;  it  hits  the  right 
nail  on  the  head;  it  loses  no  time;  it  takes  all  hints;  and,  by 
keeping  its  eye  on  the  weathercock,  is  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Take  them  into  the  church.  Talent  has  always  something 
worth  hearing,  tact  is  sure  of  abundance  of  hearers;  talent  may 
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obtain  a  good  living,  tact  will  make  one;  talent  gets  a  good 
name,  tact  a  great  one;  talent  convinces,  tact  converts;  talent  is 
an  honor  to  the  profession,  tact  gains  honor  from  the  profession. 
Place  them  in  the  senate.  Talent  has  the  ear  of  the  house, 
but  tact  wins  its  heart,  and  has  its  votes;  talent  is  fit  for  employ- 
ment, but  tact  is  fitted  for  it.  Tact  has  a  knack  of  slipping  into 
place  with  a  sweet  silence  and  glibness  of  movement,  as  a  bil- 
liard ball  insinuates  itself  into  the  pocket.  It  seems  to  know 
everything,  without  learning  anything.  It  has  served  an  in- 
visible and  extemporary  apprenticeship;  it  wants  no  drilling; 
it  never  ranks  in  the  awkward  squad;  it  has  no  left  hand,  no 
deaf  ear,  no  blind  side.  It  puts  on  no  looks  of  wondrous  wis- 
dom, it  has  no  air  of  profundity,  but  plays  with  the  details  of 
place  as  dexterously  as  a  well-taught  hand  flourishes  over  the 
keys  of  the  pianoforte.  It  has  all  the  air  of  commonplace,  and 
all  the  force  and  power  of  genius.  —  London  Atlas 

6  A  Good  Samaritan  in  College 

A  certain  Freshman  went  down  from  home  to  College  and 
she  fell  among  critics  who  said  that  she  had  no  style,  that  her 
manners  were  awkward  and  that  she  had  an  unattractive  per- 
sonality. Then  they  stripped  her  of  her  self-confidence,  her 
enthusiasm,  and  her  courage,  and  departed  leaving  her  hurt 
and  lonely  and  half  dead. 

And  when  the  Seniors  saw  it  they  were  amused,  saying, 
"  What  a  good  job  the  Sophomores  are  doing  on  that  Fresh- 
man," and  they  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

In  like  manner  the  Juniors  also  when  they  saw  it  smiled  and 
said,  "  Yea,  verily,  for  she  hath  not  the  making  of  a  good 
sorority  girl,"  and  they  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

But  a  certain  special  student  as  she  went  about,  came  where 
she  was  and,  when  she  saw  her,  she  was  moved  with  compas- 
sion and  came  to  her  and  bound  up  her  wounds,  pouring  in 
sympathy  and  understanding,  and  she  took  her  to  her  room 
and  set  on  her  feet  again  and  brought  her  unto  her  own  circle 
and  was  a  friend  to  her. 

Which  of  these  thinkest  thou  proved  neighbor  to  her  that  fell 
among  the  critics?    Go  thou  and  do  likewise! 

-  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Gilkey 
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7  Reply  of  Pitt  to  Walpole,  on  Being  Taunted  on 

Account  of  Youth 

Sir,  —  The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  has,  with  such  spirit  and  decency,  charged 
upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny;  but  con- 
tent myself  with  wishing  that  I  may  be  one  of  those  whose  fol- 
lies may  cease  with  their  youth,  and  not  of  that  number  who 
are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience.  Whether  youth  can  be  im- 
puted to  any  man  as  a  reproach,  I  will  not,  sir,  assume  the 
province  of  determining;  but  surely  age  may  become  justly 
contemptible,  if  the  opportunities  which  it  bring  have  passed 
away  without  improvement,  and  vice  appears  to  prevail  when 
the  passions  have  subsided. 

The  wretch  who,  after  having  seen  the  consequences  of  a 
thousand  errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has 
only  added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  either  of 
abhorrence  or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  gray  hairs 
should  secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more,  sir,  is  he  to  be  ab- 
horred, who  as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has  receded  from  virtue, 
and  become  more  wicked  with  less  temptation;  who  prostitutes 
himself  for  money  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  re- 
mains of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

8  A  Lesson 

There  is  a  Flower,  the  lesser  Celandine, 
That  shrinks  like  many  more  from  cold  and  rain, 
And  the  first  moment  that  the  sun  may  shine, 
Bright  as  the  sun  himself,  'tis  out  again! 

When  hailstones  have  been  falling,  swarm  on  swarm 
Or  blasts  the  green  field  and  the  trees  distrest, 
Oft  have  I  seen  it  muffled  up  from  harm 
In  close  self-shelter,  like  a  thing  at  rest. 

But  lately,  one  rough  day,  this  Flower  I  passed, 
And  recognized  it,  though  an  alter'd  form, 
Now  standing  forth  an  offering  to  the  blast, 
And  buffeted  at  will  by  rain  and  storm. 

I  stopp'd  and  said,  with  inly-mutter'd  voice, 
"  It  doth  not  love  the  shower,  nor  seek  the  cold, 
This  neither  is  its  courage  nor  its  choice, 
But  its  necessity  in  being  old. 
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'  The  sunshine  may  not  cheer  it,  nor  the  dew; 
It  cannot  help  itself  in  its  decay; 
Stiff  in  its  members,  wither'd,  changed  of  hue,"  — 
And,  in  my  spleen,  I  smiled  that  it  was  gray. 

To  be  a  prodigal's  favorite  —  then,  worse  truth, 
A  miser's  pensioner  —  behold  our  lot! 
O  Man!  that  from  thy  fair  and  shining  youth 
Age  might  but  take  the  things  Youth  needed  not! 

—  Wordsworth 

9  Youth  and  Age 

Verse,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  straying, 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee  — 
Both  were  mine!    Life  went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young! 
When  I  was  young?  —  Ah,  woful  When! 
Ah!  for  the  change  'twixt  Now  and  Then! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands, 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 
O'er  aery  cliffs  and  glittering  sands 
How  lightly  then  it  flash'd  along: 
Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide! 
Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather 
When  youth  and  I  lived  in't  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely;  Love  is  flower-like; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree; 
O!  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like, 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old! 
Ere  I  was  old?    Ah,  woful  Ere, 
Which  tells  me,  Youth's  no  longer  here! 
O  Youth!  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'Tis  known  that  Thou  and  I  were  one, 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit  — 
It  cannot  be,  that  Thou  art  gone! 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd:  — - 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold! 
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What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on 
To  make  believe  that  Thou  art  gone? 
I  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  alter'd  size: 
But  Springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips, 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes! 
Life  is  but  Thought:  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  house-mates  still. 


Dew-drops  are  the  gems  of  morning, 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve! 
Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 

When  we  are  old: 
—  That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking-leave, 
Like  some  poor  nigh-related  guest 
That  may  not  rudely  be  dismist, 
Yet  hath  out-stay'd  his  welcome  while, 
And  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile.       —  Coleridge 


10  From  "  Essay  on  Milton  " 

The  advocates  of  Charles,  like  the  advocates  of  other  male- 
factors against  whom  overwhelming  evidence  is  produced,  gen- 
erally decline  all  controversy  about  the  facts,  and  content  them- 
selves with  calling  testimony  to  character.  He  had  so  many 
private  virtues!  And  had  James  the  Second  no  private  virtues? 
Was  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  bitterest  enemies  themselves  being 
judges,  destitute  of  private  virtues?  And  what,  after  all,  are  the 
virtues  ascribed  to  Charles?  A  religious  zeal,  not  more  sincere 
than  that  of  his  son,  and  fully  as  weak  and  narrow-minded,  and 
a  few  of  the  ordinary  household  decencies  which  half  the  tomb- 
stones in  England  claim  for  those  who  lie  beneath  them.  A 
good  father!  A  good  husband!  Ample  apologies  indeed  for 
fifteen  years  of  persecution,  tyranny,  and  falsehood! 

We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his  coronation  oath;  and 
we  are  told  that  he  kept  his  marriage  vow!  We  accuse  him  of 
having  given  up  his  people  to  the  merciless  inflictions  of  the 
most  hot-headed  and  hard-hearted  of  prelates;  and  the  defense 
is,  that  he  took  his  little  son  on  his  knee  and  kissed  him!  We 
censure  him  for  having  violated  the  articles  of  the  Petition  of 
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Right,  after  having,  for  good  and  valuable  consideration,  prom- 
ised to  observe  them;  and  we  are  informed  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  hear  prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning!  It  is  to 
such  considerations  as  these,  together  with  his  Vandyke  dress, 
his  handsome  face,  and  his  peaked  beard,  that  he  owes,  we 
verily  believe,  most  of  his  popularity  with  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

For  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  do  not  understand  the  com- 
mon phrase,  a  good  man,  but  a  bad  king.  We  can  as  easily 
conceive  a  good  man  and  an  unnatural  father,  or  a  good  man 
and  a  treacherous  friend.  We  cannot,  in  estimating  the  char- 
acter of  an  individual,  leave  out  of  our  consideration  his  con- 
duct in  the  most  important  of  all  human  relations;  and  if  in  that 
relation  we  find  him  to  have  been  selfish,  cruel,  and  deceitful, 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  him  a  bad  man,  in  spite  of  all  his 
temperance  at  table,  and  all  his  regularity  at  chapel. 

—  Macaulay 

11  Jaques'  Seven  Ages  of  Man 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players: 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first,  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
And  then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping,  like  snail, 
Unwillingly  to  school.    And  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.    Then  the  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  a  pard, 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then,  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances, 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.    The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
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Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.    Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

—  Shakespeare 
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THE    QUESTION    OF   STANDARD    PRONUNCIATION 

The  Correct  Way  to  Pronounce  a  Word.  —  Is  there  a  standard 
pronunciation?  Or,  what  is  the  correct  way  to  pronounce 
a  word?     This  is  an  intriguing  question.     The  Gileadites 
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slew  for  Ephraimite  enemies  all  who  said  sibboleth  [siboleO] 
for  shibboleth  [SiboleO].1  The  social  aspirant  may  lose  her  head 
by  saying  can't  [ksent]  for  can't  [kant]  and  eether  [i<5r]  for  either 
[artfe].  It  is  a  disadvantage  to  say perkewlate  [p3:(ar)kjuleit]  for 
percolate  [p3i(9r)koleit]  and  root  [rut]  for  root  [rut];  or  in  Paris, 
rue  and  roi  [f y,  rwa]  for  rue  and  roi  [Ry,  rwo]  ;  or  on  the  Ger- 
man stage,  Reden  [redn]  for  Reden  [fedn]  and  heute  [haiti]  for 
heute  [hoita] .  How  shall  we  pronounce  dirigible?  Or  even  with? 
We  may  well  consider,  "What  is  the  correct  way  to  pronounce 
a  word?" 

The  Two  Types  of  Variant  Pronunciation.  —  There  is  a  type  J 
of  variant  pronunciation  growing  out  of  ignorance^  or  in- 
attention, which  produces  such  gross  errors  as  deestrick 
[distnk]  for  district  [distnkt]  and  eesthetic  [isOstik]  for  esthetic 
[es8etik] .  The  correct  way  to  pronounce  words  of  this  type 
is  indicated  in  the  dictionary.  But  there  is  another  type  of 
variant  pronunciation  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  ignorance 
and  cannot  be  corrected  by  the  dictionary.  This  is  the  pro- 
nunciation which  varies  according  to  locality.  With  this  , </ 
type,  the  dictionary  becomes  a  potential  hindrance,  sub-^ 
stantiating  or  arousing  divergent  opinions.  The  Standard 
Dictionary ',  for  example,  gives  a  sort  of  phonetic  pronunciation 
of  secular ,  thus:  sec'yu-lar.  Southerners,  easterners  and  Eng- 
lishmen interpret  this  spelling  as  [sskjuta];  but  speakers 
from  the  general  American  speech  area  interpret  it  as 
[sskjubr].  The  same  dictionary  indicates  that  the  pronun- 
ciation of  grass  is  [gras]  —  a  pronunciation  that  would  be 
discarded  in  favor  of  [graes]  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
except  in  parts  of  New  England,  and  in  favor  of  [gras]  in 
other  parts  of  New  England  and  in  Great  Britain.  Some 
dictionaries  indicate  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  verb  rise 
is  either  [rais]  or  [raiz].  [rais]  is  often  designated  as  prefer- 
able, against  the  opinion  of  a  probable  majority  of  educated 
speakers.  Some  older  dictionaries,  like  Walker's,  give  [rais] 
only,  and  so  increase  the  difference  of  opinion.  It  becomes 
evident  that  where  locality  produces  variants,  the  question,/^ 

1  See  following  page  for  an  interpretation  of  the  phonetic  symbols  used  here. 
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Pending  more  accurate  discussion  later,  the  phonetic  sym- 
bols used  here  may  be  interpreted  as  follows: 


• 

beneath  a  consonant 

[m] 

=  m  in  ^m  [dim]. 

makes  it  a  syllable. 

M 

=  n  in  fine  [fain]. 

V 

=  trill. 

M 

=  ng  in  sing  [sin]. 

1 

=  lengthening  sign. 

[0] 

=    lightly  stressed  0  in 

/** 

=  sign  of  nasalization. 

oZ>^v  [obei]. 

[a] 

=  first   sound    of  diph- 

[ou] 

=  strongly  stressed  0  in 

thong    [ai]    in  fine 

note  [nout]. 

[fain] . 

b] 

=  aw  in  hawk  [hok]. 

[ai] 

=  i  in  fine  [fain]. 

[01] 

=  oz  in  boy  [boi]. 

[au] 

=  ow  in  cow  [kau]. 

[p] 

=  />  in  />wz  [pin] . 

H 

=  a  in  balm  [bam]. 

W 

=  r  in  n'?zg  [rig]. 

M 

=  0  in  British  hot  [hot]. 

W 

=  the   one-tap   trill   in 

N 

=  a  in  hat  [haet]. 

British  very  [ven]. 

[b] 

=  b  in  fo7  [bit]. 

M 

=  uvular     trill     as     in 

[d] 

=  d  in  ^m  [dim] . 

Parisian  French. 

[d3] 

=  j  in  jwmp  [d3Amp] . 

M 

=  s  in  sing  [sir)]. 

[e] 

=  lightly   stressed   a  in 

[S] 

=  sh  in  j-Aozf  [Sou]. 

chaotic  [keatik]. 

[t] 

=  tin  bit  [bit]. 

[ei] 

=  strongly  stressed  a  in 

K] 

=  cA  in  ^fl/A:  [t$ok]. 

date  [deit]. 

[6] 

=  th  in  £&iflg  [6irj]. 

M 

=  a   in   iWa    [souda]  — 

ra 

=  th  in  /Aw  [Sis]. 

always  unstressed. 

M 

=  00  in  ^00/  [pul] . 

M 

=  e  in  yes  [jes]. 

[jn] 

=  u  in  zmte  [imbju]. 

[3i] 

=  British  frin  bird  [b3id] . 

w 

=  00  in  foot  [fut]. 

W 

=  General  American  ir 

W 

=  u  in  up  [ap]  —  always 

in  bird  [bgrd]. 

stressed. 

M 

=  f  in  fall  [fol].  ' 

[v] 

=  y  in  pzwtf  [vain]. 

[g] 

=  gin  gone  [gon]. 

[w] 

=  w  in  we  [wi]. 

W 

=  A  in  Aw  [hiz]. 

[m] 

=  wA  in  z^ft  [Men]. 

[i] 

=  ee  in  ^m  [dim]. 

[y] 

=  French  w  as  in  />/wm£ 

[1] 

=  i  in  fo7  [bit]. 

[plym],  or  German 

[J] 

=  y  in  yes  [jes]. 

u  as  in  Buhne  [byna] . 

[k] 

=  k  in  Atf«£  [kin]. 

W 

=  s  in  his  [hiz]. 

[1] 

=  I'm  fall  [fol]. 

[3] 

=  ^  in  pmotf  [vi33n]. 
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"What  is  the  correct  way  to  pronounce  a  word?"  is  not  at  y 
once  easy  to  answer. 

The  Many  Dialects  2  of  English.  —  Before  we  undertake  to 
offer  an  answer,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  further  the  variant 
pronunciations  resulting  from  difference  of  locality.  English 
is  spread  throughout  the  world,  and  so  variations  of  pro- 
nunciation are  unavoidable  and  resultant  dialects  inevita- 
ble. These  diakcts^differ  in  rhytrrm^  intonation,  placement, 
and  idiom,  shatters  intensely  fascinating  and  important  but 
mainly  outsTcTelhirpr^^  They  also  differ 

as  to  the  values  assigned  to  the  yoj&ejs  and  consonants  of  a 
given  word,  a  matter  which  is  specifically  the  province  of  this 
chapter. 

There  is  a  dialect  of  Australia  (with  several  subordinate 
dialects  within  it),  a  dialect  of  America  (with  important 
subsidiaries  likewise,  as  we  shall  see),  of  South  Africa, 
British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  India,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Cornwall,  and  England  herself.  E2l  dialect  has  its  sub-^- 
dialects.  England  proper,  despite  her  relatively  small  size, 
is~particularly  rich  in  them.  Every  English  county  shows  at 
least  small  differences  from  the  rest,  and  some  counties,  as 
Lancashire  and  Northumberland,  differ  from  others  to  the 
point  of  partial  mutual  unintelligibility.  Some  of  these  many 
dialects,  as,  for  example,  the  major  American  dialects,  the 
South-of-England  dialect,  etc.,  are  spoken  by  so  many  edu- 
cated people  that  they  are  regarded  as  highly  cultured  forms 
of  speech.  Others,  as  the  Cockney  dialect  of  London,  the 
Bowery  dialect  of  New  York,  and  the  Mountain  dialect  of 
the  Appalachians  and  Ozarks,  are  regarded  as  local  and 
provincial. 

"Standard  English."  The  Conflicting  Opinions.  —  In  some 
countries   there  is   an  authority  or  quasi-authority  which 

2  "Dialect"  is  used  arbitrarily  in  this  chapter  to  designate  any  form  of 
English,  homogeneous  in  itself,  spoken  by  a  considerable  number  of  people 
and  differing  appreciably  from  analogous  forms  of  English.  Relative  literacy 
of  speakers  is  disregarded;  all  English,  polished  or  illiterate,  widely  used  or 
provincial,  is  considered  as  belonging  to  one  or  another  of  the  several  dialects. 
"Dialect.    Any  given  mode  of  speech  or  language."  —  Standard  Dictionary. 
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designates  one  or  another  of  the  several  dialects  of  the  mother 
tongue  as  standard.  The  French  Academy,  by  its  rulings 
on  the  pronunciations  entered  in  its  dictionary,  so  designates 
the  speech  of  the  lie  de  France,  a  dialect  much  influenced  by 
Paris;  the  Spanish  Academy  designates  the  Castilian  dialect; 
the  German  stage,  the  High  German  dialect;  the  Norwegian 
government,  a  composite  Norse,  derived  synthetically  from 
various  dialects;  and  the  British  preparatory  school  authori- 
ties, the  dialect  of  the  upper  and  upper  middle  classes  of 
southern  England.  These  fiat  standards,  even  with  social, 
scholarly  or  governmental  authority  back  of  them,  com- 
monly prove  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain.  The  in- 
habitants of  Tours  resist  the  dominance  of  the  speech  of 
northern  France,  and  the  Catalonians  prize  the  Catalan, 
which,  though  of  semi-independent  Romance  origin,  has 
much  of  the  semblance  of  a  Spanish  dialect,  above  the 
standard  Castilian. 

In  the  case  of  languages  which  are  widely  distributed,  no 
fiat  or  decree  to  regard  a  given  dialect  as  standard  is  ever 
seriously  heeded.  The  United  States,  with  its  vast  area  and 
relatively  slight  differences  in  pronunciation  (considering 
ease  of  communication  as  the  basis  of  judgment),  represents 
a  situation  very  like  that  of  the  English-speaking  world  as  a 
whole,  outside  the  British  Isles.  There  is  no  condition, of 
crowding  radically  different  dialects  into  small  areas  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  produce  social  friction,  governmental  dis- 
turbance or  practical  communicative  inconvenience.  More- 
over, there  is  no  academy,  governmental  body  nor  other 
agency  in  the  United  States  having  power  to  designate, 
much  less  to  enforce,  the  use  of  any  given  dialect  as  "stand- 
ard" English.  )  There  is  in  the  United  States,  therefore,  no_ 
such  thing  as  a  standard  English.  None  the  less,  there  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  an  attempt  to  designate  and 
popularize  one.  The  attempt  still  persists,  though  effective 
interest  in  it  appears  to  be  waning.  The  favored  dialect  has 
been  the  same  South-of-England  form  previously  referred  to, 
together  with  the  fairly  well  tolerated  eastern  American 
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dialect,    which    strongly    resembles    the    South-of-England 
speech. 

The  adherents  to  the  standard  English  idea  have  been 
earnest  and  diligent,  and  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  gaining. 
If  their  idea  could  have  been  sufficiently  motivated,  they 
might  not  now  be  in  the  position  of  losing  ground.  But 
there  being,  as  we  have  said,  no  sufficient  difference  between 
the  major  American  dialects  to  hinder  communication,  ade- 
quate motivation  has  been  hard  to  find.  In  their  search, 
some  of  these  enthusiasts  have  hit  upon  a  motive  which  adds 
to  their  ranks  a  considerable  contingent,  the  army  of  social 
climbers,  but  which  alienates  many  others  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  converted.  This  is  the  social  pr^emient 
motive.  American  society  is  not  definitely,  or,  at  least,  not 
permanently,  stratified,  -and  the  dictum  that  one  must 
speak  a  certain  dialect  to  be  socially  acceptable  is  disagree- 
able to  large  majorities  of  educated  people.  The  nouveaux 
riches  usually  try  anxiously  to  conform,  but  lacking  educa- 
tional, and  especially  linguistic,  background  for  consistent 
conformity,  they  often  succeed  only  in  achieving  an  amusing 
agglomeration  of  misplaced  broad  a9s  and  slain  r  sounds. 

"Cosmopolitan  speech"  has  long  been  a  catchword  of  the 
standard  English  advocates.  There  is  no  cosmopolitan  Eng-7 
lish  speech.  There  cannot  be,  so  long  as  there  are  educated 
dialects.  If  nothing  else  prevented  an  effect  of  cosmopolitan 
English,  the  letter  r  would  do  so.  For  one  pronounces  r, 
or  one  does  not  pronounce  it.  To  pronounce  it  in  certain 
contexts  identifies  one  as  belonging  to  regions  outside  the 
East,  the  South,  and  England,  while  not  to  pronounce  it 
identifies  one  as  from  within  these  regions.  Cosmopolitan 
speech  could  come  only  if  all  English  speakers  were  under 
one  tyrannical  government,  which  designated  one  dialect  as 
standard,  and  which  stirred  its  subjects  about  continuously,  so 
that  none  could  become  permanently  settled  in  a  given  region. 

The  people  who  might  most  properly  have  joined  in  the 
standard  English  aggressive,  the  actors,  have  taken  little  part. 
Reasons  why  they  might  have  been  interested  are  not  lacking, 
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and  will  presently  be  discussed,  but  the  actors  themselves 
have  doubtless  been  too  busy  with  the  more  strongly  mo- 
tivated problem  of  making  a  living  in  the  face  of  the  increas- 
ing competition  of  the  motion  pictures.  The  great  body  of 
teachers  of  speech  have  stood  aloof. 

The  Acceptance  of  Regional  Standards  for  America.  —  And  yet, 
teachers  of  speech,  of  all  people,  ought  to  have  some  policy  in 
relation  to  the  standard  English  controversy.  Most  of  them 
do;  they  merely  have  not  been  propagandists.  They  recog- 
nize that  to  change  the  pronunciation  of  pupils  in  the  south- 
ern and  general  American  areas  to  that  of  New  England  or 
London,  would  be  to  spend  all  their  time  on  pronunciation, 
quite  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  important  matters  treated 
in  the  several  chapters  of  this  text.  Still  further,  they 
recognize  that  though  the  three  major  American  dialects  do 
not  differ  from  each  other  sufficiently  to  hinder  communica- 
tion, still  each  one  has  a  particular  beauty  of  its  own,  if 
spoken  with  reference  to  all  the  teachings  of  this  book  and  in 
conformity  with  educated  regional  pronunciation.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  contemporary  scene  shows  that  most 
teachers  of  speech  now  accept  the  theory  of  regional  stand- 
ards of  pronunciation  for  America.  The  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  what  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  a  word  in 
America  then  becomes,  "The  pronunciation  used  by  the 
majority  of  educated  speakers  m  a*  given  American  major 
speech  areaT*""* — - — ~~" 

It  is  now  pertinent  to  discuss  the  major  American  dialects 
and  major  speech  areas_^JXiier£_are_three  major  dialects  in 
the  United  States  — jthe  easj^rj^j^aject^  spoken  by  about 
\'X  millions  of  people;  the  southern  dialect,  spoken  by  about 
g6jnillions;\  and  the  general  'American  dialect  (often  called 
mid-western  and  sometimes  western)  spoken  by  about  90 
millions.  The  eastern  dialect  is  confined  mainly  to  New  Eng- 
land and  to  the  educated  classes  of  the  city  of  New  York.  A 
sprinkling  of  people,  consisting  principally  of  women  who 
have  been  educated  in  eastern  girls'  schools  and  who  now  live 
in  various  large  cities  throughout  the  country,  speak  the 
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eastern  dialect,  usually  inconsistently  and  imperfectly.  The 
southern  dialect  is  spoken  in  those  states  which  formed  the 
confederacy,  except  that  only  a  small  portion  of  Texas, 
principally  in  the  southeast  corner,  uses  the  southern  speech. 
The  general  American  dialect  is  spoken  over  an  area  includ- 
ing the  rest  of  the  United  States.  These  areas  are  not 
sharply  defined.  Along  the  borders,  the  speech  is  mixed. 
General  American  characteristics,  e.g.,  encroach  on  eastern 
speech  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  and  upon  southern 
speech  in  northern  Kentucky  and  in  northern  and  western 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

These  three  major  areas  contain  many  subsidiary  dialects. 
Outstanding  among  these  dialects  are  the  Bowery  dialect,  // 
the  Pennsylvania  German  dialect,  the  mountain  dialect, 
the  Milwaukee  German  dialect,  the  Negro  dialect  and  the 
Louisiana  French  or  "Cajan"  dialect.  Besides  these  there 
are  forms  of  broken  English  spoken  by  foreigners,  which  are 
dialects  in  a  different  sense.  Of  such  there  are  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Jewish,  Polish,  and 
many  others;  and  there  are  at  least  two  European  English 
dialects  fairly  common,  namely,  the  Irish  and  Scotch.  These 
non-major  dialects  are  never  thought  of  as  candidates  for 
use  as  any  sort  of  "standard"  speech. 

The  Necessity  and  Function  of  Stage  Diction.  —  Despite  seem- 
ing contradiction  of  the  idea  of  regional  standards,  there  is  * 
one  point  in  American  English-speaking  where  a  standard /• 
dialect  is  not  merely  desirable  but  absolutely  necessary.  This 
is  upon  the  professional  and  semi-professional  stage.  The 
reason  for  this  is  apparent.  The  actors  in  any  professional 
and  semi-professional  American  company  come  not  merely 
from  the  various  speech  areas  of  the  United  States,  but  from 
England  and  other  foreign  English-speaking  parts  of  the 
world.  Often  they  are  cast  to  represent  families  or  neighbors, 
who,  in  life,  would  have  an  entirely  homogeneous  speech. 
If  each  actor  should  use  his  native  speech,  the  composite 
result  would  be  misleading  and  often  ridiculous.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  actors  must  agree  upon  some  common  dialect.    The 
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question  arises,  "What  dialect?"  Fortunately  the  answer  is 
simple.  It  has  beejuiecided  upon  not  by  any  fiat,  but,  as 
such  questions  are,  by  the  course  of  events.  The  American 
stage  derives  from  the  British  stage.  Its  first  actors~were 
English  actors.  Through  all  its  history,  even  to  the  present 
day,  very  large  numbers  of  its  actors  continue  to  be  English- 
men. American  actors  have  customarily  imitated  the  speech 
of  their  English  co-workers  and  American  dramatic  schools 
have  taught  English  speech  as  correct  stage  diction  until  the 
tradition  is  well  established  that  British  speech  is  correct 
stage  diction. 

South-of-England  diction  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
applicable  indiscriminately  to  all  speech  on  the  stage,  but 
rather  only  to  plays  and  parts  of  plays  written  in  gram- 
matically correct  English  representing  the  speech  of  literate 
people.  Actors  representing  characters  who  in  life  would 
use  a  provincial  dialect  such  as  broad  Scotch,  or  a  broken 
English  dialect  such  as  that  spoken  by  a  Greek  immigrant, 
should  use  the  dialect  indicated  by  the  situation,  entirely 
without  reference  to  stage  speech.  It  is,  indeed,  an  error 
rather  than  a  virtue  to  mix  within  the  speech  of  a  given 
character  the  pronunciations  of  any  provincial  or  broken 
English  with  those  of  stage  speech! 

IMPROVING   AND    PERFECTING    REGIONAL    SPEECH 

The  Potential  Beauty  of  Each  of  the  Major  Dialects. — We 
sometimes  see  discussions  purporting  to  compare  the  relative 
beauty  of  the  major  American  dialects.  Such  discussions 
are  futile  and  reveal  their  futility  through  their  inconsistency. 
Any  statement,  for  example,  that  southern  and  general 
American  speakers  should  not  use  the  [ael-sound  in  grass 
because  it  is  unbeautiful  falls  down  immediately  before  the 
fact  that  in  those  dialects  where  grass  is  pronounced  fgras], 
the  [ae] -sound  none  the"  less  occurs  in  lass  [laes],  passage 
jpaesidz],  attitude  [aetitjud]  and  many  another  word  without 
arousing  any  criticism  of  its  alleged  unmusical  quality. 
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Beauty  of  utterance  consists  not  so  much  in  the  sound » 
values  assigned  to  vowels  and  consonants  as  in  the  manner^ 
of  uttering  these  values r  Thus  the  sound  [ae]  can  be  uttered 
witFTthe  lower  jaw  up  and  tongue  arched  into  almost  com- 
plete occlusion  with  the  hard  and  soft  palates,  so  that  the 
resulting  tone  is  flat  and  pinched;  on  the  other  hand,  [ae] 
can  be  uttered  with  the  jaw  dropped  and  the  tongue  lying 
more  nearly  flat,  so  that  the  sound  is  musical  and  beautiful. 
In  other  words,  the  [as] -phoneme  or  sound-family  contains 
forms  of  [ae]  which  are  unacceptable  and  other  forms  which 
are  entirely  acceptable.  The  sound  systems  of  any  of  our 
major  dialects,-  when  well  spoken,  are  beautiful. 

Adherence  to  regional  standards  does  not  give  one  carte 
blanche  to  lull  oneself  into  security  and  to  feel  that  any  speech 
is  acceptable  without  careful  thought  and  attention.  The 
most  of  this  book  would  be  beside  the  point  were  it  not  that 
regional  speech,  and,  indeed,  all  speech,  requires  careful 
improvement  in  order  to  put  it  at  its  best. 

TkeJhjidequagL..qf  English  Spelling  and  Ordinary  Dictionaries.  — 
Ordinary  spelling  and  ordinary  dictionaries  are  particularly 
inadequate  as  aids  in  the  perfecting  of  regional  speech." 
There  is  nothing  about  the  spelling  of  the  word  only,  nor 
about  the  average  dictionary's  semi-phonetic  re-spelling  of 
it,  to  prevent  the  Vermonter,  whose  native  inclination  is  to 
call  it  [Dnli],  from  continuing  to  call  it  so  even  after  looking 
it  up.  It  is  impossible  to  tatk  intelligently  or  otherwise  to 
communicate  accurately  regarding  pronunciation  without 
some  more  accurate  medium  than  ordinary  spelling  or  the 
customary  dictionary  re-spelling.  English  spellings  often/, 
have  little  _  or  no  relation  to  pronunciation,  having  been 
established  long  ago  and  having  failed  to  change  as  the  pro- 
nunciation has  changed.  The  famous  -ough  family  —  ought 
[ot] ,  dough  [dou] ,  bough  [bau] ,  enough  [inAf ] ,  through  [<5ru] ,  cough 
[kof],  etCy^— is  sufficient  illustration  of  this.  The  -oes  group 
—  does  [dAz],  floes  [flouz],  shoes  [$uz] — is  equally  baffling. 
The  average  dictionary's  re-spellings  are  based  upon  key 
words,  a  basis  which  fails  entirely  if  the  reader  does  not 
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pronounce  the  words  as  the  dictionary-maker  pronounced 
them.  It  is  of  little  avail  to  put  into  a  dictionary  a  statement 
that  the  a  in  calm  is  pronounced  like  the  a  in  art,  if  the 
reader  pronounces  art  [oi.t],  as  many  southerners  do. 

The  Adequate  Medium:  Phonetics.  —  It  may  have  been  sus- 
pected from  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  this  chapter  that  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet 
would  be  advocated  as  an  adequate  medium  for  the  im- 
provement of  speech.  This  phonetic  alphabet  is  not  based 
upon  key  words,  but  upon  positions  of  the  vocal  organs 
which  may  be  described  and  pictured,  and  which,  when  as- 
sumed by  given  speakers,  will  invariably  produce  the  correct 
sounds.  With  a  phonetic  alphabet,  it  is  possible  to  indicate 
the  following  variant  pronunciations  of  a  perverse  word  like 
first  thus:  [farst]  [f3ist],  [f3ist],  [foist],  [foist].  With  ordinary 
spelling,  it  would  be  possible  to  indicate  only  one  of  these 

Jonunciations  accurately,  namely,  [foist]. 
Phonetics  is  not  a  language,  despite  the  fact  that  some 
naive  persons  insist  on  regarding  it  as  such.  Neither  does  it 
per  se  have  anything  to  do  with  the  advocacy  of  a  given  dia- 
lect of  a  language  as  standard,  (it  is  a  system  of  symbols 
wherein  each  symbol  stands  for  a  phoneme'  or  group  of 
sounds  so  closely  related  as  to  be  regarded  as  only  slightly 
variant  forms  of  each  other.j  By  means  of  these  symbols, 
any  language  or  dialect  can  oe  accurately  represented.)  For 
the  purposes  of  the  beginner,  one  may  disregard  the  phoneme 
theory  and  say  with  pardonable  inaccuracy  that  phonetics 
is  a  system  of  symbols  wherein  each  symbol  represents  a 
single  sound  and  whereby  each  sound  has  a  separate  symbol. 
This  arbitrary  conception  serves  the  beginner  very  well  until 
he  is  prepared  for  the  scientific  one. 

THE    ENGLISH    VOWEL    AND    CONSONANT    SYSTEM 

The  Alphabet  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association.  —  Here 
follows  a  copy  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet,  con- 
taining not  only  the  symbols  necessary  for  English,  but  those 
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required  in  foreign  languages.  The  single  symbol  [ar],  com- 
monly used  by  phoneticians  to  represent  a  sound  peculiarly 
American,  has  been  added. 

The  term  "voiced"  in  the  table  means  that  the  vocal  folds 
are  vibrating  during  the  pronunciation  of  the  sounds  to 
which  it  is  attached.  "Voiceless"  means  that  the  vocal 
folds  are  quiescent.  "Dental"  seldom  applies  to  English; 
"alveolar,"  "pre-palatal"  and  "rugal"  are  better.  These 
indicate  that  English  [t],  [d]  and  [n]  are  made  with  the 
tongue  against  the  rugal  or  rough,  ridged  part  of  the  hard 
palate  just  back  of  the  front  teeth,  rather  than  against  the 
teeth  themselves,  as  in  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc.  A 
better  term  than  "plosive"  is  "stop-plosive." 

How  English  Sounds  Are  Made.  —  Speech  teachers  and  stu- 
dents know  that  the  average  person's  notion  of  how  to  make 
the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  is  often  really  very  inac- 
curate. Many  people  who  think  they  are  making  [g]  and 
[k]  really  always  make  [d]  and  [t]  in  glass  [glaes]  and  class 
[klaes],  so  that  they  pronounce  the  words  dlass  [dlaes]  and 
tlass  [tlses] .  Others  err  in  the  placement  of  [e]  and  say  rain 
[nun]  and  tin  [tin]  for  men  and  ten;  or,  by  an  opposite  error, 
they  say  yace  [jeis]  for  yes  [jes].  It  is  therefore  continually 
necessary  to  aid  people  in  correctness  by  explaining  how  the 
sounds  are  really  made. 

A  common  way  to  explain  the  values  of  phonetic  symbols 
is  by  the  use  of  key  words.  This  practice  may  be  helpful  or 
misleading,  according  to  whether  the  individual  reading  the 
key  words  pronounces  the  sounds  contained  in  them  with 
values  approaching  the  values  given  to  the  symbols  by 
phoneticians  on  the  basis  of  average  pronunciation.  For 
many  people  use  other  values,  according  to  regional  custom 
or  individual  idiosyncrasy.  Nothing  seems  more  simple  and 
direct  than  to  say  that  so-called  Italian  a,  usually  marked 
diacritically  as  a  and  represented  phonetically  as  [a] ,  is  equal 
to  the  a  in  father  [faSr(9)]5  yet  thousands  of  people  pronounce 
father  as  fawther  [fotfe] .  Key  words  are  very  untrustworthy. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  key  words 
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were  used  for  whatever  help  they  might  give.  But  the 
student  is  warned  not  to  depend  upon  them,  unless  he  can 
determine  positively  that  the  positions  his  vocal  organs  as- 
sume in  pronouncing  each  sound  agree  with  those  described 
with  the  aid  of  the  consonant  tabulation  and  the  cardinal 
vowel  diagram.  Only  the  chart  and  diagram  can  invariably 
be  trusted. 

In  lieu  of  the  sound-by-sound  discussion  of  the  vowels  and 
consonants  which  phonetics  texts  always  give,  but  which  is 
rather  beyond  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  we  shall  under- 
take to  explain  vowel  and  consonant  formation  in  general 
terms. 

Vowels;  the  Cardinal  Vowel  Diagram.  -^The  best  scheme  yet 
devised  for  explaining  graphically  the  placement,  i.e.,  the 
position,  of  the  lower  jaw  and  tongue  in  producing  vowels  is 
the  cardinal  vowel  diagram)  This  diagram  follows,  with  the 
English  vowel  system  written  upon  it.  The  cardinal  vowel 
diagram  is  to  be  interpreted  thus;  the  position  of  [i]  at  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  indicates  that  cardinal  [i]  is  pro- 
nounced with  the  tongue-arch  as  high  and  as  far  front  in  the 
mouth  as  possible;  cardinal  [a]  with  the  tongue-arch  as  low 
and  as  far  front  as  possible;  cardinal  [a]  with  the  tongue- 
arch  as  low  and  as  far  back  as  possible;  and  cardinal  [u] 
with  the  tongue-arch  as  high  and  as  far  back  as  possible. 
Cardinal  [1],  [e],  [e]  and  [ae]  are  all  made  with  the  tongue- 
arch  front,  and  with  the  jaw  and  tongue  dropping  progres- 
sively by  equal  distances  from  [i]  through  [1],  [e],  [s]  and 
[ae]  to  [a] .  Cardinal  [d]  ,  [o] ,  [o]  and  [u]  are  made  with  the 
tongue-arch  back,  and  with  the  tongue  and  jaw  rising  pro- 
gressively by  equal  distances  from  [a]  through  [d],  [d],  [o] 
and  [u]  to  [u].  Cardinal  [a],  [3],  [9]  and  [sr]  3  are  medial, 
made  with  the  tongue-arch  half-way  from  the  front  to  the 
back,  and  with  the  tongue  and  jaw  raised  the  indicated  dis- 
tances from  low  toward  high.     The  cardinal  vowels  must 

3  Ordinarily  only  eight  vowels,  viz.  (i,  e,  e,  a,  a,  d,  o,  u)  are  called  cardinal. 
In  this  diagram  the  term  is  expanded  to  include  all  the  vowels  of  the  American 
English  system. 
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I  not  be  mistaken  for  the  regular  vowels  of  any  language  nor 
for  any  sort  of  standard  or  prescribed  vowels.  /They  are, 
instead,  vowels  made  at  arbitrary  positions,  so  that  they  will 
be  identical  for  all  persons,  in  order  to  serve  as  points  of 
reference,  j  With  such  points  of  reference  established,  Eng- 
lish vowels,  and,  for  that  matter,  all  vowels,  can  be  described 
as  higher,  lower,  farther  front  or  farther  back  than  the  cor- 
responding cardinal  vowels. 


Front 
CARDINAL  VOWEL  DIAGRAM 


Back 


Some  authorities  regard  the  total  drop  of  the  jaw  from  [i] 
to  [a]  as  being  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  with  the 
average  speaker.  If  that  distance  may  be  accepted,  then 
one  unit  of  fall  on  the  left  margin  of  the  Cardinal  Vowel 
Diagram,  as  from  [i]  to  [1],  or  one  unit  of  rise  on  the  right 
margin,  as  from  [u]  to  [u],  will  measure  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch. 

In  addition  to  the  adjustment  of  the  tongue  (and  lower 
jaw),  there  is  also  an  adjustment  of  the  lips  and  of  glossal 
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muscles.  Roughly  speaking,  the  lips  are  unrounded  for 
cardinal  [i],  [1],  [ej,  [s],  [ae],  and  [a],  but  begin  rounding 
slightly  for  [a],  and  become  progressively  more  nearly  round 
for  [9],  [o],  [u]  and  [u].  Cardinal  [a],  [9],  [ar]  and  [3], 
the  medials,  are  thought  of  as  half-round,  or  more  specifi- 
cally, as  rounded  each  to  half  the  degree  of  the  vowel  (some- 
times theoretic)  on  the  right  margin  of  the  diagram,  directly 
opposite  the  given  medial.  In  the  pronunciation  of  [i],  [ae], 
[d],  [o]  and  [u]  the  glossal  muscles  are  relatively  tense,  as 
compared  with  their  condition  during  the  pronunciation  of 
the  remaining  vowels.  This  tensity  may  be  detected  by 
placing  the  thumb  and  finger  beneath  the  lower  jaw  and 
comparing  the  feeling  of  the  sub-glossal  muscular  group 
while  pronouncing  [i]  and  |"i]. 

Vowels,  as  compared  with  pure  consonants,  are  relatively  ty^ 
open,  unobstructed  and  therefore  sonorous  and  musical.  Of 
course  they  are  not  equally  so.  In  general,  the  close  vowels, 
i.e.,  those  in  the  making  of  which  the  tongue-arch  is  high, 
have  less  sonority  than  the  open  vowels,  in  the  making  of 
which  the  tongue-arch  is  low. 

All  English  vowels  are,  or  should  be,  spoken  with  the  velum 
nearly  or  quite  up.  There  are  properly  no  nasal  vowels  in 
English  comparable  to  those  in  French. 

Ilipktkongs.  —  The  word  diphthong  applies  to  two  sounds 
placed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  glide  containing^", 
literally  an  infinitude  of  intermediate  sounds.  We  com- 
monly recognize  [au]  and  [di]  as  diphthongs,  because  they 
are  always  spelled  with  two  letters  each,  as  ou,  ow,  au,  oi,  oy. 
We  are  less  likely  to  recognize  the  diphthongs  which  are 
spelled  with  only  one  letter,  as  [ai],  [ei],  [ou]  and  [iu,  ju]. 
Yet  "long  i"  =  [ai]  always,  and  "long  zz"  =  [iu]  or  [ju]. 
"Long  a"  is  almost  never  a  pure  vowel  when  stressed  in  Eng- 
lish, but  [ei];  and  "long  0"  stressed  =  [ou].  There  are  many 
other  less  prominent  diphthongs,  as  [09]  and  [99]. 

Consonants^  —  The  word  consonant  originally  implied  a  / 
soundcapable  of  being  pronounced  only  with  another  sound/ 
i.e.,  with  a  vowel.    This  early  conception  does  not  hold,  of 
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course,  for  all  consonants  can  be  sounded  alone,  and  some, 
as  [m],  [1],  [z],  etc.,  are  as  easily  sounded  alone  as  vowels.  In 
fact,  syllabic  consonants  are  very  common,  as  in  battle  [baetl] 
and  button  [bAtn].. 

Nowadays,  we  think  of  a  pure  consonant  as  possessingjip 
sounds  except  speech  noises,  i.e.,  the  non-sonorous  or  non- 
musical  sounds  resulting  from  air  friction  and  air-blade  4 
vibration.  Speaking  thus  strictly^cmly  voiceless  consonants, 
i.e.,  those  macTe  without  vibration  of  the  vocal  folds,  are_pure 

consonants. 

-*• 

At  an  opposite  extreme  of  sonority  or  musical  quality  are 
the  vowels .  These  are  made  with  free  vibration  of  the  vocal 
folds,  andjire  therefore  fully  voiced.  They  have  no  fricative 
nor  air-blade  noise,  but  are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  open 
and  resonant.  Between  these  two  extremes  lie  all  the  other 
speech  sounds,  conventionally  classified  as  consonants,  but 
each  being  a  mixture  of  vowel  and  consonant  —  that  is,  of 
speech  noise  and  musical  sound.  Most  of  these  mixed  sounds 
are  really  more  vowel  than  consonant.  A  rough  arrange- 
ment of  the  sounds  of  English  in  the  order  of  sonority  follows. 
This  arrangement  is  by  classes;  within  a  given  class  there  is 
no  attempt  to  distinguish  relative  sonority. 

More  or  less  completely  sonorous  —  no  air-blade  vibration: 

The  vowels  —  [i,  i,  e,  8,  se,  a,  a,  d,  d,  o,  u,  u,  a,  3,  9,  9*] 

Almost  as  completely  sonorous,  with  more  vowel  quality 
than  consonant  quality: 

The  nasals  —  [m,  n,  n] 
The  lateral  —  [1] 
The  trilled  —  [r,  r] 

Approximately  half  vowel  and  half  consonant  in  quality, 
with  mixed  sonority  and  air-blade  vibration: 

The  voiced  fricatives  —  [r,  (5,  v,  3,  z] 

4 'Air-blade  —  a  vibrating  sheet  (or  pencil)  of  somewhat  compressed  air, 
ejected  through  a  constricted  mouth-passage. 
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Almost  completely  consonantal,  with  a  very  little  vowel 

sonority: 

The  voiced  plosives  —  [b,  d,  g] 

The  so-called  semi-vowels  —  [w,  j] 

Purely  consonantal,  having  no  sonority,  but  only  fricative 
and  air-blade  sound: 

The  voiceless  consonants  —  [p,  t,  k,  0,  f,  s,  $,  h,  m]      *~ — 

The  chart  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  explains 
consonant  formation  by  its  tabular  form,  but  some  brief 
additional  comments  may  help  to  interpret  it.  The  plosive, 
or  stop-plosive,  consonants  are  all  made _by__  blocking  tEei 
nasal_passages  with  the_jjoitj3alate;  blocking  the  mouth  with 
the  lips,  tongue- tip  or  tongue-dorsum;  compressing  the  jrir_ 
(mm^dbw^hyabdominal  and  intercostal  action ;  and  re- 
leasing the  compressed  air  through  them  011th.  The  air  is 
vocalized  by  the  vocal  folds,  or  is  unvocalized,  acj^ojdingjp 
whether  the  sound  is  voiced  or  voiceless . 

The  nasals  are  all  made  with  the  mouth  blocked  at  lips, 
alveolum  or  velum,  with  the  velum  down,  and  with  vocalized 
air  passing  out  through  the  nose. 

The  laterals  are  made  with  the  velum  up,  the  tongue-tip 
touching  the  alveolum,  and  vocalized  air  passing  out  through 
the  mouth  on  both  sides  of  the  tongue. 

The  flapped  and  rolled  consonants  are  made  by  trilling 
the  tongue  or  uvula  through  the  power  of  a  vocalized  air 
stream.    The  velum  is  up. 

The  fricatives  are  made  by  producing  a  constricted  air 
passage  through  the  mouth  by  means  of  the  organs  indicated 
on  the  chart,  (the  velum  being  up),  so  that  when  a  par- 
tially compressed,  vocalized  or  unvocalized  air-stream  goes 
through,  air-blade  vibrations  and  friction  sounds  will  be 
set  up. 

Upstressing  and  Restressing.  —  Unstressing  is  peculiarly  an 
English-language  phenomenon,  whereby  the  vowel  of  any 
unstressed  syllable  becomes  one  of  three  things: 
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i .    A  short  form  of  itself,  as  [o]  in  obey  [obei] 

2.  [i]  as  in  Has  he  come?  [haez  i  kAm] 

3.  [3],  as  in  about  [abaut] 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  syllable  is  unstressed  be- 
cause of  its  position  in  a  polysyllabic  word,  or  in  a  sentence 
breath-group.  Phonetically  speaking,  the  breath-groups  of 
a  sentence  are  merely  long  words,  and  what  are  ordinarily 
called  monosyllabic  words  become  only  syllables  in  these 
longer  breath-group  words.  Thus  was,  which,  when  alone, 
is  pronounced  [wcl(d)z],  may  become  merely  [waz]  in  He  was 
gone  [hi  waz  gon]. 

This  principle  of  unstressing  is  hard  for  most  foreigners  to 
grasp,  because  in  their  own  languages  each  syllable  is  care- 
fully and  precisely  uttered.  Often  a  well-lessoned  foreigner 
will  speak  every  English  word  perfectly,  jnd  yet  have  an 
egregious  foreign  accent  without  understanding  why  he  has 
it.  Of  course,  the  reason  is  that  he  fails  to  observe  unstress- 
ing. Instead  of  saying  [bnrj  im  mt3  (53  haus],  he  probably 
says,  [brig  him  intu  Si  haus].  He  has  to  learn  that  it  is  a 
\  mark  of  good  English  speech  to  be  careful  to  pronounce 
Nj  many  syllables  —  the  unstressed  ones  —  with  great  careless- 
ness —  or,  at  least,  casualness. 

The  difficult  subject  of  English  rhythm  is  largely  mastered 
for  foreigners  when  the  problem  of  unstressing  is  mastered. 
Even  some  English  speakers  need  to  learn  this,  for  some 
people,  whenever  they  read,  recite,  or  speak  the  lines  in  a 
play,  tend  to  pronounce  unstressed  a,  to,  into,  from,  for,  the, 
etc.,  with  the  precision  of  first-reader  children.  Such  false 
precision  gives  a  deadly  ineptness  to  their  speech  that  all 
but  reflects  on  the  intelligence  of  the  speakers. 

There  is  a  curious  phenomenon  called  restressing,  which 
is  an  outgrowth  of  unstressing.  This  phenomenon  tends  to 
vj  occur  whenever  an  unstressed  syllable  is  thrust  by  the 
necessities  of  conversational  emphasis  into  an  accented  posi- 
tion. Thus  [wsz],  [sv],  the  unstressed  forms  of  was  and  of, 
often  reappear  as  [waz]  and   [av].     In  song,  particularly, 
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restressing  is  likely  to  appear  when  a  customarily  unstressed 
syllable  has  to  be  stressed  by  being  sung  on  a  sustained  note.  * 

Thus  when  he  cometh  [Men  i  kAm-A0]  and  through  all  eternity 
[0ru  ol  i-t3r(3i)-nA-ti]  are  often  heard,  the  [a6]  and  [nA]  dis- 
placing the  customary  [36]  and  [n3].  Obviously  the  correct 
practice  is  to  give  any  restressed  vowel  the  value  it  originally 
had  t>efore  unstressing  took  place.  Com-eth  and  e-ter-ni-ty  in 
song  would  then  be  [kAm-80]  and  [i-t9*(3i)-ni-ti] ;  was  and  of 
would  be  [wa(o)z]  and  [av]. 

THE    APPLICATION    OF    PHONETICS    TO    SPEECH    IMPROVEMENT 

Phonetics  has  no  practical  value  as  an  end  within  itself. 
Its  value ""consists  in  increasing  the  student's  sensitivity  to- 
language  phenomena  and  in  providing  a  scientific  approach,, 
to  language  accuracy.  Assuming  that  the  student  is  speech- 
conscious  to  a  hi£h  degree,  we  shall  now  consider  some  simple 
applications  of  phonetics  to  the  improvement  of  the  three 
great  regional  dialects  of  America,  and  to  the  acquiring  of 
the  stage  dialect. 

In  setting  down  the  sound  systems  of  these  various  dialects, 
only  those  characteristics  will  be  recorded  for  a  given  dialect 
which  contrast  with  corresponding  characteristics  of  the  other 
dialects.  Features  common  to  all  will  be  omitted.  Many 
minor  features  will  of  necessity  be  omitted. 

GENERAL  AMERICAN  SPEECH 
THE  SOUND   SYSTEM 

a  =  [ae]  in  class  [klaes],  can't  [kaent],  and  many  other  words 
where  a  precedes  [f],  [s],  [0]  and  [n]  +  consonant. 

a  =  [a]  in  water  [watr],  watch  [wat$],  etc. 

a  -f-  u  =  [o]  in  daunt  [dont],  gaunt  [gont],  etc.,  but  =  [ae] 
in  aunt  [aent]. 

0  =  [ou]  when  stressed  and  [o]  when  unstressed,  as  in  open 
[oupan],  opinion  [opmjan].  It  is  never  [3u]  as  in  British  home 
[h3um],  nor  [au]  as  in  Cockney  road  [raud]. 

0  before  r  =  [d]    in  border  [bordr],  horse  [hors],  etc.,  and 
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either  [d]  or  [ou]  in  coarse  [kors,  kours];  course  [kors,  kours]; 
hoarse  [hors,  hours]. 

"Short  0"=  [a],  as  in  hot  [hat],  positive  [pas9tiv]. 

u,  ew  =  [ju],  [m]  and  [u]  after  [d],  [t]  and  [n],  as  in  due 
[dju,  diu,  du];  student  [stjudant,  stmdant,  studant];  knew  [nju, 
niu,  nu]. 

u  =  [u]  after  [1],  [s]  and  [z],  as  in  resolute  [reso(9)lut],  suit 
[sut],  resume  [rizum]. 

a,  0,  and  u,  unstressed  =  [9]  nearly  always.  When  not 
[9],  they  are  short  forms  of  themselves. 

i  unstressed  =  [9]  frequently.  When  not  [9],  i  becomes 
[1].     Ex.,  servility  [sarvibti]. 

e  unstressed  =  [1]  sometimes,  but  usually  it  becomes  [9]. 
Ex.,  telephone  [tebfoun]. 

es,  ed,  et,  ess,  ace,  ice,  unstressed  =  [9]  +  the  respective 
consonants,  as  in  birches  [b9t$9s],  hunted ^  [liAnt9d],  bucket 
[bAk9t] ,  fearless  [firbs],  palace  [paebs],  Alice  [aebs].  These  are 
the  usual  pronunciations;    [1]  is  occasionally  encountered. 

[9*]  unstressed  =  [r].  It  follows  then  that  er,  ir,  or,  ur 
unstressed  =  [r],  as  in  butter  [bAtr],  tapir  [teipr],  etc. 

Final  y  =  [1],  as  in  very  [ven]. 

wh  =  [ay]  as  in  what  [Mat]. 

I  =  [1],  or  dark  [1]. 

r  =  [r]  and  is  never  silent. 

Polysyllabic  words  in  ary,  ery,  ory  contain  both  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  accent.     Ex.,  dictionary  [dik^gner'i] . 

Either  and  neither  =  [i(5r]  and  [ni(5r]. 

ERRORS    TO   BE  CORRECTED 

Nasality.  Nasality  is  most  common  on  the  vowels  in  words 
in  [sem],  [sen]  and  on  the  diphthong  [au].  Some  general 
American  speakers  show  nasality  to  an  offensive  degree  only 
on  words  containing  these  combinations.  Others  nasalize 
indiscriminately  on  all  vowels.  Needless  to  say,  complete 
nasalization  should  occur  in  English  only  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  [m],  [n]  and  [rj].  According  to  some  X-ray  pictures 
of  the  vocal  organs  during  phonation,  the  velum  often  drops 
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slightly  on  many  vowel  sounds,  but  it  should  not  drop  suf- 
ficiently to  produce  an  offensive  nasal  tone.  It  should  not 
anticipate  an  approaching  [m],  [n]  or  [n]  and  drop  too  soon; 
and  especially  it  should  not  be  kept  habitually  down. 

It  aids  greatly  in  avoiding  or  overcoming  nasality  to  keep 
the  tongue  low  in  pronouncing  [ae],  and  to  be  sure  that  the 
diphthong  [au]  is  correctly  pronounced,  not  distorted  to 
[aeu],  [jaeu],  [aeu]  or  [jaeu].     Lowering  the  pitch  is  also  an  aid. 

Nasality  is  commonly  thought  by  Europeans,  especially 
by  the"Tmglish,  to  be  universal  in  American  speech.  This  is 
far  from  true.  |_But  wherever  it  does  occur  in  individuals,  it 
is  a  mark  of  boorishness,  lack  of  culture,  carelessness  or 
ignorance.  It  is  offensive  and  inelegant  in  the  extreme. )  No 
pains  should  be  spared  to  eradicate  it. 

Final  [sts]  is  often  not  completely  pronounced.  By  this 
error  insists  [insists]  may  become  either  [insisi]  or  [insist]. 
Painstaking  drill  is  the  remedy.  Some  speakers  will  need 
to  practice  [ts]  in  isolated  form  and  then  in  combination,  as 
[ts,  ts,  laes-ts]. 

Final  [sks]  or  [skt]  is  often  not  completely  pronounced. 
By  this  error,  asks  [aesks],  basks  [baesks]  may  become  [aesk, 
baesk],  and  asked  [aeskt],  basked  [baeskt]  may  become  [aesk]  or 
[sest]  and  [baesk]  or  [baest]. 

[ae]  is  sometimes  substituted  for  [d].  Thus  au  in  haunt 
[hont],  gaunt  [gont],  etc.,  may  be  erroneously  pronounced 
[ae],  producing  [haent],  [gaent],  etc.;  and  a  +  Im  in  calm, 
psalm,  etc.,  may  become   [ae],  producing  [kaem],  [saem],  etc. 

Soda  [souda],  sofa  [soufa],  Rita  [rita],  etc.,  often  become 
[soudi],  [soufi],  [riti],  etc.  Even  [waniti]  may  be  heard  for 
Juanita  [wanita,  wanita]. 

[an]  is  substituted  often  for  [in],  producing  comiri*  [kAman] 
for  coming  [kAmnj],  etc. 

Any  [r] -sound,  including  [9*],  may  be  made  unnecessarily 
long  or  prominent,  sometimes  (though  very  rarely)  accom- 
panied by  a  retroflex  position  of  the  tongue,  so  that  an  un- 
pleasant exaggeration  is  felt  by  the  hearer.  This  error  is 
called  "burring"  the  [r]. 
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Many  general  American  speakers,  especially  women,  pitch 
their  voices  too  high  for  agreeable  effects. 

Bad  enunciation  and  articulation,  lip-laziness,  tongue- 
laziness,  velum-laziness  and  lax  utterance  generally  mar  the 
speech  of  many  a  person.  Crisp,  clean-cut,  vigorous,  but 
unaffected  and  seemingly  casual,  speech  is  the  desideratum. 

Substitution  of  [i]  for  [e].  This  error  occurs  particularly 
before  [n],  where  the  rise  of  the  tongue  to  form  the  nasal  [n] 
happens  too  soon,  so  that  the  tongue  gets  into  the  [i] -position 
instead  of  remaining  in  the  [e] -position.  Men  [men],  ten 
[ten],  sense  [sents],  comprehension  [kampnhent$n]  thus  become 
[mm],  [tin],  [smts],  [kamprihmt$n] .  A  corresponding  pre- 
mature anticipatory  rise  of  the  tongue  toward  the  [t]- 
position  changes  get  [get]  to  [git],  [kin]  and  [ket§]  for  can 
[ksen]  and  catch  [kaet$]  are  related  errors,  [gtimpt]  for  at- 
tempt [atempt]  is  an  analogous  error. 

Erroneous  voicing  of  voiceless  consonants.  Ex.,  [saedrdi] 
for  Saturday  [saetrdi],  [aebzord]  for  absurd  [aebsard],  [lidl]  for  ffittle 
[lit J],  etc. 

Besides  these  are  many  errors  so  gross  and  crude  as  to  be- 
long only  to  the  most  illiterate,  as  acrost  [akrost]  for  across 
[akros],  sass  [saes]  for  sauce  [sos],  ben  [ben]  for  been  [bin], 
[setS,  sltS]  and  [d3est,  d3ist]  for  such  [sAt$]  and  ju St  [d3Ast], 
which,  with  numerous  others,  are  too  various  for  this  book  to 
undertake  to  classify.  Any  sort  of  schooling  and  social  pres- 
sure will  usually  correct  these  errors. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICAN  SPEECH 

The  southern  sound  system  itself,  i.e.,  the  phoneme  system, 
hardly  differs  from  the  general  American,  except  as  to  r,  as 
will  be  seen  below. 

THE  SOUND  SYSTEM 

a  =  [a]   or  [a]  in  water  [wat3,  wota];     watch  [wat$,  wot$]. 

a  =  [33]  before  [f],  [s],  [6]  and  [n]  +  consonant,  as  in 
calf  [had],  can't  [kdznt],  grass  [graes],  half  [haef ] .  Exception  is 
said  to  be  made  by  some  speakers  in  tide-water  Virginia,  who 
use  the  "broad  a,"  or  [a],  as  in  eastern  and  British  speech. 
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a  +  Im  =  [ae]  in  the  speech  of  some  educated  people,  as 
is  said  to  be  the  case  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Ex.,  psalm  [saem]. 
This  pronunciation  is  ordinarily  of  very  limited  currency, 
except  in  ignorant  speech;  [a]  is  the  accepted  form.  Ex., 
psalm  [sam]. 

au  =  [d]  in  haunt  [hont],  gaunt  [gont],  but  is  [ae]  in  aunt  [aent]. 

Either  and  neither  are  [itfo]  and  [nioV|. 

0  =  [ou]  when  stressed  and  [o]  when  unstressed,  as  in 
over  [ouvq],  opinion  [opmjgn].  It  is  never  [311]  as  in  some 
British  speech. 

"Short  0"  =  [a],  as  in  lot  [lat],  possible  [pasab]]. 

0  -f  r  =  [d],  as  in  chord  [koid],  horse  [hois],  and  [09]  in 
course  [koas],  board  [bcod].  In  some  words,  such  as  thought, 
ought,  awful,  the  [d] -sound  is  raised  very  nearly  to  [o],  or 
diphthongized  to  [do],  so  that  the  words  sound  like  [0ot]  or 
[Boot],  [ot]  or  foot],  [ofl],  [oofl]. 

u,  ew  =  [ju]  after  [d],  [t],  [n],  as  in  due  [dju],  tune  [tjun], 
new  [nju].     In  rare  cases,  [u]  is  used  in  these  contexts. 

u  =  [u]  after  [s],  [z]  and  [1]  and  [0]  as  in  pursuit  [posut], 
resume  [nzum],  lute  [lut],  enthusiasm  [m0uziaezm] . 

/  =  dark  [1]  usually;  clear  [1]  is  often  used  before  front 
vowels. 

r  =  [r]  initially,  as  in  rill  [nl];  initially  in  a  syllable  be- 
ginning with  a  consonant  +  [r],  as  in  brill  [bnl];  medially, 
as  in  very  [vsn];  and  finally,  in  a  word  followed  by  another 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel  sound,  as  in  their  own  [Seroun]. 
This  last  usage,  called  the  linking  [r]  or  [r] -glide,  is  used  by 
many  of  the  best  speakers,  but  by  no  means  by  a  majority  of 
educated  people.  Those  whose  business  or  inclination  con- 
strains them  to  speak  clearly,  frequently  develop  the  linking 
[r];   others  will  say  [(5e?oun]  or  p5soun]. 

r  is  silent  before  consonants  and  finally  in  any  syllable  not 
followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  organize  [DigDnaiz] ,  far  [fai],  farm 
[faim].  When  r  is  silent  in  an  accented  syllable,  the  time- 
value  it  would  have  had  if  spoken  is  given  to  the  preceding 
vowel,  as  indicated  by  the  symbol  [1]. 

r  =  [9]  when  final  in  many  syllables,  especially  those  com- 
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posed  of  a  diphthong  +  [r].  Ex.,  our  [aus],  liar  [\&id],four 
[foa]. 

ear,  er,  ir,  or,  ur  =  [31]  before  consonants  and  final,  if  in 
accented  syllables;  if  in  unaccented  syllables,  [3].  Ex., 
heard  \h31d],  fern  [f3in],  bird  [b3id],  word  [void],  burn  [b3in], 
labor  \lezhd\,itapir  [teipa],  succor  [sAka]. 

wh  —  [m]  nearly  always.     Ex.,  when  [Men]. 

Polysyllabic  words  have  both  primary  and  secondary  ac- 
cent.    Ex.,  territory  [tsr'ito'n] ,  dictionary  [dik'$9nsr'i] . 

Unstressing  in  southern  speech  is  nearly  like  that  in  general 
American  speech;  i.e.,  all  vowels  except  e  are  likely  to  be- 
come [3]  if  unstressed,  and  even  e  sometimes  does  so.  Suffixes 
in  ace,  es,  ed,  et,  and  ice,  in  a  probable  majority  of  cases,  are 
pronounced  with  [1],  not  [3].  Ex.,  palace  [paelis],  buzzes 
[daziz],  trotted  [tratid],  packet  [paekit],  notice  [noutis]. 

Final  j  =  [1]  always,  as  in  hurry  [hAn]. 

ERRORS    TO   BE   CORRECTED 

ar  +  a  consonant  or  final,  not  preceded  by  a  [w] -sound,  is 
very  often  interpreted  by  a  sound  closely  approaching  [a], 
Ex.,  hark  [hoik].  Through  this  error  many  words  become 
homonyms  in  careless  speech,  as  hark,  hawk;  stark,  stalk;  ardor, 
order. 

[ae]  is  sometimes  raised  and  diphthongized  to  [ei],  so  that 
man  becomes  [mem]  and,  much  more  often,  can't  becomes 
[kemt].  In  such  cases  the  diphthong  is  usually  nasalized, 
producing  [mem]  and  [kemt]. 

ear,  er,  ir,  or,  ur  in  accented  syllables  before  consonants  and 
final,  often  become  [31],  producing  heard  [h3id],  term  [t3im], 
bird  [b3id],  work  [\v31k],  urn  [3m]. 

Final  [3]  is  often  omitted  in  words  like  door  [dos],  pro- 
ducing door  [do],  floor  [no],  poor  [po]  and  your  [jo]. 

The  diphthong  [ai]  sometimes  loses  its  second  element, 
especially  in  /  and  my,  whereupon  the  remaining  [a]  is 
retracted  to  [a],  so  that  /  is  [a]  and  my  [ma].  By  the  same 
process,  blind  [blamd]  and  mile  [mail]  may  become  [bland] 
and  [mal].     [ai]  sometimes  changes  to  [ei],  as  in  right  [reit]. 
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[j]  sometimes  intrudes  in  car,  garden,  etc.,  producing  [kja:], 
gjaidn].  Though  this  pronunciation  is  said  to  be  considered 
:orrect  by  some  speakers  in  eastern  Virginia,  it  is  in  general 
:onsidered  bad. 

[d]  sometimes  changes  to  [a],  so  that  because  [bikoz]  be- 
:omes  [bikAz]. 

[u]  sometimes  becomes  [ju]  in  too  [tju],  do  [dju],  etc. 

[s]  has  a  very  persistent  tendency  to  become  [1]  before  [n] 
ind  sometimes  before  [m].  Ex.,  ten  [tin],  when  [mhi],  cemetery 
simatsn].    Ketch  [ket$]  for  catch  is  an  error  akin  to  this  one. 

[au]  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become  [aeu]  or  [jaeu] .  Usually 
he  [ae]  is  raised  and  constricted.  Often  it  is  nasalized. 
^x.,  out  [ae*ut],  county  [kjae^unti].  This  [se^u,  jaVuJ-substitu- 
ion  for  the  very  well-sounding  diphthong  [au]  is  regarded 
>y  good  speakers  in  the  South  as  very  offensive. 

[ae]  as  in  cad  [kaed]  is  often  raised,  constricted  and  perhaps 
lasalized.  This  error  most  frequently  takes  place  before 
voiced  consonants,  but  may  also  precede  voiceless  conso- 
lants.  Ex.,  fad  [fae*d]  or  [fae*d].  In  addition,  [ae]  is  often 
louble  diphthongized  to  [aeija],  so  that  class  becomes 
klae*ij9s].  (See  paragraph  on  the  "southern  drawl.")  This 
:ombination  may  be  nasalized  also,  of  course,  producing 
klae"iJ3s].  Nasalization  of  vowels  and  non-nasal  consonants 
s  considered  a  very  serious  error  in  the  South. 

I  is  frequently  omitted  from  self,  help,  twelve,  giving  [ssf], 
hep],  [twev]. 

t  and  ts  are  often  omitted,  t  from  next,  best,  first,  etc.,  pro- 
lucing  [neks],  [bes],  [f3is];  ts  from  hosts,  consists,  etc.,  pro- 
lucing  [hous],  [k9nsis:].  These  may  also  become  [houst], 
kansist] ,  by  omission  of  final  [s] .  t 

d  is  often  dropped  from  land,  hands,  etc.,  giving  [laen], 
haenz].  This  error  may  be  compounded  with  others  to 
Droduce  [hae'ijanz]. 

k  or  t  is  frequently  dropped  from  asked,  etc.,  giving  [aesk] 
Dr  [aest]. 

[<5]  or  [6]  very  often  become  [d]  and  [t],  in  frequently 
spoken  words,  such  as  this,  that,  they,  them,  with,  the,  other, 
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producing  [dis],  [daet],  [da],  [dem],  [da],  [wid]  or  [wit], 
[Ada].  In  the  French  part  of  Louisiana,  all  [tS]'s  and  [6]'s 
are  likely  to  be  [d]'s  and  [t]'s. 

[n]    is    substituted   for    [n]    very   frequently,    as    in  goin 
[gouin]  for  going  [going].     Some   speakers  seem   unable  to 
correct  the  error  easily;     these  say  go-een  [gouin]   and  ap- 
parently believe  the  correction  to  be  made. 

Linking  r  is  very  often  omitted  medially  and  almost  always 
omitted  finally,  except  by  a  very  few  speakers.  Ex.,  very 
[vei],  carry  [kaei],  our  own,  [aeu?oun]  or  [seuoun]  or  [seu(w)oun]j 
It  may  be  said  to  be  the  mark  of  a  fairly  well  trained  southern 
speaker  to  say  [ven]  and  [kaen],  and  of  an  unusually  ex- 
cellent one  to  say  [auroun]. 

The  southern  drawl  deserves  a  separate  consideration. 
There  is  a  certain  wrongness  about  listing  it  as  one  of  the 
errors  of  speech,  for  in  moderation  it  is  an  engaging  charac- 
teristic. Moreover,  not  all  southerners  use  it  —  probably 
much  fewer  than  half  do  so.  But  in  excess,  it  becomes  an 
error  by  reason  of  its  conspicuousness.  This  drawl  is  not 
merely  slowness,  as  is  often  supposed;  it  is  a  diphthongiza- 
tion,  triphthongization  and  double  diphthongization  of  vow- 
els, resulting  from  slowness. 

English  has  few  pure  vowels  at  best:  a  =  [ei],  o  =  Lou], 
i  =  [ai]  and  even  e  often  =  [ii].  An  off-glide  with  any 
vowel  is  more  nearly  the  rule  than  the  exception.  The 
southern  drawl  continues  the  diphthongizing  and  tnph- 
thongizing  process  until  any  stressed  vowel  is  likely  to  be- 
come two,  three  or  four  vowels.  In  the  course  of  this 
attenuation  front  vowels  develop  [j]  medially,  and  bad 
vowels  [w].    The  possible  results  follow: 

[ae]  becomes  [aeja],  [aeija]  as  in  bass  [baejas],  [baeijas]. 
[s]  becomes  [eja],  as  in  yes  [jejas].     The  [e]  may  even  b< 
raised  and  diphthongized  to  [ei],  so  that  [jeijas]  results, 
[i]  becomes  [ija],  as  in  bit  [bijat]. 
[a]  becomes  [awa],  as  in  awful  [awafl]. 
[u]  becomes  [uwa],  as  in  good  [guwad]. 
[u]  becomes  [uwa],  as  in  cute  [kjuwat]. 
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[3:]  being  central,  cannot  develop  [j]  or  [w],  and  becomes 
;i]  as  in  burn  [b3in]. 

Carel£SS__articulation  and  lax  enunciation,  superinduced 
y  lip-laziness,  tongue-laziness  and  velum-laziness,  are  all 
>o  common  among  untrained  speakers  in  the  South.  A 
rge  number  of  errors  listed  under  other  heads  would  dis- 
Dpear,  were  these  errors  corrected. 

Though  it  is  believed  that  women's  voices  average  lower 
l  pitch  in  the  South  than  elsewhere,  yet  many  women's 
Dices  are  very  high  and  shrill  and  require  attention.  High 
tch,  incidentally,  appears  to  promote  nasality. 

EASTERN  AMERICAN  SPEECH 
New  England  does  not  possess  a  dialect  as  homogeneous  as 
lat-ofjthe  general  American  area.  Like  the  South,  which  has 
Le  older  Virginia  and  Carolina  variant  local  forms  within 
,  New  England  has  many  local  variants.  The  following 
udy  is,  then,  at  best  a  generalization,  and  sometimes  an 
'bitrary  one.  It  includes  what  scholars  have  usually  re- 
irded  as  the  so-called  typical  New  England  pronunciations. 

THE  SOUND   SYSTEM 

a  =  [a]  before  [r],  [f],  [s],  [0],  [ns],  as  in  bard  [baid],  half 
ia£],  pass  [pas],  path  [pa0],  dance  [dans].  But  some  speakers 
>e  [ae],  as  in  the  general  and  southern  areas.  Others  com- 
romise  on  [a].  When  [a]  is  used,  it  tends  to  be  raised  and 
onted  toward  [ae].     Ex.,  Harvard  [ha*'v9d]. 

au  =  [a]  in  aunt,  and  [a]  or  [d]  in  daunt  [dant,  dont],  gaunt 
;ant,  gont],  etc. 

0  =  [ou]  when  stressed  and  [o]  when  unstressed,  as  in 
der  [oukta],  opinion  [opmjgn].  Is  very  seldom  [3u]  as  in 
ritish  know  [n3u]. 

"Short"  0  =  [d],  as  in  got  [got],  Hottentot  [hDtntDt],  was 
\tdz],  water  [wot9].  The  sound  [d]  is  a  short,  light,  low  back 
^rsion  of  [d]  . 

u  and  ew  =  [ju]  after  [d],  [t],  [n],  as  in  due  [dju],  tulip 
julip],  new  [nju];  also  usually  after  [s],  [z],  [0],  as  in  assume 
»sjum],  presume  [pnzjum],  enthusiasm  [m0juziaezm]. 
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or,  ore,  oar,  and  our  =  [d],  [39],  [03].  Probably  the  prefer- 
ence is  usually  [03]  or  [33],  but  all  three  are  common  in 
educated  speech.  Ex.,  your  [jos],  [J33];  course  and  coarse 
[koss],  [ko:s].  Horse  and  corn  are  more  nearly  invariably 
[h3is]  and  [kDin],  though  horse  may  be  [h33s]. 

00  =  [u]  or  [u],  as  in  all  English  dialects,  but  New  Eng- 
land favors  [u]  much  more  than  regions  elsewhere.  Coo 
is  always  [ku]  and  book  is  always  [buk],  but  broom,  coop, 
Cooper,  hoof,  hoop,  nook,  proof,  roof,  rook,  room,  rooster,  root,  soot, 
spook,  woof,  etc.,  are  pronounced  with  both  [u]  and  [u]. 

[a]  =  [at]  or  [a*]  sometimes,  so  that  much  sounds  a  little 
like  [maty. 

r  =  [r]  initially,  both  alone  and  in  the  combination  con- 
sonant +  [r],  as  in  raid  [reid],  braid  [breid]. 

r  =  [3]  or  is  silent  when  final  in  a  syllable,  or  in  the  final 
combination  [r]  +  consonant,  as  in  fire  [fais],  jar  [d3ai], 
March  [ma:t$],  order  [oidg].  When  r  is  silent  in  an  accented 
syllable,  the  time  value  it  would  have  had  if  pronounced  is 
given  to  the  preceding  vowel,  as  indicated  by  the  [:]  in 
[dsai]. 

/  =  clear  [1]  before  vowels  often,  though  dark  [1]  is  proba- 
bly more  common. 

Linking  r  =  [r]  or  [r],  with  [r]  preferred,  and  is  always 
observed,  [r]  is  the  one  tap  trill,  made  by  touching  the 
upper  gum  ridge  once  with  the  tongue,  or  by  making  the 
lingual  gesture  of  doing  so.  Ex.,  ferry  [fen],  over  and  over 
[ouvsr  aendouvs] . 

wh  =  [w]  oftener  than  [av],  as  in  which  [wit$],  when  [wen], 
why  [wai]. 

Polysyllabic  words  in  ary,  ery,  ory,  and  other  polysyllabic1 
words,  tend  somewhat,  though  the  practice  is  by  no  means 
universal,  to  omit  the  secondary  accent.     Ex.,  dictionary  [dik' 
Ssnsn],  necessary  [nes'assn]. 

Either  and  neither  =  [aifo]  and  [naiSa]. 

The  eastern  plan  of  unstressing  resembles  that  of  the  Brit 
ish  more  than  that  of  the  general  American  area.  That  is. 
while  u,  0  and  a  are  usually  [9],  i  and  e  are  much  more  ofter 
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1].  Ex.,  ability  [gbiliti],  rushes  [rA$iz],  phases  [ferziz],  rounded 
raundid] . 
Final  y  =  [1]  always,  as  in  heavy  [hsvi]. 

ERRORS   TO   BE  CORRECTED 

a  is  [a]  in  occasional  very  provincial  pronunciations  of 
ipple  [apl],  hammer  [hamg],  matter  [mat9],  Saturday  [sat9di], 
'mntry  [pantn],  handsome  [hans9m],  satisfaction  [sat9sf  ak$9n] . 

a  is  sometimes  [se]  in  gaunt  [gaent],  haunt  [haent],  etc. 

a  is  sometimes  [as]  in  psalm  [saem] ,  palm  [paem].  Also,  very 
*arely,  in  are  you  [aer  ji]. 

[ae]  is  [s]  rustically  in  has  [hez],  had  [hsd],  catch  [kst$], 
carriage  [ksrid3]. 

[e]  is  often  [1]  in  get  [git].  Sometimes  [s]  becomes  [1]  be- 
bre  [m]  and  [n],  but  not  so  persistently  as  in  untrained 
southern  and  general  American  speech. 

The  "New  England  short  0,"  so-called,  has  the  symbol  [d]. 
[t  applies  to  a  characteristic  pronunciation  of  certain  words 
n  [ou],  of  which  whole,  home,  stone  and  only  are  the  most 
requently  used,  being  rendered  as  [hr>l],  [horn],  [strni]  and 
onli].  Dialect  writers  spell  these  words  imperfectly  as  hull, 
hum,  stun,  unly.  Though  some  speakers  of  education  use  this 
Denunciation,  it  is  generally  condemned. 

To  pronounce  u  as  [u]  after  [t],  [d],  [n],  as  in  tune  [tun], 
iue  [du],  news  [nuz],  is  regarded  as  an  error  by  most  eastern- 
ers, [ju]  is  correct,  as  in  tune  [tjun].  Very  careless  eastern 
speakers  may  be  heard  to  say  lugubrious  [lugubri9s],  human 
[huni9n],  obscure  [a(r>)bskur] ,  peculiar  [pikuljr(9)]. 

00,  by  an  opposite  error,  is  sometimes  [ju],  as  in  too  [tju] 
and  school  [skjul]. 

ure  in  unaccented  positions  after  t  is  sometimes  [r],  the 
customary  palatization  of  the  /  not  having  taken  place.  Ex., 
basture  [paestr],  nature  [neitr].  This  error  cannot  well  occur 
except  in  those  parts  of  New  England  using  final  [r]'s.  A 
related  error  is  the  pronunciation  of  contribute  as  [k9ntnb9t] 
and  valuable  as  [vaebbl]. 

[a]  tends  toward  [1]  and  [s]  in  such  and  just,  which  may  be 
[sit$,  sst$],  and  [d3ist,  d3sst]. 
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[di]  is  often  [ai]  or  [ai],  as  in  enjoy-  [ind3ai,  md3ai],  join  [d3arn, 
d3ain],  soil  [sail,  sail],  boil,  [bail,  bail],  spoil  [spail,  spail]. 

False  (intrusive,  excrescent)  linking  [r]  is  one  of  the  most 
regrettable  of  eastern  errors,  and  is  very  offensive  to  good 
speakers,  despite  its  logical  phonetic  origin  as  an  analog  to 
the  correct  linking  [r].  More  oysters  [moroistez]  appears  to 
superinduce  rawr  oysters  [ror oistaz] ;  whereupon  lawr  and  order 
[braend  Dida]  follows.  The  error  seems  worse  when  the  word 
containing  it  is  lifted  from  context,  as  rawr  [ror],  lawr  [br], 
soder  [soudr],  Marier  [mararar].  Apologists  try  to  explain 
away  the  error  in  the  last  two  words  as  a  pronunciaton  of 
[9]  so  light  that  it  sounds  like  [r].  The  proper  rejoinder  is 
that  the  sound  should  by  all  means  be  pronounced  so  that 
it  does  not  sound  that  way.  There  can  be  no  virtue  in 
ambiguity.  Besides,  this  explanation  does  not  affect  rawr, 
where  there  is  no  [3]. 

Final  a  becomes  [1]  by  an  error  related  to  the  soder  error. 
Ex.,  sodie  [soudi],  sqfie  [soufi].  This  error  originates  in  that 
part  of  New  England  where  [r]'s  are  pronounced. 

r  is  sometimes  omitted  in  bury  [bei],  cherry  [t$£i]. 

Another  r-problem  appears  in  curse,  burst,  scarce,  worth,  etc., 
which  are  pronounced  rustically  as  [Icas,  bAst,  skeis,  wa0]. 

[n]  is  often  substituted  for  [rj],  producing  seeirC  [siin]  for 
seeing  [siirj],  etc. 

Nasality  used  to  be  thought  to  have  originated  in  New 
England,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  term  "Yankee  twang."  Of 
course,  nasality  is  found  everywhere  where  English  is  spoken. 
But  it  is  truly  a  serious  error  in  New  England.  Here,  as  in 
the  general  and  southern  areas,  it  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
pronunciation  of  [ae]  and  [au].  [ae]  is  flattened  and  pinched, 
and  [au]  is  changed  to  [abu]  and  [jabu].  Ex.,  cab  [kae*b], 
about  [abaVut],  county  [kjae'unti]. 

STAGE  SPEECH 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  accepted  model 
for  stage  speech  is  the  South-of-England  or  educated  London 
speech.     This   dialect  has   many   points   in  common  with 
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general  American  speech,  more  with  southern  speech,  and 
most  of  all  with  eastern  speech.  Its  outstanding  character- 
istics are  listed  here. 

SOUND  SYSTEM 

a  =  [a]  in  pass  [pas],  dance  [dans],  can't  [kant],  etc.,  but  not 
in  cant  [kaent],  can  [kaen],  fancy  [faensi],  etc.  These  so-called 
"broad-a"  words  tend  to  be  spelled  with  a  +  [f],  [s],  [6],  and 
[n]  +  consonant.5 

Front  Central  Back 


Cardinal  vowels  • 

Stage  diction  vowels  O 

Where  the  two  coincide 
this  symbol  is  used  (§) 


Front 


Back 


VOWELS  OF  STAGE  DICTION  PLACED  IN  THEIR 
RELATIVE  POSITIONS  ON  THE  CARDINAL  VOWEL  DIAGRAM 

a  =  [ae]  in  hat  [hast],  man  [maen],  etc.  This  sound  is  not 
diphthongized,  triphthongized  nor  otherwise  attenuated  to 
[339],  [aejs],  or  [aeija],  as  in  some  provincial  speech.  It  is 
entirely  un-nasalized  and  is  lowered  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  [s] -phoneme  so  as  to  be  an  "un-pinched"  and  rela- 
tively open  vowel,  almost  as  low  as  the  French  [a]. 

5  Use  Daniel  Jones,  An  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and  Palmer,  Bland- 
?ord  and  Martin,  A  Dictionary  of  English  Pronunciation,  with  American  Variants, 
and  the  word  lists  in  this  book.  Disregard  ordinary  dictionaries  entirely  as 
guides  for  stage  speech. 
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a  =  [d]  in  water  [wota]  and  [o]  in  watch  [wDt$]. 

ou,  ough,  ow,  etc.,  =  [au]  in  out  [aut],  bough  [bau],  cow 
[kau],  etc.  The  diphthong  is  not  [aeu],  as  in  colloquial 
[kjaeunti].  It  is  entirely  un-nasalized.  Further,  it  is  not 
[3u],  as  in  about  [3b3ut],  nor  the  Cockney  [ai],  as  in  about 
[abait]. 

o  =  [ou]  in  note  [nout],  home  [houm],  etc.  The  diphthong 
is  shortened  to  a  single  vowel  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  in 
notation  [noterpn].  [su],  as  in  go  [g3u],  and  [au],  as  in  no 
[nAu],  are  frequently  used  instead  of  [ou],  but  are  regarded, 
in  the  order  just  named,  as  less  desirable.  Cockney  [au], 
as  in  road  [raud],  is  unacceptable  for  educated  stage  speech. 

0  +  r,  usually  spelled  or,  ore,  oar,  our  =  [di]  or  [33],  as  in 
cord  [ko:d],  court  [ko:t],  coarse  [ko:s],  bore  [boa]. 

So-called  "short  0"  =  [d],  as  in  not  [nDt],  holiday  [Imtadi], 
impossible  [impDsibl] . 

u  =  [ju]  after  [G],  [d],  [t],  [n],  [s],  [z]  and  sometimes  [1], 
as  in  thews  [6juz],  duke  [djuk],  tune  [tjun],  news  [njuz],  pre- 
sume [pnzjum],  lute  [ljutj.  Except  in  lute  and  perhaps  a  few 
others,  u  after  /  is  preferably  pronounced  [u],  though  it  may 
be  pronounced  [ju]. 

ess,  ace,  etc.,  =  [is]  in  careless  [kealis] ,  palace  [paelis],  etc. 

Medial  i  and  e  =  [1]  usually  in  ability  [abiliti],  telegram 
[teligraem] ,  etc. 

Final  y  has  a  tendency,  not  much  approved  of,  to  become 
[e]  or  even  [e] .  Thus  pity  is  preferably  [piti] ,  not  [pite]  nor 
[pite]. 

wh  =  [w]  or  [m]  in  when  [wsn,  Men],  etc.  Southern  British1 
practice  favors  [w],  but  stage  practice  frequently  recognizes 
[m],  and  perhaps  leans  toward  it. 

1  is  clear  [1]  before  vowels,  as  in  leave  [liv],  lily  [lili]. 
/  is  dark  [1]  before  consonants  and  finally,  as  in  milk  [milk], 

mill  [mil].  Clear  [1]  may  be  practiced  by  saying  [ill].  This 
syllable  brings  the  tongue  to  the  correct  position.  Dark  [1] 
may  be  practiced  by  saying  [a:1]. 

r  initially  =  [r],  as  in  ring  [rig]  and  dry  [drai].  This  r  is 
not  trilled. 
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r  is  silent  before  consonants  and  (usually)  finally,  as  in 
card  [ka:d],  far  [fa:].  In  this  context  the  r  becomes  really  a 
diacritic  —  a  lengthening  sign,  applying  to  the  previous 
vowel. 

r  =  [3]  in  hour  [aua],  more  [11139],  etc.  In  such  cases  the 
context  is  usually  diphthong  -f  r. 

r  =  [r]  between  vowels  and  after  the  pre-dental  fricatives 
[0]  and  [t5],  as  in  very  [vsri],  through  [Oru],  brethren  [bretSnn], 
etc.  [r]  is  also  used  in  the  linking  position,  i.e.,  when  it  is 
the  last  sound  of  a  word  immediately  followed  by  another 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel  sound.  JLx.,far  away  [farswei]. 
This  is  a  very  important  sound.  But  it  must  not  be  intruded 
where  it  does  not  exist  in  ordinary  spelling,  as  in  "soda  and 
milk,"  "The  idea  of  it,"  "India  Office,"  etc.  In  fact,  no 
form  of  r  must  be  allowed  to  substitute  for  [3]  in  such  words 
as  idea  [aidis],  India  [mdra],  soda  [souda],  etc.,  neither  in  con- 
text nor  when  the  words  stand  alone. 

Polysyllabic  words,  especially  those  ending  in  ary,  ery,  ory, 
tend  to  have  a  recessive  primary  accent  only.  Ex.,  dictionary 
[dik'$9nan] ,  extraordinary  [ikstroi'dnan]. 

The  following  and  a  number  of  other  words  are  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  pronunciation  and  do  not  fall  under  any  rule. 
They  must  be  memorized.  Ex.,  thirteen  [03iti:n]  with  a  short  t, 
eighteen  [eitim]  with  a  short  t,  been  [bin],  ate  [et],  either  [aitSa], 
neither  [narifo],  banana  [banana],  derby  [daibi],  clerk  [klaik]. 

[a]  is  often  lowered  almost  to  [a].  Much  may  often  sound 
like  [mat$]. 

[o]  is  often  raised  almost  to  [o].  Thought  may  often  sound 
like  [Got]. 

u  +  [**]  often  sounds  like  [or],  as  in  curious  [kjorias] ,  furi- 
ous [fJDfias].  These  are  more  correctly  [kjunas],  [fjun9s],  of 
course. 

day  as  a  suffix  is  pronounced  [di],  as  in  holiday  [hDtadi]. 

He  =  [ail],  as  in  fertile  [f3itail],  reptile  [rsptail]. 

e  tends  not  to  achieve  its  usual  diphthongization  into  [ei] 
preceding  [s]  and  [f],  as  in  race  [res]  and  safe  [sef],  but  may 
remain  pure. 
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Certain  glides  are  disapproved  of,  as  [p]  in  empty  [empti]; 
[t]  in  once  [wAnts],  bunch  [bAnt$],  lunch  [Lvnt$],  etc.  [emti], 
[wAns],  [bAn$],  [lAn$]  are  preferred. 

Certain  assimilations  are  disapproved  of,  as  [s]  to  [$]  in 
tissue  [ti$u],  issue  [r$u];    [tisju],  [isju]  are  preferred. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 

General  American  Speech.  — From  "The  Innocents  Abroad"  — 
Mark  Twain. 

We  stopped  at  the  first  cafe  we  came  to,  and  entered.    An 

wi     stapt     aet  §9   farst  kafe  wi  keim  tu,  aend    entrd.        aen 

old  woman  seated  us  at  a  table  and  waited  for  orders.    The 
ould  wuman    sitad    as  aet  3  teibl  aend  weitad  for    ordrz.       (59 

doctor  said:    "Avez-vous  du  vin?" 
daktr    sed:        "ave     vu    dy   ve?" 

The  dame  looked  perplexed.    The  doctor  said  again,  with 
"So      deim      lukt      prplekst.  (59     daktr    sed    9gen,    wi5 

elaborate  distinctness  of  articulation:  "Avez-vous  du  — vin?" 
ilaebpt     distinktn9s   9v  artikjulei$n:       "ave     vu    dy — vs?" 

The  dame  looked  more  perplexed  than  before.     I  said: 
<59     deim      lukt     mour     prplskst     Saen    bifour.     ai  sed: 

"Doctor,  there  is  a  flaw  in  your  pronunciation  somewhere. 
"daktr,      (5sr   iz  9    fb    in    jur      pronAnsiei$n         SAniMer. 

Let  me  try  her.     Madame,  avez-vous  du  vin?     It  isn't  any 
let    mi  trai    9r.        madam,      ave     vu     dy  ve?      it    iznt    em 

use,  doctor  —  take  the  witness." 
jus,     daktr   —  teik    (59    witn9S." 

"Madame,    avez-vous    du    vin  —  ou    fromage  —  pain  — 
"madam,       ave     vu      dy    ve    —  u      froma3    —    pe    — 

pickled  pigs'  feet  —  beurre  —  des  ceufs  —  du  bceuf —  horse- 
pikjd    pigz     fit   —    boef     —       dez0     —  dy    boef  —  hors- 
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radish,  sauerkraut,  hog  and  hominy — anything,  anything  in 
raedi$,    sauarkraut,   hog     n     hani9ni  —     £m6irj,         £m0irj     in 

the  world  that  can  stay  a  Christian  stomach!" 
(59    world   Saet    kn   stei  9     knst$9n     stAni9k!" 

She  said:    "Bless  you,  why  didn't  you  speak  English  be- 
$i      sed:         abls$u,         Mai       didnd3u       spik       n)gli$     bi- 

fore? —  I  don't  know  anything  about  your  plagued  French! " 
tour?     ai  dount    nou       sniGirj      9baut    jur      plsg9d    frsnt$!" 

Southern  American  Speech. — From  "The  Song  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee" by  Sidney  Lanier. 

Out  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 
aut  9v  (59   hilz  9v      haeb9$aem, 

Down  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
daun     (59    vaekz    9v    hoi, 

I  hurry  amain  to  reach  the  plain, 
ai  hAri    9mein  tu    rit§      (59    plein, 

Run  the  rapid  and  leap  the  fall, 
rAn    (59  raepid    nd     lip      (59    fol, 

Split  at  the  rock  and  together  again, 
split  aet    (59    rak     n         t9g£(5r9gein, 

Accept  my  bed,  or  narrow  or  wide, 
seksspt  mai  bed    d      naero     9d  waid, 

And  flee  from  folly  on  every  side 
send    fli    frgm    fall    on    svn    said 

With  a  lover's  pain  to  attain  the  plain 
wi(5    9    1av9z    pern  tu(w)9tem  ?>9    plein 

Far  from  the  hills  of  Habersham, 
fai    fr9m    (59    hilz  9v      haeb9$aem, 

Far  from  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
fa:    fr9m    (59    vaeliz    9v    hoi. 
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High  o'er  the  hills  of  Habersham, 
hai      09      (59    hilz  3v      ha?b9$aem, 

Veiling  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
veilin      (59     vaekz    9v    hoi, 

The  hickory  told  me  manifold 
<59     hik9n    tould  mi  maengfould 

Fair  tales  of  shade;   the  poplar  tall 
fae9    teilz  9v    §eid;        (59    papta     tol 

Wrought  me  her  shadowy  self  to  hold; 
rot        mi    h9    $aedo(w)i  self  tu  hould; 

The  chestnut,  the  oak,  the  walnut,  the  pine 
?)9      tJssriAt,      (5i   ouk,    (59   wolnAt,    (59    pain 

Overleaning  with  flickering  meaning  and  sign, 
ovglinirj        wi5     flikgnrj         minig       nd    sain, 

Said,  Pass  not,  so  cold,  these  manifold 
ssd,     paes  nat,  sokould,  (5iz  maengfould 

Deep  shades  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 
dip    §eidz    9v  (59  hilz  9v    h3eb9$aem, 

These  glades  in  the  valleys  of  Hall. 
<5iz    gleidz  in  (59    vaeliz  9v   hoi. 

Eastern,  British  and  Stage  Speech.  —  From  Philip  Barry s  "You 
and  I,"  Act  III. 

Matey  [to  Nancy)  —  Ronny  told  me  something  this  after- 

rDni     tould  mi      SAmOig        (5is    aft9- 

noon  —  she  told  me  a  number  of  things.     One  of  them  was 
nun  —     $i    tould  mi  9    nAmb9f9v       Ginz.       wAn  9v   (59m   w9z 

the  motive  for  what  she  has  done.    She  loves  him  very  much. 
?)9  moutiv  f9     MDt     §i    h9z    dAn.        $i    Iavz    im    ven  mAt$. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  she  felt  that  she  was  keeping  him  from 
raitli      9        ronli,        $i    felt    (59 1     $i    W9z     kipm       im    fr9m 

the  thing  —  from  a  perhaps  notable  career.     So  she  broke 
(59     t5in   —    fr9m   9    pghaeps    nout9bl     k9ri9.       sou    $i    brouk 


, 
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her  engagement,  and  gave  him  a  trumped-up  reason  for  it. 
9ringeid3m3nt,        an    geiv    im    9     trAmpt    Ap     rizn      font. 

Nancy  —  She  could  do  that?!  —  When  I  —  ?        Oh  — 
§i       k9d    du  "Saet?!  —    A\en   ai  —  ?         ou  — 

Matey  —  No  doubt  she's  placed  too  much  importance 
nou    daut      §iz         pleistiu         niAt$      impDit9ns 

upon  it.     She's  — 
9pDn  it.       §iz    — 

Nancy  —  Ronny,  I  think  I  am  one  of  the  few  mothers  who 
nmi:    ai  6njk  ai  9m  waii  9v  (59   fju    mA(59z     hu 

consider  the  girl  their  son  loves,  really  good  enough  for  him. 
k9nsid9     (59   g3il    6e9   SAn  Iavz,     ri9li     gud       inAf       forim. 

Ronny  —  You're  very  kind.    But  — 
ju9      ven  kamd.     b9t  — 

Nancy  —  Please  —  You  make  me  feel  very  little.    You  are 
pliz    —    ju     meik    mi   fil    v9ri     litl.         ju    a 

doing  something  that  I,  years  ago,  hadn't  the  courage  to  do. 
dum       SAmOir)      69 1  ai,    ji9z   9gou,  haednt   (5e     kAfidz    t9  du. 
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Exercise  on  [ae]  and  [a] 


General 

American 

Southern 

Eastern 

British 

Stage 

behalf 

bihaef 

bihaef 

bihaf 

telegraph 

tebgraef 

tsbgrasf 

tsligraf 

staff 

staef 

staef 

staf 

after 

aeftr 

aeft9 

aft9 

laughter 

laeftr 

laeft9 

laft9 

bath 

bae8 

bae6 

ba0 

path 

pae6 

pae0 

pa0 

hath 

-hae0 

hae0 

hse0 

wrath 

raeG 

raee 

ra0 
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General 
American 

Southern 

Eastern 

British 

Stage 

craft 

krseft 

kraeft 

kraft 

shaft 
waft 

S*ft 

waeft 

Saeft 

waeft 

Soft 

waft 

rather 

raeSr 

raeSa 

ratfe 

brass 

braes 

braes 

bras 

glass 

glaes 

glaes 

glas 

grass 

grass 

graes 

gras 

pass 
class 

paes 
klaes 

paes 
klaes 

pas 
klas 

classic 

klaesik 

klaesik 

klaesik 

ask 

aesk 

aesk 

ask 

cask 

kaesk 

kaesk 

kask 

task 

taesk 

taesk 

task 

flask 

flaesk 

flaesk 

flask 

mask 

maesk 

maesk 

mask 

clasp 

klaesp 

klaesp 

klasp 

grasp 
blast 

graesp 
blaest 

graesp 
blaest 

grasp 
blast 

cast(e) 

kaest 

kaest 

kast 

(re)  past 

shan't 

fast 

paest 
§aent 
faest 

paest 
§aent 
faest 

past 
Sant 
fast 

last 

laest 

laest 

last 

mast 

maest 

maest 

mast 

vast 

vaest 

vaest 

vast 

castle 

kaesl 

kaesl 

kasl 

master 

maestr 

maesta 

mast9 

nasty 

naesti 

naesti 

nasti 

pastor 

example 

command 

paestr 

igzaempl 

k9maend 

paesta 

igzaempl 

kamaend 

past9 

igzampl 

k9mand 

demand 

dimaend 

dimaend 

dimand 

hand 

haend 

haend 

haend 

and 

aend 

aend 

aend 
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General 
American 

Southern 

Eastern 
British 

Stage 

remand 

nmaend 

nmaend 

rimand 

reprimand 

reprgmaend 

repramaend 

reprimand 

advance 

advaents 

advaents 

9dvan*s 

chance 

t§aents 

t$aents 

t$an*s 

dance 

daents 

daents 

dan*s 

fancy 

faentsi 

faentsi 

fan^i 

France 

fraents 

fraents 

fran^ 

glance 

glaents 

glaents 

glan*s 

lance 

laents 

laents 

.    lan*s 

answer 

aentsr 

aentsa 

an*s9 

aunt 

aent 

aent 

ant 

can 

kaen 

kaen 

kaen 

can't 

kaent 

kaent 

kant 

cant 

kaent 

kaent 

kaent 

chant 

t§aent 

t§aent 

t$ant 

grant 

graent 

graent 

grant 

branch 

braent$ 

braentj 

bran^ 

Exercise  on 

[a]  and  [d]. 

body 

badi 

badi 

bDdi 

common 

kaman 

kam9n 

kDmgn 

concrete 

kankrit 

kankrit 

kDn(rj)krit 

copy 

kapi 

kapi 

kopi 

fond 

fand 

fand 

fDnd 

fox 

faks 

faks 

foks 

honest 

an9st 

anist 

Dnist 

John 

d3an 

d3an 

d3Dn 

lot 

lat 

lat 

bt 

not 

nat 

nat 

nDt 

pocket 

pakat 

pakit 

pDkit 

pond 

pand 

pand 

pond 

possible 

pasgbl 

pas9b] 

pDSibl 

Robert 

rabgrt 

rab9t 

rDb9t 

stop 

stap 

stap 

stDp 

swallow 

swalo 

swalo 

swdIo 
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Exercise  to  "Split"  the  [e-i]-Phoneme. 

W 

ten  [ten] 

cents,  sense  [sents] 

Ben  [ben] 

men  [men] 

meant  [ment] 

gem  [d3sm] 

tent  [tsnt] 

hem  [hem] 

tender  [tsnd9(r)] 

fender  [fend9(r)] 

gentlemen  [d38ntlni9n] 

attention  [9t£nt$9n] 

when  [M8n] 

then  [Sen] 


H 

tin  [tin] 
since  [suits] 
bin  [bin] 
Min  [mm] 
mint  [mint] 
Jim  [d3im] 
tint  [tint] 
him  [him] 
tinder  [tmd9(r)] 
hinder  [hmd9(r)] 
ginger  [d3ind39(r)] 
cinder  [smd9(r)] 
whinny  [Mini] 
thin  [6m] 


Exercise  to  "Split"  the  [o-a\-Phoneme.  This  exercise  and  the 
one  following  it  are  principally  for  use  in  parts  of  the  South 
where  the  indicated  sounds  are  confused. 


M 

ought  [ot] 
maw  [hid] 
auk  [ok] 
maul  [mol] 
balk  [bok] 
sawed  [sod] 
taw  [to] 
author  [069] 
paw  [po] 
stalk  [stok] 
dawn  [don] 
hawk  [hok] 
caw  [ko] 
yawn  [pn] 


M 

art  [a:t] 
mar  [mai] 
ark  [a:k] 
marl  [mail] 
bark  [ba:k] 
sard  [said] 
tar  [ta:] 
Arthur  [a:  69] 
par  [pa:] 
stark  [staik] 
darn  [dam] 
hark  [ha:k] 
car  [ka:] 
yarn  [jam] 
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W 

jaw  [d3D] 
caught  [lot] 
bawd  [bod] 
awe  [d] 
haughty  [hoti] 
gauze  [goz] 
cawed  [kod] 
mawk  [mok] 
call  [kol] 
bawn  [bon] 


[a] 
jar  [d3ai] 
cart  [kait] 
bard  [baid] 
are  [a:] 
hearty  [haiti] 
gars  [gaiz] 
card  [kaid] 
mark  [maik] 
Carl  [kail] 
barn  [bain] 


Exercise  to  "Split"  the  Southern  [o-o-a]- Phoneme. 


[o-o] 

born  [bom] 
Lord  [bid] 
cord  [koid] 
for  [foi] 
horde  [hoad] 
form  [fo:m] 
port  [poat] 
tort  [to :t] 
court  [ko9t] 
Morton  [moatn] 
force  [fo9s] 
store  [sto9] 
pork  [po9k] 
bore  [bo9] 
deport  [dipo9t] 
former  [foimg] 
cork  [koik] 
corpse  [koips] 
mort  [moit] 
stork  [stDik] 
gore  [go9] 
chord  [koid] 


[a] 
barn  [bain] 
lard  [laid] 
card  [kaid] 
far  [fai] 
hard  [haid] 
farm  [faim] 
part  [pait] 
tart  [tait] 
cart  [kait] 
Martin  [maitin] 
farce  [fais] 
star  [stai] 
park  [paik] 
bar  [bai] 
depart  [dipait] 
farmer  [faimg] 
cark  [kaik] 
carps  [kaips] 
mart  [mait] 
stark  [staik] 
gar  [gai] 
card  [kaid] 
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[D-O] 

M 

chore 

Moo] 

char 

[tSai] 

torn  [tDin] 

tarn 

[tain] 

mocker  [moka] 

marker  [maika] 

mock 

[mok] 

mark 

[maik] 

oar 

[03] 

are  [ 

a-.] 

Exercise 

on 

[r]  before  Consonants 

General                    , 
American 

Southern 

Eastern 

British 

Stage 

hard 

hard 

haid 

haid 

farmer 

farmr 

faima 

fa:m9 

firm 

farm 

f3im 

f3im 

whirl 

A\arl 

A\3ll 

w(av)3:1 

discern 

dizarn 

diz3in 

diz3in 

service 

S3TV3S 

S3IVIS 

S3IVIS 

word 

ward 

W3ld 

W3ld 

cord 

kord 

koid 

koid 

force 

fours 

f09S 

fDIS 

horn 

horn 

rro:n 

ham 

Exercise 

on 

[r]  Finally. 

sir 

sar 

S3! 

S3! 

cur 

kar 

k3i 

k3i 

her 

har 

h3i 

h3i 

for 

for 

foi 

foi 

burr 

bar 

D3I 

D3i 

fear 

fir 

fl9 

fl9 

hair 

hae(e)r 

hae(8)3 

hs9 

choir 

kwair 

kwaia 

kwai9 

roar 

rour 

roa 

ro9 

wear 

wae(e)r 

wae(s)9 

W£9 

hour 

aur 

au9 

au9 

mother 

mA(5r 

rriAtfe 

mA09 

rather 

raeftr 

raeo9 

ra?>9 

tore 

tour 

t09 

tD9 

where 

Msr 

MS9 

(w)A\S9 

Part  III 
The  Psychology  of  Speech 

CHAPTER  XI 
EMOTIONAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  BEHAVIOR 

Mental  Processes 
Emotional  Behavior 

Nature  of  Emotional  Behavior 

Importance  of  Emotional  Behavior  in  Speech 

Action  in  speech 
Types  of  Emotional  Behavior  Harmful  to  the  Speaker 

Feeling  of  inferiority 
Negativism 
Over-Compensation 

Repression 

Sentimentalism 
Types  of  Emotional  Behavior  Helpful  to  the  Speaker 

Confidence 

Sympathy 

Differentiation 
Intellectual  Behavior 

Nature  of  Intellectual  Behavior 

Controlled  and  Localized  Activity 
Responding  to  Stimulation 

Kinds  of  Stimuli 

Satisfactory  Response 
Recalling  Experience 
Imagining 
Believing 

Convictions 

MENTAL    PROCESSES 

By  the  term  "  mental  processes  "  we  mean  those  response 
activities  which  reach  a  relatively  high  degree  of  integra- 
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tion  and  complexity.  The  difference  between  the  simpler 
reflex  responses  and  the  elaborate  adjustments  which  are  or- 
dinarily called  "  abstract  thinking  "  is  in  the  number  of  re- 
ceptors, central  neurones,  and  effectors  involved.  There  is 
room  in  this  concept  of  mental  processes  for  those  com- 
plex responses  to  which  consciousness  is  attached  as  well  as 
for  those  other  complex  responses  to  which  consciousness  is 
not  attached.  If  one  asks  how  complex  must  the  mechan- 
ism of  response  be  before  we  call  it  mental,  the  best  answer 
is  that  any  line  must  be  shadowy,  uncertain,  and  arbitrary. 
At  the  extremes,  the  situation  is  quite  clear.  For  example, 
when  the  response  is  exceedingly  simple,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  winking  reflex,  we  should  certainly  not  think  of  apply- 
ing the  term  "  mental  "  to  it.  When  the  response  is  com- 
plicated, as  in  the  case  of  attempting  to  understand  what 
you  are  now  reading,  we  recognize  the  appropriateness  of 
the  descriptive  term  "  mental."  It  is  hardly  safe  to  refer 
to  the  simpler  types  of  reaction  as  being  merely  physical, 
because  the  more  complex  processes  are  physical  also.  As 
we  have  seen  in  one  of  the  earlier  chapters,  the  language 
habits,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  our  speech  ac- 
tivity, are  mental  processes  of  a  very  high  order.  As  we 
are  using  the  term  "  mental,"  it  properly  includes  both 
emotional  behavior  and  intellectual  behavior.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  examine  briefly  the  role  of  these  two  types 
of  mental  activity  in  the  work  of  the  speaker. 

EMOTIONAL    BEHAVIOR 

Nature  of  Emotional  Behavior.  —  Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  begin  here  with  some  definitions  from  authorities  in 
the  field  of  psychology.  Watson  divides  inherited  modes 
of  response  into  two  classes  —  instinctive  and  emotional. 
He  says:  *  "  We  should  define  instinct  as  an  hereditary  pat- 
tern reaction,  the  separate  elements  of  which  are  move- 

1   John  B.  Watson,  Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Behaviorist, 
p.  231.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
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ments  particularly  of  the  striped  muscles."  (The  striped 
muscles  are  the  voluntary  or  skeletal  muscles.)  He  de- 
fines an  emotion  as:  "  an  hereditary  '  pattern  reaction  '  in- 
volving profound  changes  in  the  bodily  mechanism  as  a 
whole,  but  particularly  of  the  visceral  and  glandular  sys- 
tems." 2  (The  musculature  of  these  visceral  organs  is  typi- 
cally unstriped  or  involuntary.)  Allport's  definition  of  an 
emotion  is:  3  "a  diffused  pattern  of  response,  invading  both 
the  somatic,  skeletal,  striped,  or  voluntary  muscles  and  the 
visceral  regions  involving  principally  unstriped  or  involun- 
tary muscles  of  the  body  .  .  .  accompanied  by  sensory 
awareness  of  the  bodily  movements  and  changes  involved." 
The  James-Lange  theory  of  emotion,  which  has  been 
prominent  in  all  discussions  of  emotional  response  since  it 
was  announced  about  forty  years  ago,  is  perhaps  best  ex- 
plained in  the  following  quotations  from  Professor  James: 

"  Common-sense  says,  we  lose  our  fortune,  are  sorry  and  weep; 
we  meet  a  bear,  are  frightened  and  run;  we  are  insulted  by  a 
rival,  are  angry  and  strike.  .  .  The  more  rational  statement  is 
that  we  feel  sorry  because  we  cry,  angry  because  we  strike,  afraid 
because  we  tremble."  4 

"  Everybody  knows  how  panic  is  increased  by  flight,  and  how 
the  giving  way  to  the  symptoms  of  grief  or  anger  increases  the 
passions  themselves.  .  .  In  rage,  it  is  notorious  how  we  '  work 
ourselves  up  '  to  a  climax  by  repeated  outbursts  of  expression. 
Refuse  to  express  the  passion  and  it  dies.  Count  ten  before 
venting  your  anger,  and  its  occasion  seems  ridiculous.  Whis- 
tling to  keep  up  courage  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech.  On  the 
other  hand,  sit  all  day  in  a  moping  posture,  sigh,  and  reply  to 
everything  with  a  dismal  voice,  and  your  melancholy  lingers. 
There  is  no  more  valuable  precept  in  moral  education  than 
this,  as  all  who  have  experience  know;  if  we  wish  to  conquer 
undesirable  emotional  tendencies  in  ourselves,  we  must  assidu- 
ously, and  in  the  first  instance  cold-bloodedly,  go  through  the 
outward  movements  of  those  contrary  dispositions  which  we 
prefer  to  cultivate.    The  reward  of  persistency  will  infallibly 

2  John  B.  Watson,  op.  cit.,  p.  195. 

s  F.  H.  Allport,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 

4  James,  Briefer  Course,  p.  375.     Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
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come,  in  the  fading  out  of  the  sullenness  or  depression,  and  the 
advent  of  real  cheerfulness  and  kindliness  in  their  stead. 
Smooth  the  brow,  brighten  the  eye,  contract  the  dorsal  rather 
than  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  frame,  and  speak  in  a  major  key, 
pass  the  genial  compliment,  and  your  heart  must  be  frigid  in- 
deed if  it  do  not  gradually  thaw."  5 

This  theory,  in  our  terminology,  is  that  in  emotional  re- 
sponses widespread  somatic  and  visceral  changes  follow 
immediately  upon  the  perception  of  the  exciting  fact,  and 
the  receptors,  being  stimulated  by  these  changes,  carry  the 
excitement  to  the  higher  centers  of  the  nervous  system,  thus 
producing  awareness  of  the  bodily  changes.  This  aware- 
ness then  becomes  the  emotion.  Allport  substantially  sup- 
ports this  point  of  view  when  he  says:  6 

"  There  enter  consciousness:  (1)  kinaesthetic  sensations  from 
the  movements  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  trunk;  (2)  kinaesthetic 
sensations  from  the  movements  of  facial  expression;  (3)  or- 
ganic sensations  from  the  visceral  responses;  (4)  cutaneous  sen- 
sations from  the  effects  of  sympathetic  control  in  the  blood  ves- 
sels and  other  structures  of  the  skin.  These  sensory  qualities 
fuse  into  a  mass  of  vaguely  discriminated  organic  and  bodily 
experiences,  which,  having  its  focus  in  the  interior  of  the  body, 
seems  to  spread  out  and  pervade  our  whole  being.  This  fused 
complex  of  sensory  experience  is  what  we  call  an  emotion." 

We  should  not  fail  to  mention  the  function  of  the  en- 
docrine or  ductless  glands  in  emotional  response.  We  have 
in  the  body  a  number  of  glands  which  secrete  active  ma- 
terials usually  called  "  hormones  "  and  pour  them  directly 
into  the  blood  stream.  The  presence  of  hormones  in  the 
blood  induces  a  general  state  of  excitement.  Watson  calls 
these  "  autacoids,"  his  objection  to  the  term  "  hormones  I 
being  that  certain  of  the  substances  have  inhibiting  and 
depressing,  rather  than  exciting  effects.  An  autacoid  sub- 
stance is  simply  one  which  is  produced  in  the  cells  of 
one  organ,  poured  into  the  blood  stream,  and  circulated 
throughout  the  body,  producing  druglike  effects  upon  other 

s  James,  op.  cit.,  p.  382.  6  F.  H.  Allport,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 
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organs  and  tissues.  Among  these  endocrine  glands  are  the 
thyroid,  the  parathyroid,  the  adrenals,  the  pituitary,  the 
thymus,  the  pineal,  and  the  pancreas.  The  action  of 
the  thyroids  and  the  adrenals  has  been  studied  most  and  is 
thought  to  be  very  important  in  the  production  of  emo- 
tional states.  The  thyroids  are  in  the  neck.  When  en- 
larged they  constitute  goiter.  They  secrete  an  iodized  pro- 
tein which  when  poured  into  the  blood  has  pronounced 
stimulating  effects  upon  the  body.  These  glands  are  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  human  body.  If  they 
are  too  active,  they  produce  the  common  effects  of  goiter: 
nervousness,  irritability,  tremor,  etc.  If  they  are  not  active 
enough,  the  whole  tone  of  the  body  is  lowered;  in  some 
cases  thyroid  deficiency  causes  feeble-mindedness  and  even 
idiocy. 

The  adrenal  glands,  situated  near  the  kidneys,  secrete 
an  autacoid  called  "  adrenin  "  or  "  adrenalin,"  which  is 
also  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  body.  De- 
ficiencies or  excesses  of  this  autacoid  also  produce  marked 
physiological  and  mental  changes.  Adrenin  is  a  powerful 
heart  stimulant,  which  has  been  chemically  isolated  and 
which  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases.  The 
presence  of  adrenin  in  the  blood  produces  automatically 
many  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  emotional  be- 
havior: the  blood  pressure  is  increased,  the  heart  action 
speeded  up,  the  activity  of  the  digestive  tract  stopped,  and 
clotting  of  the  blood  made  more  efficient.  In  brief,  all  the 
physical  energies  are  made  available  for  severe  exertion  and 
maximum  protection  against  injury  is  provided. 

Removal  of  either  the  thyroids  or  the  adrenals  causes 
certain  death,  disturbances  in  their  function  have  pro- 
found influences  upon  the  sum  total  of  human  responses, 
which  we  usually  call  "  personality."  The  artificial  ad- 
ministration of  thyroid  extract  or  adrenin  causes  most  of 
the  phenomena  which  we  recognize  as  central  in  emotional 
states.    Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon  at  Harvard  University  years  ago 
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discovered  that  an  emotional  state  could  apparently  be 
transferred  from  one  animal  to  another  by  blood  transfu- 
sion.7 For  example,  he  allowed  a  cat  to  be  baited  by  a  dog 
until  the  cat  was  in  a  violent  state  of  fright.  He  then  very 
carefully  transferred  some  of  the  blood  from  the  veins  of 
this  cat  into  the  veins  of  a  cat  which  was  perfectly  quiet 
and  peaceful.  As  the  blood  containing  the  autacoids  pro- 
duced by  these  ductless  glands  flowed  into  the  veins  of  the 
cat  which  had  been  perfectly  quiet  and  undisturbed,  its 
hair  rose  on  end,  and  it  exhibited  in  its  behavior  all  the 
evidences  of  emotional  excitement  which  had  characterized 
the  frightened  cat.  Dr.  Cannon  also  made  examinations  of 
football  players  on  the  Harvard  Squad,  to  measure  the 
effects  of  emotional  excitement  upon  them.  In  many  of 
the  cases  he  found  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  presence 
of  adrenin  in  the  blood  following  participation  in  a  game; 
and,  what  was  more  to  the  point,  he  discovered  that  sub- 
stitutes sitting  on  the  side  lines  and  spectators  sitting  in  the 
stadium  showed  the  same  effects  of  excitement. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  indicating  the  essential  nature  of  the 
emotional  mechanism.  If  anything  were  needed  to  con- 
vince people  of  the  profound  effects  of  glandular  activity 
upon  "  personality,"  it  would  seem  that  enough  is  already 
known  about  the  action  of  the  endocrine  glands  alone  to 
do  this.  When  a  child,  congenitally  feeble-minded  through 
the  failure  of  his  thyroid  gland  to  secrete  a  sufficient 
amount  of  its  autacoid,  can  be  made  mentally  normal  by 
feeding  him  extract  of  sheep's  thyroid,  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  dependence  of  mental  life  upon  the 
functioning  of  glands. 

Emotional  states,  then,  are  states  in  which  we  have  pro- 
found and  general  bodily  activity,  a  good  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  understood,  and  many  of  which  are  still 
obscure.    These  states  are  produced  in  a  more  or  less  reflex 

7  W.  B.  Cannon,  Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Fear,  Rage,  and  Hunger. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
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fashion.  The  report  of  these  widespread  modifications 
when  carried  to  the  higher  nerve  centers  in  the  cortex  gives 
rise  to  a  complicated  sensory  experience  which  we  call  an 
emotion. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  child  begins  life  as  an  al- 
most completely  emotional  organism.  In  the  beginning 
his  responses  are  nearly  all  total,  widespread,  unlocalized. 
In  a  sense,  the  whole  progress  of  education  is  away  from 
this  type  of  activity  to  the  controlled  specialized  types  of 
response  which  we  shall  later  discuss  under  the  term  "  in- 
tellectual behavior."  Emotional  behavior  is  the  inherited 
type  of  response  to  those  situations  which  the  body  is  not}/ 
organized  to  meet  instinctively  in  more  specific  ways. 

Importance  of  Emotional  Behavior  in  Speech.  —  We 
have  already  seen  that  speech  has  its  roots  in  the  emotional 
life  of  the  infant.  Speech  begins  in  this  struggle  of  the 
individual  to  meet  the  '  blooming,  buzzing  confusion  " 
into  which  he  is  born.  His  early  responses  are  of  this 
general  uncontrolled  type  which  persists  throughout  life 
largely  in  the  form  of  internal  and  concealed  responses. 
If  the  child  were  born  with  completely  specialized  control 
of  his  muscles,  he  would  have  no  random  activity,  and,  if 
that  were  the  case,  conditioning  would  be  impossible  and 
such  happy  accidents  as  the  discovery  and  development  of 
speech  might  never  come  to  pass. 

Action  in  Speech.  —  As  Professor  Winans  has  so  well 
pointed  out,8  our  impressions  of  the  speaker's  earnestness, 
sincerity,  and  enthusiasm  come  very  largely  from  the  ac- 
tion which  is  generated  by,  or  a  part  of,  emotional  response. 
Emotionless  speaking  is  actionless  speaking,  and  actionless 
speaking  is  likely  to  be  thought  cold,  indifferent,  or  even 
insincere.  A  caution  is  perhaps  needed  here:  we  are  not,  of 
course,  advocating  a  lot  of  obvious,  boisterous,  overdone 
action  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  but,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
many  of  the  notions  we  get  about  the  speaker  and  his  mes- 

8  J.  A.  Winans,  Public  Speaking,  pp.  98-99.     The  Century  Company. 
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sage  come  from  muscle  tensions,  which  are  always  likely 
to  become  too  lax  unless  the  speaker  is  stirred  emotionally 
by  his  subject  matter  and  his  relation  to  his  audience.  How 
much  emotion  the  speaker  is  to  show  at  any  given  time 
must  always  depend  upon  circumstances,  of  course.  We 
may,  however,  lay  down  the  flat  and  inviolable  rule  that 
too  little  emotion  is  at  least  as  bad  as  too  much  emotion.  J* 
This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  what  Woolbert  makes 
the  central  tenet  of  his  textbook,9  viz.,  that  good  speaking 
always  involves  the  whole  body.  It  is  probably  equally  true 
to  say  that  thinking  also  involves  the  whole  body.  This 
means  simply  that  the  emotional  activity,  the  general 
bodily  stir-up,  contributes  to  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the 
several  parts,  and  supports  and  sustains  specialized  and  con- 
trolled activity. 

Types  of  Emotional  Behavior  Harmful  to  the  Speaker. 
—  It  should  be  reasonably  apparent  that  since  emotional 
responses  raise  the  tonicity  of  muscles  throughout  the  body, 
the  two  fundamental  types  of  emotional  response  which 
are  harmful  to  the  speaker  will  be  those  which  do  not  raise 
the  muscle  tensions  enough  and  those  which  raise  them  too 
much.  Woolbert  has  this  in  mind  when  he  explains  that 
stage  fright  is  fundamentally  a  matter  of  too  much  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker.10  It  is  frequently  argued  by  stu- 
dents that  when  they  are  most  afraid  before  an  audience, 
they  are  most  nearly  motionless.  How  then  can  it  be  that 
they  are  exerting  themselves  too  much?  The  answer  is  that 
the  victim  of  stage  fright  may  very  well  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  activity  of  his  voluntary  muscles,  he  may  inhibit 
the  outside  of  the  emotional  pattern;  but  the  unstriped 
visceral  muscles  get  beyond  his  control  and  although  he 
preserves  a  superficial  calm  and  poise  he  may  be  a  volcano 
inside.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  person,  who  is  standing 
stock-still  before  an  audience,  in  such  an  emotional  state 

o  C.  H.  Woolbert,  The  Fundamentals  of  Speech,  Preface.    Harper  and 
Brothers. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  101. 
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that  beads  of  perspiration  cover  his  face.  The  trouble  may 
not  be  that  the  muscles  are  too  active,  they  may  be  too 
tense. 

Feeling  of  Inferiority.  —  By  a  feeling  of  inferiority  we 
mean  a  consciousness  of  insufficiency  or  inadequacy  in 
meeting  the  situation  which  the  person  happens  to  be  fac- 
ing. Now  this  is  a  perfectly  normal  thing  for  all  of  us 
under  certain  conditions.  We  all  have  times  at  which  we 
feel  ourselves  to  be  unequal  to  the  problems  which  we  have 
to  meet,  and  we  know  how  uncomfortable  that  feeling  is; 
what  we  need  to  recognize  here  is  that  some  unfortunate 
people  are  chronically  in  this  state.  Like  Macbeth,  they 
live  "  bound  in  to  saucy  doubts  and  fears,"  never  sure  of 
themselves,  never  confident  of  their  powers,  always  afraid 
that  they  are  going  to  make  a  fizzle  of  everything. 

There  are  two  types  of  behavior  which  grow  out  of  this 
feeling  of  inferiority.    Let  us  now  examine  them. 

Negativism.  —  The  feeling  of  inferiority  may  produce 
what  we  call  negativism  which,  in  an  extreme  form,  is  typi- 
fied in  the  recluse,  or  the  hermit —  the  individual  who  has 
just  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  other  people.  He  is  shy, 
timid,  and  generally  gets  a  reputation  for  nonsocial  be- 
havior. He  is  likely  to  feel  that  a  speech  situation  is  about 
the  most  uncomfortable  one  into  which  he  could  possibly 
get  himself.  He  has  difficulty  in  looking  people  in  the  eye 
when  he  sits  down  to  talk  with  them.  He  says  no  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  and  is  relieved  when  the  interview  is 
over.  If  by  force  of  circumstances  he  is  dragged  onto  the 
public  platform,  he  is  likely  to  be  paralyzed  with  fright. 
Note  some  of  the  expressions  which  we  use  to  describe  his 
well-nigh  intolerable  situation.  We  say,  "  He  loses  his 
head,"  "  He  loses  control  of  himself,"  "  He  flies  all  to 
pieces,"  "  He  can't  pull  himself  together."  How  suggestive 
these  terms  are  when  applied  to  an  intensely  emotional 
state!  Note,  again,  that  all  normal  people  behave  in  this 
negative  fashion  when  the  pressure  is  great  enough.    Any 
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normal  person  would  probably  find  it  difficult  to  sit  down 
and  talk  comfortably  with  a  world-renowned  dignitary  to 
whom  he  assigns  great  prestige.  Any  one  would  probably 
have  some  feelings  of  inadequacy,  would  be  a  bit  timid,  if 
he  were  called  upon  to  address  an  audience  of  ten  thousand 
people.  All  of  us  avoid  social  situations  which  we  feel  in- 
capable of  meeting  creditably  —  if  we  can  do  so  without 
getting  ourselves  into  other  complications  which  seem 
worse.  We  should  be  careful,  however,  not  to  allow  this 
negative  attitude  to  grow  too  strong  in  us,  because  when  it 
goes  beyond  what  we  call  a  becoming  modesty  or  humility 
and  deprives  us  of  the  virtues  of  self-reliance,  confidence, 
and  courage,  it  may  utterly  ruin  our  speech  —  if  not  our 
whole  lives.  Each  student  should  examine  himself  hon- 
estly and  carefully,  come  to  something  like  a  just  appraisal 
of  his  own  capacities  for  meeting  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  speech  situations,  and  endeavor,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  to 
train  himself  to  meet  problems  which  are  a  test  of  his  cour- 
age and  his  self-sufficiency.  Every  time  one  dodges  a  re- 
sponsibility, fails  to  face  the  music,  and  slinks  away,  he  ren-  j 
ders  himself  a  little  less  sufficient  for  the  hard  tasks  that  he 
will  eventually  have  to  face. 

Over-Compensation.  —  In  a  speech  class  at  a  well-known 
university,  there  was  once  a  student  whose  behavior  strik- 
ingly exemplified  the  mechanism  of  over-compensation. 
Whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  speak,  he  strode  up  to  the 
platform  in  a  pompous,  domineering  manner,  spoke  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  succeeded  in  giving  every  one  an  impres- 
sion of  offensive  cocksureness  and  an  over-developed  ego. 
In  the  discussions  which  followed  his  speeches,  he  was 
usually  freely  criticized,  both  by  his  instructor  and  his  fel- 
low students,  for  his  attitude.  Finally,  after  several  of  these 
experiences,  he  came  to  talk  the  whole  matter  over  with 
his  instructor.  After  saying  that  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do  about  his  behavior,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  him,  that  he  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  misunderstood  all 
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the  time  by  everybody,  he  broke  down  pathetically  and 
burst  into  tears.  This  obnoxiously  self-confident  indi- 
vidual was  really  an  acute  sufferer  from  feelings  of  inferi- 
ority, but  he  had  so  completely  covered  up  his  true  feelings 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  fooling  everybody  too  well. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  over-compensation.  Like  other 
things,  compensation  is  good  up  to  a  certain  point,  but 
beyond  that  it  is  likely  to  be  just  as  bad  as  the  negative  type 
of  behavior.  West  points  out X1  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
compensates  for  his  inferiority  may  eventually  do  such  a 
good  job  that  he  succeeds  in  fooling  not  only  other  people 
but  himself  as  well.  This  sort  of  over-compensation  we 
call  vanity,  false  pride,  and  conceit.  So  long  as  we  are  in- 
dulging in  conscious  compensation,  we  can  at  least  avoid 
the  supreme  error  —  fooling  ourselves.  A  person  who 
habitually  fools  himself  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  failure  in 
speech  as  well  as  in  other  important  social  relationships. 

Repression.  —  Repression  is  a  type  of  emotional  be- 
havior in  which  the  outward  display  of  emotion  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  It  often  arises  from  the  fact  that  as  chil- 
dren we  are  reprimanded  or  made  uncomfortable  for  show- 
ing our  emotions,  and  gradually,  in  developing  a  control 
over  them,  we  do  the  best  we  can  to  crowd  them  out  of  our 
lives  altogether.  A  feeling  develops  that  emotional  be- 
havior is  something  of  which  we  ought  to  be  ashamed.  We 
get  the  notion  that  the  great  men  of  the  world  are  intel- 
lectual machines,  and  we  desire  to  be  hard,  cold,  and  un- 
emotional, as  we  think  they  are.  This  in  moderation  is  a 
virtue  of  course,  but  carried  to  excess  it  absolutely  unfits  a 
speaker  for  his  work. 

A  great  English  poet  who  was  lecturing  and  reading  in 
this  country  a  few  years  ago  presented  a  strange  picture  to 
the  eyes  of  an  audience  as  he  stood  before  them.  He  took  a 
wooden,  stiff  position,  did  the  best  he  could  to  make  his 

n  R.  W.  West,  Purposive  Speaking,  pp.  35-36.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 
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face  look  as  blank  as  the  wall  behind  him,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  then  attempted  to  deal  with  his  audience.  He  was  in 
every  way  a  perfect  image  of  stolidity.  About  the  only  in- 
dication of  life  which  he  gave  to  the  eyes  of  his  audience 
came  from  the  necessary  movements  of  his  vocal  apparatus. 
This  repressed  attitude  deprived  the  speaker  of  the  use  of  a 
large  share  of  his  speech  powers.  One  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  run  his  best  race  with  a  ball  and  chain  on  each 
ankle.  This  kind  of  repression  must  be  avoided  if  one  is 
going  to  utilize  his  total  resources  for  speech. 

Sentimentalism.  —  This  is  the  exact  reverse  of  repres- 
sion. Winans  says:  12  "  One  often  meets  a  prejudice  against 
the  very  words  'feeling'  and  'emotion.'  This  is  due  in 
part  to  a  misuse  of  them.  The  prejudice  is  often  really 
against  excessive  emotion,  against  control  by  emotion  in 
defiance  of  reason,  or  against  the  over-free  expression  of 
emotion.  Perhaps  a  better  word  to  express  the  thing  ob- 
jected to  is  sentimentality." 

It  is  hard  to  draw  a  line  between  properly  emotional 
speaking  and  offensive  sentimentalism,  just  as  it  is  hard  to 
draw  a  line  between  humor  and  buffoonery  or  between 
pathos  and  bathos.  Of  course  no  absolute  line  can  ever  be 
drawn.  We  must  leave  to  the  particular  occasion  our  de- 
cision as  to  how  much  overt  expression  of  emotion  will  be 
acceptable  in  speech. 

Types  of  Emotional  Behavior  Helpful  to  the  Speaker. 
Confidence.  —  While  we  object  to  the  type  of  behavior 
which  we  have  described  in  our  discussion  of  over-compen- 
sation, we  recognize  the  supreme  value  of  assurance,  self- 
reliance,  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  Unless 
a  speaker  can  somehow  give  those  to  whom  he  speaks  an 
impression  that  he  knows  what  he  is  about,  that  he  is  rea- 
sonably sure  of  his  powers,  and  that  he  is  comfortable,  he 
has  little  chance  of  influencing  the  audience  to  do  what  he 
wants  them  to  do.     This  matter  of  confidence  arises  very 

12  J.  A.  Winans,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 
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largely  out  of  proper  regulation  and  control  of  emotional 
activity.  It  is  the  result  of  integrated,  coordinated,  muscu- 
lar behavior.  It  is  hard  to  give  specific  directions  for  the 
development  of  confidence.  One  suggestion,  however,  has 
been  found  very  valuable.  This  is  enunciated  by  Shake- 
speare: "  Assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not."  Similarly, 
West  says: 13 

"If  you  want  A's  qualities  some  day,  you  must  pretend  to 
have  them  today.  Yes,  pretend.  What  does  that  word  mean? 
It  means  tend  in  advance.  What  you  pretend  to  have  today, 
you  will  tend  to  have  tomorrow,  and  you  will  actually  possess 
it  the  next.  Proper  tensions,  then,  are  caused  by  proper 
pretensions." 

It  should  be  explained  of  course  that  we  get  our  impres- 
sions of  a  speaker's  confidence  or,  lack  of  it  almost  exclu- 
sively from  his  muscle  tensions. 

Sympathy.  —  Perhaps  this  is  really  not  a  type  of  emo- 
tional behavior  at  all.  It  is  rather  an  attitude  of  readiness 
to  notice,  understand,  and  interpret  the  emotional  re- 
sponses of  other  people.  How  do  we  understand  another 
person's  feelings  anyway?  In  order  to  make  this  clear  we 
recur  to  the  conditioned  response  explanation.  If  our  emo- 
tional experiences  always  came  to  us  when  we  were  isolated 
from  the  social  group,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  never 
learn  to  sympathize  with  others.  That  is,  we  should  have 
no  way  of  understanding  how  other  people  feel.  The  fact 
of  the  matter,  however,  is  that  many,  if  not  most  of  our 
emotional  experiences  come  to  us  in  situations  where  we 
are  able  to  observe  the  behavior  of  others  undergoing  like 
experiences.  For  example,  two  children,  Tom  and  Dick, 
walking  along  the  street  on  the  way  to  school  are  startled 
by  an  apparently  vicious  dog,  which  suddenly  rushes  out  at 
them.  The  barking  dog  is  the  stimulus  which  produces  the 
catching  of  the  breath,  the  quickened  heart-beat,  the  in- 
creased muscle  tensions,  and  the  organic  disturbances,  the 
13  R.  W.  West,  op.  cit.,  p.  129.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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awareness  of  which  constitutes  the  emotional  excitement  of 
fear.  Now,  while  the  children  are  individually  thrown  into 
this  panic,  each  may  observe  the  other's  behavior  as  it  takes 
place.  Thus  the  visual  stimulus  arising  from  the  behavior 
of  Tom  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  Dick  with  the  cause  of 
his  own  emotional  excitement,  and  conditions  it  or  is  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  thereafter  when 
Dick  sees  any  one  behaving  as  Tom  behaved  when  they 
were  frightened  by  the  dog,  the  old  emotional  pattern  of 
fear  is  touched  off,  and  Dick  is  able  to  sympathize  with  the 
person  who  now  "  acts  frightened."  This  is  the  essential 
mechanism  of  sympathy. 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  important  for  a  speaker 
than  the  ability  to  understand  the  feelings  of  others  by  ob- 
serving their  behavior.  This  is  the  foundation  of  tact  in 
dealing  with  other  people.  Nothing  should  matter  to  the 
speaker  quite  so  much  as  the  responses  of  those  to  whom  he 
speaks,  and  he  should  be  quick  to  adjust  himself  to  their 
emotional  behavior.  It  is  remarkable  how  comfortable 
some  speakers  can  be  before  an  audience  of  suffering  peo- 
ple who  are  bored  to  distraction,  and  who  stay  in  the  hall 
simply  because  they  are  afraid  to  get  up  and  leave.  Unless 
the  speaker  can  appreciate  the  other  person's  point  of  view 
and  read  his  feelings,  he  is  likely  to  have  little  success  in 
speech.  Sympathy  is  the  key  to  the  mental  life  of  other 
people.    It  helps  vicariously  also  to  enrich  our  own  lives. 

Differentiation.  —  Monotony  is  just  as  deadly  in  emo- 
tional behavior  as  it  is  everywhere  else.  It  is  so  easy  for  us 
to  fall  into  moods  which  are  essentially  undifferentiated  and 
prolonged  emotional  responses.  Many  persons,  in  their 
emotional  behavior,  do  not  show  the  variety  which  is  essen- 
tial in  anything  intended  to  be  pleasing  and  acceptable  to 
other  people.  In  the  case  of  public  speakers,  this  results 
in  what  Winans  has  designated  as  "  emotional  drifting."  14 
He  says:  "  By  drifting  is  meant  continuing  in  one  mood  re- 

14  J.  A.  Winans,  op.  cit.,  p.  107. 
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gardless  of  the  character  of  the  ideas  expressed.  The  effect 
is  as  incongruous  and  monotonous  as  that  produced  by  a 
certain  fiddler  who  played  always  on  one  string."  We  have 
an  example  of  this  in  the  minister  who  conducts  all  services 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  a  mood  of  extreme  solem- 
nity. Everything  suggests  one  emotion,  that  of  mild  fear 
or  awe.  It  is  indeed  awful!  Then  we  have  the  speaker  who 
is  always  cheerful  and  animated,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  speech,  regardless  of  the  appropriateness  of  his 
manner.  When  we  ask  for  differentiation  in  emotional  be- 
havior, we  are  askine  that  the  emotions  be  controlled  and 
utilized;  in  other  words,  intellectualized. 

INTELLECTUAL    BEHAVIOR 

Nature  of  Intellectual  Behavior.  Controlled  and  Local- 
ized Activity.  —  Before  a  process  can  be  called  mental,  we 
have  already  seen  that  it  must  have  a  considerable  degree 
of  complexity.  We  revert  once  more  to  the  idea  that  all 
behavior  is  ultimately  analyzable  into  stimulus-response 
patterns.  Dr.  Morton  Prince  has  coined  an  excellent  word 
which  may  help  us  out  a  little  at  this  point.  He  refers  to 
these  stimulus-response  patterns  as  "  neurograms,"  literally, 
"  writings  in  the  nervous  system."  When  the  neurogram 
involves  large  areas  of  the  body,  it  is  emotional;  in  an  emo- 
tional state,  a  man  is  "  all  wrought  up."  Opposed  to  this 
kind  of  neurogram  is  one  in  which  relatively  few  muscles 
are  involved.  These  have  been  selected  because  of  their 
peculiar  usefulness  in  adjusting  the  organism  to  the  par- 
ticular situation  and  activity  in  other  parts  has  been  re- 
duced. This  development  in  the  direction  of  controlled 
activity  is  absolutely  central  in  producing  what  we  call 
intellectual  behavior.  As  Woolbert  has  said,15  threading 
a  needle  may  be  for  a  child  a  highly  emotional  process;  for 
an  adult,  the  same  operation  might  very  properly  be  called 

15  C.  H.  Woolbert,  A  Behavioristic  Account  of  Intellect  and  Emotions, 
Psychological  Review,  Vol.  31,  No.  4,  p.  266. 
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intellectual.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  child 
uses  a  large  number  of  muscles  which  do  not  contribute 
directly  to  (indeed,  in  some  cases,  which  may  impair)  the 
efficiency  of  the  operation  in  hand;  whereas  the  adult  has 
learned  to  sort  out  of  the  various  muscle  groups  in  his  body 
those  which  will  make  for  economy  of  effort  and  efficiency 
in  accomplishing  the  specific  task. 

Not  long  ago  a  little  boy  three  years  old  was  observed  as 
he  recited  from  memory  a  rather  long  poem.  He  lay  in  his 
bed,  and  as  he  repeated  the  words  of  the  poem  he  seemed  to 
be  working  every  muscle  in  his  body.  From  the  tips  of  his 
toes  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  he  was  in  a  turmoil  of  activity. 
For  him  the  recitation  of  this  poem  was  a  highly  emotional 
matter.  For  an  older  person,  the  recitation  would  be  more 
intellectual,  although  we  should  not  forget  that  the  inter- 
nal responses  may  be  much  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  In- 
tellectualizing  our  behavior  may  then  be  explained  as  a 
process  by  which  we  select  out  of  the  general  bodily  activity 
with  which  we  begin  life  certain  of  the  striped  muscles 
which  we  can  control  and  use,  in  smaller  combinations,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  delicate  adjustments. 

Responding  to  Stimulation.  —  We  have  already  ex- 
plained in  detail  that  all  mental  life  begins  with  stimula- 
tion and  the  responses  thereto.  It  must  necessarily  follow, 
therefore,  that  intellectual  behavior  has  its  beginning  in 
this  same  process  of  response  to  stimuli.  The  richness  of 
our  mental  life  depends  fundamentally  upon  two  factors: 
(1)  the  number  and  kind  of  substitute  stimuli  which  affect 
us,  and  (2)  the  social  appropriateness  of  our  responses  to 
these  stimuli. 

Kinds  of  Stimuli.  —  As  we  have  explained  in  an  early 
chapter,  the  human  being  is  born  with  more  than  the  tra- 
ditional five  senses  —  sight,  hearing,  taste,  touch,  and  smell. 
Our  means  of  contact  with  the  outside  world  are  not  so 
limited  as  they  would  be  if  we  were  able  to  get  our  experi- 
ence through  these  five  channels  only.    We  have  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  traditional  five  senses:  a  sense  of  temperature, 
a  sense  of  locomotion,  a  sense  of  position,  a  sense  of  muscle 
strain  and  fatigue,  a  sense  of  pain,  and  senses  which  bring 
to  us  reports  of  visceral  and  glandular  activity. 

President  Glenn  Frank  once  said  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  education  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
sensitive  spots  in  a  man's  nature.  To  do  so  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  one  to  live  in  a  more  complete  relationship  with 
the  world  about  him.  Any  one  who  expects  to  have  power 
and  efficiency  as  a  speaker  should  zealously  seek  opportu- 
nities for  obtaining  new  and  wholesome  kinds  of  stimula- 
tion. This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  anybody  who 
expects  to  build  up  a  satisfactory  intellectual  life  must 
ultimately  find  in  sensory  experience  the  materials  with 
which  to  do  it. 

There  was  once  a  group  of  psychologists  who  had  met  to 
discuss  the  possible  definitions  of  the  term  "  reasoning." 
One  member  of  the  group  suggested  that  reasoning  may  be 
defined  as  the  use  of  past  experience  in  meeting  new  prob- 
lems. There  was  present  at  the  gathering  a  philosopher 
who  then  said:  "  I  want  to  raise  the  question  as  to  what  a 
mind  without  any  experience  would  do  in  meeting  a  prob- 
lem? "  What  could  a  mind  without  any  experience  be?  In 
our  view,  mind  is  the  product  of  experience,  and  it  is  neces- 
sarily true  that  the  elements  of  experience  are  our  responses 
to  sensory  stimulation.  Train  your  powers  of  observation 
to  their  highest  efficiency.  This  advice  applies  to  the  prepa- 
ration for  speech,  just  as  it  does  to  all  other  intellectual 
training.  Woodworth  says:16  "In  observation,  the  best 
plan  is  obviously  to  decide  beforehand  exactly  what  needs 
to  be  observed  and  then  to  focus  attention  on  this  precise 
point.  That  is  the  principle  underlying  the  remarkably 
sure  and  keen  observation  of  the  scientist."  It  is  one  of  the 
speaker's  paramount  obligations  to  himself  to  see  to  it  that 
his  mind  is  supplied  with  plenty  of  the  right  sort  of  sensory 

16  R.  S.  Woodworth,  op.  cit.,  p.  267. 
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data  —  the  raw  materials  for  the  mental  manufacturing 
processes.  The  mind  is  not  an  alchemist;  it  cannot  trans- 
mute ugliness  into  beauty.  It  can  only  work  over  that 
which  comes  in  to  it  over  the  transmission  lines  from  the 
outlying  receptors. 

Satisfactory  Response.  —  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  we 
should  learn  to  react  selectively  to  different  kinds  of  stimuli, 
and  thus  be  brought  into  the  most  satisfactory  relation  with 
the  universe  outside  us,  but  we  should  also  strive  to  re- 
spond as  discriminatingly  and  as  appropriately  as  we  can 
to  each  stimulus  as  it  comes.  This  of  course  means  the  de- 
velopment within  our  nervous  system  of  more  and  more 
complex  neurograms.  It  means  the  integration  of  one  set 
of  responses  with  other  sets  of  responses.  It  is  a  continuous 
and  never-completed  process  of  conditioning.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  best  organized  mind  is  one  which  has  so 
assimilated  its  sensory  data  that  it  can  bring  its  total  expe- 
rience (and  by  total  experience  we  always  mean  the  sum 
total  of  past  responses)  to  bear  upon  any  present  stimulus. 
This  is  the  mechanism  by  which  meaning  is  read  into  situa- 
tions as  they  arise. 

Recalling  Experience.  —  Without  the  power  of  recall, 
experience  would  be  meaningless.  Our  recollections  con- 
stitute the  essential  stuff  of  mental  life.  He  who  says  he  has 
a  poor  memory,  in  effect,  asserts  that  he  has  a  poor  mind. 
Usually  it  would  be  more  accurate  for  such  a  person  to  say 
that  he  has  a  poor  memory  for  certain  things- — viz.,  those 
in  which  he  is  not  interested.  The  cohesive  principle  of 
mind  is  recall  or  memory.  Without  it,  intellectual  life 
would  disintegrate,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  it  could 
never  come  into  being  at  all.  Recall  is  a  matter  of  condi- 
tioning. Something  happens  today  which  yesterday  be- 
came a  substitute  stimulus  for  some  of  the  responses  then  j 
taking  place;  with  the  recurrence  of  the  substitute  stimu- 
lus, our  past  responses  recur,  and  we  say  that  we  have  re- 
called what  we  did  yesterday.     Somehow,  the  awareness 
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which  is  attached  to  the  repetition  of  a  response  is  different 
in  quality  from  the  awareness  which  was  attached  to  the 
original  response,  and  a  feeling  of  familiarity  arises,  which 
constitutes  what  we  call  recognition. 

From  one  point  of  view,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
speaker  free  his  experience  from  dependence  upon  external 
substitute  stimuli  and  make  it  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  internal  substitute  stimuli.  When  we  have  reached 
the  place  where  we  can  recall  past  experience  without  de- 
pending upon  stimuli  from  the  outside  world  to  reinstate 
our  responses,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  tremendous  ad- 
vance in  our  intellectual  possibilities.  When  we  can  sit 
quietly  in  our  homes  after  a  busy  day  during  which  we  have 
responded  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  to  a  multitude  of  situa- 
tions, and  live  them  over  again  symbolically  in  memory,  we 
are  sure  that  we  have  conditioned  our  responses,  and  that 
we  are  freeing  our  intellectual  life  from  its  native  depend- 
ence upon  external  physical  stimuli.  This  is  all  grist  for 
the  speaker's  mill;  only  as  he  can  recall  experience  in  this 
way  can  he  utilize  the  mental  materials  out  of  which  speech 
is  made. 

Imagining.  —  Imagining  is,  of  course,  very  closely  re- 
lated to  recall.  When  we  have  accomplished  this  separa- 
tion of  our  intellectual  life  from  a  crude  and  rigid  depend- 
ence upon  external  reality,  we  are  dealing  in  what  the 
psychologist  calls  "  images."  Images  are  just  as  much  re- 
sponses to  stimulation  as  sensations  are.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  the  image  always  comes  in  response  to  a  substi- 
tute stimulus,  usually  from  within  the  nervous  structure, 
while  a  sensation  typically  arises  from  an  adequate  or  sub- 
stitute stimulus  in  the  external  environment.  We  should 
be  especially  anxious,  as  speakers,  to  develop  what  is  called 
creative  imagining,  which  means  a  capacity  to  make  partial 
responses,  thus  breaking  up  experience  into  its  elements, 
and  then  to  combine  these  parts  into  patterns  which  never 
could  have  resulted  from  actual  sensory  stimulation. 
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Here  we  are  on  the  borderline  between  realism  and  ro- 
mance, between  the  actualities  of  a  world  of  stable  physical 
objects  and  a  world  in  which  there  are  many  things  never 
known  on  sea  or  land.  Ingersoll  says,  "  Shakespeare  was  a 
man  of  imagination,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  genius.  Having 
seen  a  drop  of  water,  a  leaf,  and  a  grain  of  sand,  he  could 
construct  the  forests,  the  rivers,  the  mountains,  and  the 
seas."  One  caution  is  perhaps  necessary  here.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  get  our  experience  so  detached  from  reality  that  we 
cannot  adjust  ourselves  to  the  prosaic  work-a-day  world 
about  us.  It  is  easy  for  children  to  detach  themselves  from 
reality  and  to  live  in  a  world  of  pure  imagination,  but  not 
so  easy  for  grown-ups.  Most  of  us  are  not  in  any  great 
danger  of  having  too  much  creative  imagination,  yet  there 
is  always  that  possibility,  and  we  must  avoid  it  at  all  costs.17 
If  we  have  to  make  the  hard  choice,  it  is  better  to  be  simple, 
unimaginative,  and  realistic  than  it  is  to  live  solely  in  a 
world  of  artificialities  and  romantic  imagination.  As  is  the 
case  everywhere  in  life,  balance  and  the  golden  mean  are 
the  great  desiderata. 

Believing.  Convictions.  —  Our  convictions,  pet  notions, 
prejudices  even,  are  essential  to  effective  speech.  A  student 
in  a  beginning  speech  course  was  once  asked  how  he  ex- 
plained the  oratorical  power  of  a  well-known  labor  leader 
who  had  spoken  in  the  city  the  day  before.  The  instructor 
was  thinking  of  the  fact  that  this  labor  leader  had  come  up 
out  of  the  ranks,  that  he  had  been  a  skilled  craftsman  and 
had  developed  unusual  control  of  his  muscles.  The  stu- 
dent's thought  ran  along  a  different  line,  but  was  quite  as 
significant.  He  said,  "  I  think  that  this  man's  power  as  an 
orator  comes  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never  been  to  college 
and  had  all  his  convictions  taken  away  from  him.  He  sees 
only  one  side  of  the  case  and  is  not  bothered  by  doubts  as  to 
the  correctness  of  his  position."  There  is  much  in  that. 
The  function  of  education  should  be  not  to  deprive  us  of 

17  See  The  Coronation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shapp,  Lord  Dunsany. 
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)ur  convictions  but  to  give  us  an  organized  basis  of  knowl- 
edge for  the  formation  of  intelligent  convictions.  Students 
ihould  be  open-minded  but  willing  to  act  upon  the  best 
lypotheses  which  they  can  formulate  on  the  evidence  they 
lave.  Some  convictions  arise  from  the  fact  that  we  realize 
he  incompleteness  of  our  experience  and  do  the  best  we 
:an  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  for  consist- 
ency among  the  elements  which  we  have.  The  struggle  for 
:onsistency  comes  out  of  one's  fundamental  tendency  to 
espond  as  a  unit.  The  drive  for  unity  is  always  closely  as- 
lociated  with  the  struggle  for  satisfactory  adjustment  to  en- 
/ironment.  Any  object  or  situation  which  calls  for  certain 
ypes  of  response  from  one  set  of  muscles  and  other  types  of 
esponse  from  other  sets  provokes  in  us  a  deep  sense  of  dis- 
:omfort,  and  we  label  it  lacking  in  unity,  discordant,  inhar- 
nonious,  or  incongruous. 

In  our  beliefs,  as  in  our  emotions,  we  must  always  recog- 
lize  the  influence  of  the  social  group.  Speech  is  always  a 
iocial  matter  and  unless  the  speaker's  emotional  life  and 
ntellectual  life,  his  purposes  and  fundamental  tendencies, 
lave  been  socialized  (i.e.,  unless  he  can  take  the  proper  at- 
itude  toward  other  persons  and  toward  himself  as  a  unit  in 
;he  social  group)  his  speech  is  bound  to  be  a  failure.  Con- 
sequently no  adequate  program  of  speech  training  can  ig- 
lore  the  speaker's  fundamental  attitudes  toward  life.  We 
nust  remember  always  that  speech  is  in  reality  a  mode  of 
iocial  life,  that  training  in  speech  is  essentially  training  in 
iocial  adjustment. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Give  a  brief  talk  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  Emotional  Behavior  and  Success  in  Speech 

(b)  Imagination  and  Success  in  Speech 

(c)  Memory  and  the  Work  of  the  Speaker 

(d)  The  Power  of  Earnest  Convictions 

(e)  Fundamental  Attitudes  which  Make  for  Success  in 

Speech 
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2.  Imagine  an  interesting  incident  involving  a  fraternity,  a 
theater,  and  a  practical  joke.    Tell  the  incident  to  the  class. 

3.  Plan  a  town  of  about  5000  population  to  be  located  in 
some  place  known  to  the  class  and  then  explain  the  details  of 
your  plan. 

4.  Explain  the  usual  common-sense  view  as  to  the  nature  of 
emotion  and  show  how  it  differs  from  the  James-Lange  theory. 

(Use  diagrams  if  possible.) 

5.  Give  a  complete  pantomimic  representation  of  three  dif- 
ferent emotional  states  and  let  the  class  guess  what  they  are. 

6.  Discuss  briefly,  but  analytically ,  the  following: 

(a)  My  Hobby 

(b)  My  Pet  Aversions  » 

(c)  Things  Which  Worry  Me 

(d)  A  Novel  Which  I  Like 

(e)  My  Amusements 

7.  Tell  the  class  about  an  interesting  occasion  in  your  life 
before  you  reached  high  school  age.  Bring  in  all  the  interesting 
details  which  you  can  recall. 

8.  Make  a  short  speech  on:  How  to  Improve  Your  Power  of 
Recall. 

9.  Call  up  images  of  and  describe: 

(a)  the  hand-writing  of  a  friend 

(b)  the  voice  of  a  friend 

(c)  the  howling  of  a  cat 

(d)  a  familiar  melody 

(e)  a  biting  cold  wind 
(/)  a  taste  you  like 
(g)  a  taste  you  dislike 
(h)  an  odor  you  like 
(i)  an  odor  you  dislike 

(/)     the  feel  of  satin  and  velvet 
(k)    the  odor  of  hot  tar 
(/)     hunger  and  thirst 
(m)  a  dentist  drilling  into  a  molar 
(77)    nausea 

(o)    the  taste  of  salt,  sugar,  lemon,  quinine,  and  alum 
(p)    lifting  a  very  heavy  object. 
Tell  the  class  which  of  these  is  most  vivid. 

10.  Describe  some  physical  object  making  it  your  aim  to 
present  all  of  its  essential,  visible  details  as  vividly  as  possible. 

(Include  color,  shape,  and  size.) 

1 1 .  How  many  different  sounds  can  you  hear  right  now?    Try 
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to  distinguish  directions,  qualities,  differences  in  strength,  and 
causes.  How  completely  can  you  describe  any  one  of  the 
sounds? 

12.  What  kinds  of  sounds  are  pleasant  to  your  ear?  Have 
your  friends  pleasant  voices?    Is  your  own  voice  pleasant? 

13.  Hold  a  watch  at  some  distance  from  your  ear  and  try  to 
hear  it  ticking.  How  close  must  it  be  before  you  can  hear  it? 
Ascertain  how  you  compare  with  some  one  else  in  this  test. 

14.  Can  you  call  up  images  which  enable  you  to  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  following: 

(a)  fruit  odors 

(b)  aromatic  odors,  e.g.,  spices,  camphor,  ammonia,  etc. 

(c)  musk  odors 

(d)  fragrance  of  roses  or  lilacs 

(e)  odor  of  garlic  and  onions 
(/)  burned  toast 

(g)    nauseating  odors,  e.g.,  decaying  animal  matter 

(h)    new-mown  hay 

(i)     freshly  plowed  earth 

(/)     roasting  coffee 

15.  Select  a  poem  rich  in  imagery  and  make  a  list  of  all  the 
different  images  which  you  can  identify  in  it. 

16.  As  you  walk  for  one  block  along  the  street,  take  note  of 
all  the  objects  you  see,  all  the  sounds  you  hear,  all  the  odors 
you  smell,  all  the  organic  sensations  which  pour  in  upon  you. 
Later  recall  and  put  into  language  as  many  of  them  as  you  can. 

17.  Just  before  you  go  to  sleep  at  night,  review  your  experi- 
ences for  the  day.  What  sensations  have  been  the  most  vivid? 
What  motives  have  controlled  your  conduct?  Where  have  you 
failed  and  where  succeeded  in  speech  situations? 

18.  Recall  some  landscape  which  you  have  seen;  make  your 
mental  picture  just  as  vivid  as  possible. 

19.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following: 

(a)  "  A  string  of  five  loons  was  flying  back  and  forth  in 

long,  irregular  zigzags,  uttering  at  intervals  their 
wild  tremulous  cry,  which  always  seems  far  away, 
like  the  last  faint  pulse  of  echo  dying  among  the 
hills,  and  which  is  one  of  those  few  sounds  that, 
instead  of  disturbing  solitude,  only  deepen  and 
confirm  it."  —  Lowell 

(b)  "  The  city  itself  is  a  potential  symphony  to  an  ear 

attuned.     As  I  sit  here  at  work  a  multitude  of 
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sounds  are  clamouring  for  attention.  There  pour 
in  upon  me  the  periodic  and  insistent  ring  of  a 
train  bell,  the  chug,  chug,  chug  of  an  engine  work- 
ing up  to  a  crescendo  in  tempo  and  volume  as  a 
train  approaches;  the  creaking  and  grinding  of 
wheels  on  the  rails,  as  of  squealing  pigs,  suddenly 
giving  way  to  a  tone  of  pure  liquid  quality.  Then 
a  solitary  whistle  muted  by  the  thick,  smoky  at- 
mosphere comes  from  afar,  to  be  followed  in  turn 
by  the  arpeggios  and  trills  of  a  steam  exhaust.  Its 
perfectly  toned  chromatic  scale  in  thirty-second 
notes  is  repeated  later  in  a  higher  key  by  the  dif- 
ferential of  an  auto  bus.  Rhythms  clash,  blend, 
and  influence  each  other,  while  the  submerged 
rumble  and  roar  of  other  city  noises  act  as  a  sus- 
tained accompaniment  in  the  bass." 

—  Ina  M.  Perego  18 

20.  Give  a  talk  on  the  mental  processes  of  some  author,  using 
one  of  his  works  as  a  source  of  information. 

21.  Preach  a  little  sermon  on  a  text  chosen  from  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  While  engaged  in  the  composition  of  my  '  Elements 
of  Chemistry,'  I  perceived,  better  than  I  had  ever 
done  before,  the  truth  of  an  observation  of  Condillac, 
that  we  think  only  through  the  medium  of  words; 
and  that  languages  are  true  analytic  methods.  The 
art  of  reasoning  is  nothing  more  than  a  language  well 
arranged."  —  Lavoisier 

22.  Discuss  what  was  probably  the  basis  of  the  recent  remark 
of  an  eminent  physiologist,  that  the  best  course  in  science  which 
he  ever  had  was  "  Freshman  English^" 

23.  Give  a  short  talk  explaining  the  dominant  conviction  in 
the  life  of  one  of  the  following,  and  apply  the  lesson  to  the  life 
of  a  college  man  or  woman  of  today: 

Socrates  Rousseau 

Demosthenes  Darwin 

Savonarola  Clay 

Cromwell  Webster 

John  Bright  Lincoln 

Huss  Booker  T.  Washington 

Luther  Woodrow  Wilson 

is  Thesis  on  "  The  Function  of  Imagery  in  the  Appreciation  and  In- 
terpretation of  Poetry,"  p.  64.     (University  of  Wisconsin  Library.) 
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St.  Francis  Jonn  Henry  Newman 

Roosevelt  Pasteur 

John  Brown  Nietzsche 

Wendell  Phillips  Eugene  Debs 

Hindenburg  Clemenceau 


CHAPTER  XII 
PERCEPTION 

The  Nature  of  Perception 

Empathy 

Verbal  Responses 
Stimuli  Emanating  from  the  Speaker 
Incidental  or  Contributing  Stimuli 
The  Role  of  Habit  in  Perception 
The  Set  or  Attitude  in  Perception 
Definition  of  Perception 

the  nature  of  perception 

We  are  now  ready  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  psychology 
of  the  speech  situation  or  the  speaker-reactor  relationship. 
The  first  psychological  process,  an  understanding  of  which 
will  help  us  as  we  attack  this  general  problem,  is  perception. 
Without  attempting  to  define  the  term  thus  early  in  the 
chapter,  we  may  say  that  by  perception  we  mean  roughly 
that  mechanism  or  process  by  which  stimuli  acting  upon 
the  human  being  cause  responses  to  objects,  situations,  or 
relationships  for  which  the  stimuli  are  substitutes.  These 
responses  are  of  the  sort  which  seem  to  justify  us  in  postulat- 
ing the  symbolic  character  of  the  stimuli;  the  response  is 
made  to  them  as  the  signs  of  something  else  for  which  they 
stand.    From  such  responses  our  sense  of  meaning  arises. 

"  It  has  always  been  a  central  theme  in  psychological  litera- 
ture that  a  person's  reactions  to  stimuli  are  often  not  reactions 
to  them  as  stimuli  simply,  but  as  something  still  more  inclusive. 
Sounds  are  listened  to  not  as  sounds,  but  as  music,  as  human 
voices,  as  the  cows  a-calling,  as  wedding  bells  a-ringing.  Black 
marks  on  white  background  are  treated,  not  as  black  marks  on 
white  background  merely,  but  as  signs  or  cues:  let  them  be  ar- 
ranged in  one  pattern  in  a  street  sign  and  traffic  is  turned  in  one 
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lirection,  or  in  another  pattern  and  traffic  is  diverted  to  an- 
ither  avenue.  Stimuli  act  upon  the  human  being,  then,  not 
mly  in  their  capacity  as  physical  energies,  physically  measure- 
ble,  but  also  as  inciters  to  activity  ways  not  to  be  fathomed 
iy  any  amount  of  painstaking  analysis  of  the  stimuli."  x 

t  is  the  peculiar  property  and  function  of  speech  symbols 
hat  they  are  potent  inciters  to  activity,  obviously  far  be- 
ond  their  inherent  physical  energy. 

How  do  the  speaker's  visible  actions  and  vocal  sounds 
>roduce  such  significant  modifications  in  the  behavior  of 
he  reactor?  We  begin  our  answer  to  this  question  by 
xamining  the  nature  of  perception  under  the  headings 
mpathy  and  verbal  responses. 

Empathy.  —  The  meaning  of  any  situation  consists  in 
he  responses  which  it  provokes  in  the  one  who  reacts  to  it. 
^  good  deal  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  matter  by  re- 
ent  discussions  of  what  is  called  empathy  and  empathic  or 
mpathetic  responses.     Langfeld  says:  2 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  lift  a  stone  in  order  to  know  that  it  is 
leavy.  The  visual  perception  of  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
tone  is  sufficient  to  arouse  within  us,  through  association  with 
>revious  experiences  of  lifting,  the  muscle  sensations  or  motor 
et  which  would  accompany  the  actual  process  of  lifting. 
Vithout  such  previous  experience  there  would  be  no  percep- 
ion  of  weight.  The  word  itself  would  be  without  meaning. 
01  our  perceptions  are  dependent  upon  the  motor  attitudes 
hat  are  assumed  toward  the  object.  The  eye  measures  the  ex- 
ent  of  a  line  by  moving  over  it,  or  there  is  an  incipient  revival 
within  us  of  the  muscular  sensations  of  some  other  part  of  the 
>ody,  such  as  the  hand  or  the  leg;  that  is,  we  think  of  the  move- 
nent  of  that  member  along  the  line,  and  thus  have  the  clew 
o  the  length  of  the  line.  .  .  The  meaning  of  facial  expression 
s  learned  from  the  movement  of  one's  own  face." 

In  other  words,  we  get  the  meanings  out  of  things  by 
Drojecting  our  feelings  into  them.     To  repeat,  things  thus 

1  J.  F.  Dashiell,  op.  tit.,  p.  386. 

2  H.  S.  Langfeld,  The  Aesthetic  Attitude,  p.  109.  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company. 
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mean  to  us  precisely  what  they  stimulate  us  into  doing  as  we 
observe  them.  We  must  get  rid  of  the  false  notion  that 
those  who  are  reacting  to  a  speaker  are  like  photographic 
plates  exposed  to  the  proceedings  and  recording  everything 
passively.  No  one  ever  gets  any  meaning  out  of  anything 
except  as  he  reacts  to  it.  We  know  what  meaning  there  is 
in  the  situation  on  the  football  field  when  the  team  with 
which  we  sympathize  (in  whose  behavior  we  are  empathiz- 
ing most  vigorously)  has  the  ball  on  its  opponent's  two-yard 
line  on  the  fourth  down.  We  project  ourselves  into  the 
situation  so  completely  that,  as  we  struggle  with  our  team 
to  get  the  ball  across  the  goal  line,  we  may  push  our  com- 
panion off  the  end  of  the  seat.  We  know  how  we  try  to  help 
a  high  jumper  over  the  bar.  The  contortions  through 
which  we  go  when  we  lose  ourselves  in  observing  an  acro- 
bat who  is  doing  a  particularly  difficult  trick,  is  another 
illustration.  All  these  responses  are  empathic  or  empa- 
thetic  responses.  They  are  the  very  essence  of  the  process 
which  we  usually  call  perception.  They  are  typical  exam- 
ples of  what  goes  on  between  speaker  and  reactor.  The  au- 
dience is  always  active,  for  the  most  part  unconsciously  so, 
but  active,  nevertheless;  and  the  speaker's  business  is  to  en- 
courage the  kinds  of  activity  which  will  be  helpful  to  him  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  and  to  discourage  the 
kinds  which  will  interfere  with  the  desired  responses.  The 
speaker  must  be  careful  not  to  tire  the  reactor  by  stimulat- 
ing him  into  irrelevant  activity;  not  to  let  him  go  to  sleep, 
or  wander  off  to  carry  on  activities  of  his  own  choosing 
which  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  speaker  to  control  his 
conduct.  Note  the  following  description  from  Sinclair 
Lewis'  Babbitt: 3 

"  Rumble  and  bang  of  the  milk  truck. 

"  Babbitt  moaned,  turned  over,  struggled  back  toward  his 
dream.  .  .  The  furnace  man  slammed  the  basement  door.  A 
dog  barked  in  the  next  yard.    As  Babbitt  sank  blissfully  into  a 

3  p.  3. 
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lim  warm  tide,  the  paper  carrier  went  by  whistling,  and  the 
oiled  up  Advocate  thumped  the  front  door.  Babbitt  roused, 
lis  stomach  constricted  with  alarm.  As  he  relaxed,  he  was 
pierced  by  the  familiar  and  irritating  rattle  of  some  one  crank- 
ing a  Ford:  snap-ah-ah,  snap-ah-ah,  snap-ah-ah.  Himself  a 
Dious  motorist,  Babbitt  cranked  with  the  unseen  driver,  with 
lim  waited  through  taut  hours  for  the  roar  of  the  starting 
engine,  with  him  agonized  as  the  roar  ceased,  and  again  began 
:he  infernal  patient  snap-ah-ah  —  a  round,  flat  sound,  a  shiver- 
ng  cold  morning  sound,  a  sound  infuriating  and  inescapable. 
SJot  till  the  rising  voice  of  the  motor  told  him  that  the  Ford 
vas  moving  was  he  released  from  the  panting  tension." 

This  is  a  well-nigh  perfect  description  of  the  way  in 
vhich  we  perceive  objects  and  get  meanings. 

Verbal  Responses.  —  It  should  be  clear  from  Part  I  of 
:his  book  that,  in  the  view  of  the  authors,  talking  is  one  way 
)f  responding  to  situations.  Woodworth  in  his  Psychology 
ises  the  phrase,  "  words  and  other  deeds."  In  attempting 
.0  understand  how  the  reactor  gets  the  speaker's  meaning 
ve  need  to  bear  in  mind  clearly  the  fact  that  words  are 
leeds.  The  reactor  is  not  limited  to  responses  which  are  of 
:he  gross  and  easily  observable  type;  but  he  is  free,  also,  to 
~espond  with  subvocal  talking.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
he  responses  of  the  reactor  to  the  speaker  in  most  speech 
situations  consist  very  largely  in  this  kind  of  implicit  ac- 
;ivity  which  constitutes  thinking.  The  speaker  utters  a 
sentence,  and,  in  the  momentary  pause  between  that  and 
:he  next,  the  active  listener  speaks  a  sentence  to  himself, 
vhich  is  for  him  the  speaker's  meaning.  !<  Perception  is 
ilways  a  reaction  tendency  more  or  less  completely  ex- 
Dressed."  4  "  Perceptions  involving  a  verbal  response  con- 
stitute a  most  important  class,  and  such  responses  often 
serve  to  drain  much  of  the  energy  that  situations  arouse."  5 

4  Smith  and  Guthrie,  op.  cit.,  p.  161. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  162. 
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STIMULI    EMANATING    FROM    THE    SPEAKER 

One  of  the  first  things  which  any  speaker  must  take  into 
account  is  the  fact  that  the  reactor  is  an  observer  as  well  as 
a  listener.  He  is  reacting  to  visual  stimuli  as  well  as  to 
auditory  stimuli.  The  reactor  gets  some  of  his  most  funda- 
mental responses  from  the  speaker's  visible  action.  It  is 
therefore  the  speaker's  business  to  furnish  visual  stimuli 
which  are  properly  coordinated  with  his  vocal  tones,  modu- 
lations, rhythms,  and  language.  When  the  visual  symbols 
—  the  speaker's  posture,  movement,  and  gestures  —  are 
not  properly  coordinated  with  his  vocalization,  when  he  is 
making  one  speech  to  the  eyes  and  another  to  the  ears  of 
the  reactor,  the  reactor  will  place  comparatively  little  reli- 
ance on  the  vocal  symbols.  We  have  all  found  this  to  be 
true  in  trying  to  fool  some  one.  We  have  figured  out  the 
exact  words  which  we  are  going  to  speak  and  even  may  con- 
trol our  tones  to  such  an  extent  that,  were  the  person  we  are 
attempting  to  deceive  unable  to  see  us,  we  might  be  quite 
successful,  but  when  we  have  finished  the  story  we  find  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  accomplishing  our  purpose  at  all. 
Then  we  excuse  ourselves  by  saying,  "  I  simply  could  not 
keep  my  face  straight,"  which  means  that  we  could  not 
make  our  facial  muscles  stimulate  the  reactor  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  responses  harmonious  with  those  stirred  up 
by  the  vocalization.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  proverb, 
"  Actions  speak  louder  than  words."  Tennyson  says, 
'  Things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard."  The  speak- 
er's visible  activity,  by  the  mechanism  of  the  conditioned 
response,  initiates  similar  activity  on  the  part  of  the  reactor 
and  causes  him  to  participate  in  the  mental  processes  of  the 
speaker.  Likewise,  the  tone  quality,  the  pitch,  the  rate  of 
utterance,  the  melody,  all  serve  as  substitute  stimuli  for 
responses  on  the  part  of  the  reactor.  Then  we  have  the 
whole  set  of  substitute  stimuli  which  make  up  the  language 
code.    All  these  stimuli  are  in  the  control  of  the  speaker, 
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who  must  use  them  with  wisdom  and  discretion  if  he  is 
^oing  to  organize,  even  temporarily,  the  mental  life  of  those 
;o  whom  he  speaks. 

INCIDENTAL    OR    CONTRIBUTING    STIMULI 

rHE  speaker  is  never  the  sole  source  of  stimulation  in  the 
peech  situation.  Those  to  whom  the  speaking  is  addressed 
tre  being  bombarded  by  a  multitude  of  diverse  stimuli 
rom  other  sources  as  well.  First  of  all,  there  are  the  stimuli 
;oming  in  from  the  receptors  within  the  reactors'  own 
)odies.  These  may  of  course  make  the  reactors  quite  im- 
>ervious,  for  the  time  being,  to  any  outside  stimulation; 
:learly  this  would  be  the  case  with  reactors  who  were  suf- 
ering  from  fatigue,  headache,  toothache,  etc.  Then  there 
tre  all  the  distracting  external  stimuli  present  in  most 
peech  situations.  The  most  important  of  these,  when 
here  are  more  persons  than  just  the  speaker  and  one  reac- 
or  present,  are,  of  course,  those  which  emanate  from  other 
nembers  of  the  social  group.  As  Smith  and  Guthrie  6  ex- 
)lain  so  admirably,  a  situation  may  prompt  us  to  different 
>erceptions  at  different  times,  and  therefore  the  wise 
peaker  will  always  observe  with  great  care  all  of  the  ele- 
nents  in  the  time,  the  place,  the  subject,  the  social  group, 
:tc,  to  which  those  whom  he  addresses  may  be  prompted 
o  respond.  He  will  utilize  these  wherever  possible  rather 
han  permit  them  to  become  distracting.  In  the  words  of 
Imith  and  Guthrie,  "  Objects  and  events  are  never  per- 
eived  independently  of  their  settings."  7  This  the  speaker 
hould  remember,  and  he  should  consider  his  setting,  be- 
ause  for  all  practical  purposes  in  a  speech  situation,  he  is 
it  best  just  an  "  object "  to  be  perceived  in  his  setting. 

THE    ROLE    OF    HABIT    IN    PERCEPTION 

rHE  meaning  which  any  stimulus  or  situation  (combina- 
ion  of  stimuli)  will  have  for  us  is  clearly  dependent  upon 

6  Op.  cit.,  p.  170.  7  Ibid. 
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our  past  experience.  Our  responses  to  stimulation  of  a 
given  kind  fall  into  the  relatively  fixed  patterns  which  we 
call  habits.  Therefore  the  habits  of  the  reactor,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  known  in  advance,  form  the  best  possible  basis 
which  the  speaker  can  have  for  predicting  the  behavior  of 
those  to  whom  he  speaks.  "  Due  to  the  dependence  of  per- 
ception on  habit,  the  same  combination  of  stimuli  will  be 
perceived  differently  by  two  persons.  The  tea  taster's  per- 
ception of  tea,  a  florist's  perception  of  roses,  the  fancier's 
perception  of  dogs,  and  the  entomologist's  perception  of 
bugs  differ  from  the  corresponding  perceptions  of  un- 
trained persons.  Each  of  us  has  his  private  equipment  of 
habit  and  perceives  any  situation  accordingly."  8  This  is 
simply  another  way  of  saying  that  an  individual's  responses 
to  stimulation  are  determined  very  largely  by  the  amount 
of  conditioning  which  has  preceded  the  stimulation;  that 
is,  what  responses  have  been  given  in  the  past  to  the  same 
and  similar  stimuli. 

THE    SET    OR   ATTITUDE    IN    PERCEPTION 

Not  only  do  our  well  established  habits  determine  what 
and  how  we  shall  perceive;  the  -set  or  attitude  of  the  mo- 
ment functions  similarly.  One  of  the  traditional  experi- 
ments in  psychology  clearly  illustrates  this  fact.  The  class 
is  divided  into  two  groups  and  the  groups  are  alternately 
asked  to  leave  the  room;  the  group  remaining  in  the  room 
in  each  case  is  given  its  instructions.  One  group  is  asked 
to  think  intently  about  "  buildings";  the  other  is  asked  to 
concentrate  on  "  animals."  Then  both  groups  together 
watch  a  quick  exposure  apparatus  which  flashes  letters  be- 
fore them.  They  then  write  down  the  word  which  they 
think  they  have  seen.  The  letters  which  they  have  seen  are 
H  O  TV  S  E  but  the  students  in  Group  I  write  down 
HOUSE  and  those  in  Group  II  write  down  H  O  R  S  E. 
It  is  a  trite  truism  that  we  see  what  we  expect  to  see.    We 

8  Smith  and  Guthrie,  op.  cit.,  p.  167. 
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see  what  our  present  set  or  attitude  predisposes  us  to  see. 
We  hear  what  we  are  afraid  we  may  hear  or  what  we  very 
much  want  to  hear.  We  fill  in  whatever  gaps  there  may  be 
in  our  perceptual  field  by  manufacturing  sensory  data  con- 
sistent with  the  context.  Thus  illusions  and  delusions 
come  into  being  and  grow.  It  is  well  known  that  an  author 
is  a  poor  proof-reader  of  his  own  work,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  why. 

We  like  to  be  stimulated  into  doing  the  things  which  we 
find  satisfaction  in  doing.  This  means  that  the  speaker,  if 
he  is  anxious  to  be  liked,  must  not  ask  us  to  do  strange  and 
unfamiliar  things  and  must  not  ask  us  to  do  things  so 
difficult  that  our  habit  patterns  are  inadequate.  Experi- 
ence is  the  sum  total  of  past  responses.  Everything  which 
we  have  ever  done  belongs  to  our  experience.  It  is  more 
accurate  to  talk  in  terms  of  what  we  have  done  than  in 
terms  of  what  has  been  done  to  us.  In  so  far  as  we  can  con- 
trol our  responses,  we  can  determine  what  is  going  to  be 
done  to  us,  because  only  as  we  react  can  anything  be  done 
to  us.  This  is  what  Kerfoot  has  in  mind  when  he  says,  in 
his  stimulating  book  on  reading:  9 

"  If  there  is  one  fact  that  we  have  grown  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand and  accept,  it  is  the  fact  that  we  have  nothing  to  read  with 
except  our  own  experience,  —  the  seeing  and  hearing,  the  smell- 
ing and  tasting  and  touching  that  we  have  done;  the  fearing  and 
hating,  and  hoping  and  loving  that  has  appeared  in  us;  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  reactions  that  have  resulted,  and  the 
assumptions,  understandings,  prejudices,  hypocrisies,  fervors, 
foolishnesses,  finenesses,  and  faiths  that  have  thereby  been  pre- 
cipitated in  us  like  crystals  in  a  chemist's  tube." 

You  will  see  that  experience  is  held  to  be  in  its  elements 
synonymous  with  sensation.  Sensation,  often  thought  to 
be  the  most  passive  of  all  psychological  phenomena,  is  really 
an  active  process.  We  know  this  because  when  we  can  com- 
pletely inhibit  and  cut  off  the  motor  side  of  the  process,  we 
get  no  sensation.    This  fact  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  in 

9  J.  B,  Kerfoot,  How  to  Read,  p.  150.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
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the  case  of  the  hypnotized  subject  who  is  told  that  a  hot  iron 
will  not  hurt  his  hand  and  therefore  feels  no  pain  when  the 
burning  takes  place.  Our  hypothesis  is  that,  completely 
inhibiting  his  withdrawal  reflexes,  he  does  not  respond  to 
the  stimulus,  sets  up  no  sensory-motor  arc,  and  conse- 
quently has  no  painful  sensation. 

DEFINITION    OF    PERCEPTION 

We  are  now  ready  to  attempt  a  definition  of  this  term,  per- 
ception. We  must  recognize  that  it  is  motor  in  nature,  that 
it  is  made  possible  by  conditioning,  and  that  it  is  in  a  very 
vital  way  related  to  experience.  The  traditional  psycho- 
logical definition  of  perception  is  that  it  is  the  process  by 
which  meaning  is  added  to  sensation:  thus  a  percept  is  a 
sensation  plus  meaning.  We  can  perhaps  translate  this 
into  the  terminology  which  we  have  been  employing  by 
saying  that  perception  is  a  relatively  fixed  relation  between 
a  group  of  responses  and  a  stimulus,  or  a  group  of  stimuli, 
carrying  with  it  the  sense  of  familiarity  which  we  have  in 
recognition  and  recall.  We  may  be  said  to  perceive  an  ob- 
ject when  a  stimulus  from  the  object  causes  us  to  respond 
more  fully  and  completely  than  would  be  the  case  if  we 
were  being  stimulated  by  it  for  the  first  time.  When  we 
are  stimulated  by  an  object  for  the  first  time,  we  sense  it; 
our  reaction  is  a  sensation.  Perception  is  a  mental  process 
in  which  a  stimulus  (or  a  group  of  stimuli)  evokes  past 
sensations  (images)  in  addition  to  present  sensations,  the 
past  sensations  having  been  conditioned  by  (associated 
with)  the  stimulus  (or  group  of  stimuli)  .  A  large  share  of 
the  responses  which  constitute  perception  are  the  result  of 
experience  or  conditioning. 

EXERCISES 

Prepare  a  five-minute  discussion  of  one  of  the  following 
topics,  aiming  to  be  just  as  clear  and  interesting  as  possible. 

(a)  Empathy  (examples  and  illustrations) 

(b)  How  meanings  get  attached  to  words 
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(c)  How  to  choose  words  which  will  stir  up  the  maximum 

meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer 

(d)  Why  it  is  easy  to  get  the  meanings  from  a  good  speaker 

(e)  How  far  is  meaning  an  individual  matter? 
(/)    What  does  a  word  mean?  10 

10  See  J.  B.  Kerfoot's  chapter  on  "  Muckraking  the  Dictionary." 
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definition 

"  Behavior  is  intelligent  in  proportion  as  it  is  characterized 
by  selective  attention."  x  Most  definitions  of  attention  are 
in  figurative  language.  We  speak  of  the  "  focus  of  atten- 
tion "  and  the  "  margin  of  attention  "  as  if  we  were  dealing 
with  a  lens  of  some  kind,  or  as  if  attention  were  a  purely 
visual  phenomenon.  It  is  true  that  we  can  learn  a  great 
deal  from  observing  the  behavior  which  is  characteristic 
of  visual  attention.  We  note  the  fixation  of  the  eyes,  the 
more  or  less  rigid  supporting  activity  of  other  muscles 
which  are  said  to  "  orient  "  the  organism  to  a  stimulus  or  a 
situation.  Certainly  one  element  in  attention  is  clear,  that 
is,  orientation  —  which  means  a  muscular  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  organism  designed  to  bring  a  sense  organ  into  a 

i  G.  A.  de  Laguna,  op.  cit.,  p.  163. 
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favorable  position  for  receiving  a  stimulus.  Note  the 
strained  attitude  of  a  person  who  is  trying  to  hear  a  sound 
almost  too  faint  to  be  audible.  Observe  the  furrowed 
brow,  the  tense  neck  muscles,  the  decreased  rate  of  respira- 
tion involved  in  trying  to  see  something  which  is  too  dis- 
tant or  too  minute  to  be  seen  easily.  Attention  is  a  unified, 
coordinated  muscular  set,  or  attitude,  which  brings  sense 
organs  to  bear  with  maximum  effectiveness  upon  a  source 
of  stimulation  and  thus  contributes  to  alertness  and  readi- 
ness of  response.    Says  Dashiell:  2 

"  The  act  of  paying  attention  is  an  act  of  adjusting  the  recep- 
tive mechanisms  for  the  better  sensing  of  necessary  stimuli,  and, 
negatively,  for  the  exclusion  of  irrelevant  stimuli."  And 
again:  3  "  When  a  person  takes  up  an  attitude  that  will  facili- 
tate his  response  to  some  particular  stimulus  or  stimuli,  that  at- 
titude goes  by  the  name  of  attending  or  attention.  Consider 
the  military  command  of  '  Attention!  '  What  is  aroused  on  the 
soldier's  part  is  a  certain  stance,  a  fixed  position  of  arms  and 
hands,  a  poise  of  head,  even  a  certain  directing  of  the  eye-balls; 
and  all  of  this  posturing  is  designed  to  render  the  soldier  more 
sensitive  to  the  next  commands  heard  and  more  prompt  in  their 
execution  —  and  by  the  same  token  less  sensitive  and  reactive  to 
other  stimuli  whether  extra  or  intra-organic.  The  dog  at  the 
rat  hole  displays  an  eager  posturing,  so  intensified  often  that 
the  hypertonicity  of  muscles  passes  over  into  visible  trembling; 
the  whole  attitude  of  a  qui  vive  rendering  the  dog  ready  in  a 
maximal  degree  to  sense  the  victim  and  to  pounce  upon  it." 

ATTENTION    IN    THE    SPEECH    SITUATION 

Any  speaking  which  is  to  be  effective  must  secure  and  hold 
the  attention  of  the  audience.  This  is  simply  another  way 
of  saying  that  those  visual  and  auditory  stimuli  which  the 
speaker  is  furnishing  must  win  a  clear  right  of  way  to  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  reactor  if  they  are  to  dominate  and 
control  his  responses.  Any  one  listening  to  and  observing 
a  speaker  is  being  bombarded  simultaneously  by  many 
stimuli;  from  within  his  own  body  and  from  the  external 

2  J.  F.  Dashiell,  op.  tit.,  p.  286.  3  ibid.,  p.  285. 
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forces  about  him  the  speaker's  supreme  obligation,  as  well 
as  his  greatest  opportunity,  is  to  contrive  in  some  way  to 
make  the  stimuli  which  he  is  furnishing  more  potent  and 
effective  than  all  others  in  the  speech  situation.  If  the 
speaker  can  do  this,  there  is  literally  no  limit  to  what  he 
may  achieve.  If  he  cannot  do  this  to  some  extent,  he  can- 
not do  anything  in  speech.  This  principle  seems  obvious 
enough,  and,  yet,  if  you  will  study  most  of  the  speakers  you 
know,  you  will  see  that  they  frequently  disregard  it  com- 
pletely. Somehow  the  speaker  seems  to  imagine  that  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  speak  and  leave  it  to  the  audience  to  take 
whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  get  his  precious  mean- 
ings. As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  cite  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  a  university  faculty  meeting  one  night.  One 
of  the  professors  had  been  delivering  a  long,  somewhat  tire- 
some argument  in  support  of  a  proposal  which  he  was  ask- 
ing the  faculty  to  approve.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks  another  member  of  the  faculty  said  rather  testily, 
"  I  don't  get  your  argument  at  all."  The  speaker  retorted, 
"  Well,  all  I  can  do  is  to  state  the  argument!  " 

Many  speakers  say  that  they  have  no  time  to  be  interest- 
ing. This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  they  have  a  message 
which  is  so  important  that  they  can't  take  time  to  make  it 
effective.  They  say,  "  We  are  not  going  to  tell  anecdotes 
and  use  illustrations,  because  to  do  so  takes  time  which  is 
needed  for  more  important  matters."  They  feel  as  one  of 
the  ancient  Greek  orators  is  reported  to  have  felt  on  one 
occasion  when  he  had  been  addressing  the  people  of  Athens 
concerning  the  dangers  surrounding  their  national  life. 
The  day  was  warm,  the  argument  was  dry,  and  the  audi- 
ence had  become  inattentive  —  that  is  to  say,  the  audience 
had  become  attentive  to  something  else,  namely,  to  feelings 
of  fatigue  and  bodily  discomfort  induced  by  stimuli  in  the 
situation  other  than  those  emanating  from  the  speaker. 
Suddenly  the  speaker  broke  off  abruptly  and  said,  "  There 
were  once  two  travelers  who  were  going  down  from  Athens 
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to  Pirasus  to  take  ship.  One  of  them,  having  a  great  deal 
of  baggage,  rented  a  donkey  to  transport  it  for  him.  At  the 
noon  hour  the  two  travelers  paused  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. The  one  who  had  rented  the  donkey  took  the  beast 
to  one  side  of  the  road  and  lay  down  in  its  shade.  The 
other  traveler  rudely  suggested  that  he  would  like  to  share 
the  shade  of  the  donkey.  A  heated  argument  ensued.  The 
man  who  had  rented  the  donkey  contended  that  with  it 
he  had  rented  the  shade.  The  other  man  denied  this." 
Here  the  speaker  stopped  suddenly  and  walked  off  the 
platform,  whereupon  the  multitude  began  to  shout  vocifer- 
ously, "  Come  back,  come  back  and  finish  your  story." 
After  a  few  minutes  he  reappeared  and  said,  "  O  men  of 
Athens,  when  I  tell  you  the  things  which  concern  the  salva- 
tion of  your  city  you  fall  asleep,  and  when  I  tell  you  the 
silly  story  of  two  men  and  an  ass  you  are  all  ears."  This 
speaker  evidently  knew  how  to  interest  his  audience.  He 
should  have  been  making  use  of  his  ability  to  interest  them 
in  the  discussion  of  his  theme.  Had  he  done  this  he  would 
have  had  no  occasion  to  scold  them  for  what  was,  of  course, 
his  own  failure. 

One  technique  of  which  a  speaker  may  make  very  valu- 
able use  is  to  find  out  what  the  reactor  is  interested  in 
habitually  and  to  what  he  spontaneously  gives  his  atten- 
tion. Then,  having  identified  some  of  these  factors,  the 
speaker  can  begin  with  them  and  tactfully  lead  from  them 
to  the  ideas  which  he  wishes  to  present. 

"  If  the  speaker  could  look  into  the  minds  of  the  individuals 
in  his  audience  before  he  speaks  he  would  probably  see  them 
filled  with  thoughts  of  motor  cars,  farms,  houses  of  every  style 
of  architecture,  babies,  household  furniture,  musical  instru- 
ments and  ukeleles,  horses,  hogs,  cattle,  cats,  farm  implements, 
radio  sets,  '  dates  ',  bank  notes,  investments  of  all  kinds,  jobs, 
'  her ',  '  him  ',  eighteenth  amendment,  friends  engaged  in  dis- 
cussions of  all  sorts  of  questions,  a  train  of  gloomy  associations 
—  mistakes,  unredressed  wrongs,  or  happy  day  dreams  of  the 
future;  these  and  thousands  of  other  things  may  be  passing  in 
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endless  succession  through  the  minds  of  your  hearers.  What  do 
they  care  if  the  country  faces  '  a  great  crisis  '  as  the  result  of 
compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  lack  of  playgrounds, 
etc.,  etc.?  To  them  finding  a  job,  or  a  decision  about  the  new 
spring  bonnet  is  much  more  vital  and  interesting.  Even  though 
the  audience  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  speaker's  subject;  if 
they  are  not,  it  is  the  speaker's  business  to  interest  them  in  it; 
if  he  cannot  direct  their  attention  to  it,  he  might  as  well  save 
his  time  and  the  time  of  the  audience;  if  they  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  what  he  says,  he  can  accomplish  nothing;  he  simply 
wastes  time."  4 

Overstreet  remarks:  5  "  Scientists  and  philosophers  have 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  wretched  writers  in  the 
world."  (He  might  well  have  added  that  they  are  no  bet- 
ter as  speakers.)  ".  .  .  the  chief  literary  and  dramatic 
vice  of  the  scientists  and  philosophers  is  that  they  seldom 
begin  at  the  point  of  the  reader's  or  hearer's  interest."  He 
concludes  his  valuable  and  interesting  chapter  on  "  Cross- 
ing the  Interest  Dead-Line"  as  follows:  6 

"  We  get  our  readers  or  our  hearers  over  the  interest  dead- 
line, then,  first  of  all,  by  placing  before  them  situations  rather 
than  abstract  ideas;  second  by  giving  them  at  the  outset  the 
feeling  that  there  is  something  which  really  makes  a  difference. 
In  the  third  place,  we  do  it  by  presenting  a  situation  which 
calls  for  explanation  or  from  which  something  is  bound  to 
follow.  Again  we  may  shock  our  hearers  by  a  phrase  or  an 
event  which  interrupts  the  calm  flow  of  their  ordinary  con- 
sciousness. Finally,  dramatic  effect  is  attained  through  the 
presentation  of  conflict. 

"  Most  of  us,  as  writers  or  speakers,  have  died  many  deaths 
at  the  fatal  dead-line  of  interest.  .  .  A  very  slight  analysis 
should  show  us  that '  holding  people's  interest ',  '  carrying  them 
along  with  us  ',  '  keeping  up  their  expectancy  '  is  not  the  result 
of  some  vague  mystical  '  dramatic  power  '  possessed  by  a  few 
fortunate  individuals.  It  is  the  result  of  doing  one  or  more  of 
a  few  very  simple  things.    When  we  state  these  simple  things 

4  H.  H.  Higgins,  Influencing  Behavior  Through  Speech,  pp.  32-3. 
Expression  Company. 

s  H.  A.  Overstreet,  Influencing  Behavior,  p.  116.    The  Peoples  Institute. 
6  Ibid.,  pp.  123-4. 
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they  seem  to  be  so  obvious  as  not  to  bear  mentioning.  And  yet 
it  is  precisely  because  we  do  not  do  these  very  simple  things  that 
the  interest-quality  of  what  we  say  or  write  so  often  expires  even 
before  our  audience  have  had  time  to  settle  comfortably  into 
their  seats." 

We  should  consider  these  interest-getting  techniques 
yery  thoughtfully  and  compare  them  with  what  is  said  a 
bit  later  concerning  "  Fundamental  Attention  Values  "  and 
'  The  Factors  of  Interestingness." 

Often  we  may  be  impatient  at  the  unwillingness  of  oth- 
ers to  pay  attention  to  things  which  we  consider  important 
ind  interesting,  but  we  must  never  excuse  ourselves  for 
failing  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  secure  and  hold 
their  attention.  To  be  sure,  the  problems  of  speaking  are 
not  all  solved  simply  by  getting  and  retaining  attention. 
[t  is  conceivable  that  a  speaker  might  have  perfect  atten- 
tion and  yet  fail  utterly  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  There 
is  danger  in  using  sensational  and  irrelevant  means  for  se- 
:uring  and  holding  attention.  To  take  an  extreme  exam- 
ple: a  speaker  might  secure  and  hold  the  rapt  attention  of 
an  audience  by  pointing  an  automatic  pistol  in  their  di- 
rection as  he  speaks,  but  he  might  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  make  satisfactory  use  of  the  attention  thus  gained; 
the  audience  would  probably  be  responding  to  the  pistol 
and  to  little  else.  A  speaker  may  get  and  hold  attention 
by  his  eccentric  personal  appearance,  his  unusual  vocal 
Dowers,  his  hostile  attitude,  or  his  gymnastic  antics,  but  still 
rail  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  he  speaks.  This 
:act  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  preparing  to  speak. 
[t  is  one  of  the  central  problems  which  we  shall  discuss 
in  Part  III  of  this  book. 

ATTENTION    AND    THE    AUTONOMIC    DRIVE 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  getting  and  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  others  should,  of  course,  consider  the  fundamental 
physiological  and  psychological  processes  which  go  on  in 
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human  beings.  Every  normal  human  being,  as  well  as  most 
abnormal  human  beings,  are  thrill  seekers,  that  is,  they  are 
engaged  in  a  continuous,  never-ceasing  struggle  to  keep 
physically  fit,  to  sustain  what  psychologists  call  the  hedonic 
tone  —  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  or  well-being.  This 
whole  matter  is  connected  with  the  functioning  of  the 
endocrine  glands.  Too  little  activity  on  the  part  of  some 
of  these  glands  produces  a  let-down  feeling  of  malaise  or 
lowered  hedonic  tone.  We  say  that  we  "  don't  feel  quite 
up  to  normal."  We  are  not  exactly  sick,  but  we  are  in  a 
state  of  lowered  vitality.  Too  much  activity  of  these  glands 
produces  too  much  muscle  tension.  We  are  in  a  constant 
state  of  irritability  and  excitement,  which  ultimately  re- 
sults in  the  state  of  fatigue  and  depression  which  we  have 
just  described.  We  live  in  cycles,  up  at  one  moment  and 
down  the  next,  constantly  striving  for  the  happy  medium 
of  perfect  adjustment,  attaining  it  only  momentarily  and 
then  slipping  past  it  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  This 
delicate  balance  between  what  is  called  hypokinesis  and 
hyperkinesis,  meaning  respectively  too  little  activity  and 
too  much  activity,  is  constantly  disturbed  and  we  struggle 
to  maintain  it.  This  gives  rise  to  thrill-craving.  Kaiser 
has  made  an  elaborate  statement  of  this  hypothesis.7  He 
calls  the  "  thrill  force  "  the  mother  of  the  instincts  and  the 
emotions. 

FUNDAMENTAL    ATTENTION    VALUES 

Fundamental  attention  values  grow  out  of  this  thrill-seek- 
insr  and  are  three  in  number. 

Intense  Sounds.  —  In  the  first  place,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  people  instinctively  pay  attention  to  loud  sounds. 
A  loud  sound  produces  an  emotional  reaction,  that  is,  it 
creates  random  general  activity,  and,  since  the  organism 
feels  uncomfortable  until  it  can  unify  and  control  its  re- 
sponse activity,  the  loud  sound  initiates  this  process  of  uni- 

7  I.  R.  Kaiser,  Psychology  of  the  Thrill,  Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  27,  pp.  243-280. 
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fication  which  is  of  central  importance  in  attention.  The 
speaker  should  use  sufficient  vocal  energy  at  all  times.  To 
do  so  is  constantly  to  challenge  attention.  Other  things 
being  equal,  attention  quickly  slips  away  from  the  speaker 
with  a  weak  voice. 

Moving  Objects.  —  People  instinctively  pay  attention  to 
moving  objects.  Some  professors  of  biology  explain  this 
by  saying  that  there  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race  when  those  individuals  who  did  not  pay  attention 
to  moving  objects  and  loud  sounds  did  not  survive  long 
enough  to  leave  any  descendants.  The  speaker  who  moves 
only  his  larynx,  tongue,  and  lower  jaw  can  hardly  expect 
to  hold  the  rapt  attention  of  observers.  If  he  wants  people 
to  keep  their  eyes  on  him,  he  should  be  a  moving  object. 

Variety.  —  There  is  probably  another  way  of  summing 
up  what  we  have  said  about  loud  sounds  and  moving  ob- 
jects. Attention  fluctuates  constantly.  By  that  we  mean 
that  when  stimuli  have  called  forth  complete  responses  they 
lose  their  potency  as  attention  controls.  Consequently,  any- 
thing which  is  going  to  hold  attention  after  it  has  secured 
it,  must  manifest  new  aspects  and  constantly  stimulate  the 
observer  in  new  ways,  so  that  his  responses  will  continue. 
Visibly  moving  muscles  and  complex  patterns  and  melodies 
in  vocalization  constantly  alter  the  stimulation  which  they 
furnish,  and  thereby  intrigue  the  observer  and  listener  into 
an  absorbed  participation. 

You  will  remember  the  principle  of  animation  which 
was  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter.  That  principle  has  a 
decided  application  here  also.  This  does  not  imply  that 
you  must  gesticulate  wildly  and  shout  vociferously  all  the 
time.  It  simply  means  that  you  should  do  enough  of  both 
to  keep  your  audience  wide  awake  and  attentive.  If  you 
want  people  to  watch  you  carefully  as  you  speak,  show  them 
first  of  all  that  you  are  thoroughly  alive.  If  they  see  noth- 
ing significant  and  interesting  when  they  look  at  you,  they 
won't  keep  their  eyes  focused  on  you  very  long,  and,  once 
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they  have  ceased  to  look  at  you,  other  things  are  likely  to 
divert  their  attention  and  leave  you  powerless  to  influence 
them.  Similarly,  if  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  hear  what  you 
are  saying,  if  there  is  no  variety  in  your  vocalization,  then 
there  isn't  much  in  the  audible  part  of  your  speech  to  get 
and  hold  attention.  The  surest  possible  way  to  lose  atten- 
tion is  to  be  monotonous  in  voice  and  action.  If  you  want 
to  put  people  to  sleep,  get  them  into  an  environment  rela- 
tively poor  in  potential  stimulation,  and  then,  by  the  device 
of  monotony,  reduce  what  stimulation  remains.  If  you 
want  to  keep  them  awake,  give  them  variety.  Every  time 
extraneous  stimuli  break  in,  the  speech  stimuli  are  failing, 
and,  when  the  attention  of  the  audience  has  passed  to  some- 
thing else,  the  effective  speech  is  over,  no  matter  how  much 
longer  the  performance  may  continue.  Study  magazine 
and  street  car  advertising  to  see  what  sort  of  thing  it  is  that 
gets  and  holds  your  attention.  Apply  to  your  speech  the 
lessons  you  learn. 

THE    FACTORS    OF    INTERESTINGNESS 

Phillips  8  identifies  and  discusses  seven  "  factors  of  interest- 
ingness."  While  we  have  doubtless  covered  most  of  these 
in  the  preceding  discussion,  though  using  a  different  ter- 
minology, it  may  be  useful  and  instructive  to  consider  them 
here  before  we  leave  this  matter  of  attention.  The  list  in- 
cludes  (1)    the  animate,   (2)    the  vital,   (3)    the  uncertain, 

(4)   the  antagonistic,   (5)    the  similar,   (6)    the  novel,  and 

(7)  the  concrete. 

The  Animate. — Animation  in  psychological  terms 
means  simply  constant  variation  in  stimuli.  We  are  never 
satisfactorily  adjusted  to  that  which  is  constantly  changing, 
and  until  we  are  satisfactorily  adjusted  we  continue  to  re- 
spond. Other  things  being  equal,  liveliness  in  a  speaker 
is  a  great  virtue.  Observe  the  crowds  of  pedestrians  who 
stop  and  watch  moving  objects  in  store  windows  and  you 

s  A.  E.  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  pp.  63-78. 
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will  get  some  notion  as  to  what  the  animate  means  as  a  fac- 
tor of  interest. 

The  Vital.  —  Anything  which  is  connected  with  the  vital 
interests  of  an  individual  is  bound  to  be  interesting  to  him. 
Anything  associated  with  the  satisfaction  of  our  deep 
physiological  needs  or  connected  with  our  fundamental 
emotional  tendencies  is  interesting.  During  the  World 
War  there  were  frequently  announcements  in  the  news- 
papers concerning  the  classification  of  men  who  were  en- 
rolled under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  As  the  government 
went  about  its  work  of  classifying  the  men  so  enrolled  and 
calling  class  after  class  into  the  training  camps,  those  whose 
names  were  on  the  list  found  themselves  greatly  interested 
in  every  aspect  of  the  situation.  When  two  individuals 
turned  over  the  pages  of  the  daily  newspaper  containing 
stories  dealing  with  this  situation,  there  was  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  behavior  of  a  man  safely  beyond  the 
draft  age  and  that  of  one  expecting  to  be  called  to  camp. 
If  the  man  beyond  the  draft  age  happened  to  have  a  son 
who  was  enrolled,  he  was  usually  just  as  much  interested  as, 
or  even  more  so  than,  the  son  himself.  When  we  talk  to 
people  in  terms  of  their  own  vital  concerns,  they  are  pretty 
likely  to  pay  attention.  One  evening  in  his  club,  a  physi- 
cian sat  at  the  card  table  with  three  friends.  Word  was 
brought  to  him  that  a  child  had  suddenly  become  desper- 
ately ill. 

As  he  rose  to  go,  one  of  his  friends  remonstrated  saying: 
"  Don't  rush  off;  the  child's  mother  is  probably  unduly 
alarmed  over  the  situation.  Stay  and  finish  the  game  be- 
fore you  go;  that  will  be  time  enough." 

;<  That's  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do? "  queried  the 
doctor. 

'  Yes,"  answered  his  friend,  "  fussy,  nervous  people  have 
no  right  to  call  on  a  physician  after  office  hours,  anyway." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I'll  take  your  advice  this 
time  because  it  is  your  child  who  is  ill." 
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Can  you  not  imagine  the  rest  of  the  story?  The  child's 
illness  had  suddenly  become  a  vital  concern  to  the  man  who 
had  been  disposed  to  treat  it  so  casually. 

The  Uncertain.  —  By  the  uncertain  we  mean  the  incom- 
plete or  partial  situation.  When  there  is  a  feeling  that  we 
have  not  adjusted  ourselves  to  the  whole  situation  because 
we  are  not  yet  confronted  with  the  whole  situation,  our 
responses  tend  to  continue  until  it  is  complete  and  we  have 
responded  to  it  as  a  whole.  This  is  the  element  of  suspense 
which  keeps  us  interested  in  the  drama  until  the  final  cur- 
tain. It  is  the  element  which  held  Lincoln's  audience  at 
Cooper  Union  spell-bound  in  i860  as  he  unrolled  his  argu- 
ment before  them  step  by  step  with  such  amazing  precision 
and  with  such  careful  consideration  of  the  principle  of  cli- 
max. If  you  would  keep  your  audience  interested,  beware 
of  giving  them  a  premature  sense  of  completeness  in  your 
message.  When  the  comment  of  those  to  whom  you  speak 
is,  "  He  talked  too  long,"  "  He  went  past  a  number  of  good 
stopping  points,"  '  He  seemed  to  lack  terminal  facilities," 
you  may  understand  that  you  have  violated  this  principle 
and  have  therefore  lost  the  attention  of  your  audience. 

The  Antagonistic  means  combat,  conflict,  and  struggle 
between  things,  or  men,  or  forces.  It  would  seem  that  this 
is  merely  another  form  of  the  preceding,  the  uncertain. 
The  element  which  makes  for  interest  here  is,  again,  that 
of  incompleteness.  We  do  not  feel  adjusted  to  the  situa- 
tion because  it  is  constantly  changing  and  developing  to- 
ward some  unknown  outcome.  The  fact  that  we  are  inter- 
ested in  a  struggle  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  we  are 
going  to  enjoy  the  outcome;  we  may  or  we  may  not,  de- 
pending upon  the  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  of  the 
response  which  the  outcome  produces  in  us.  Our  interest 
in  a  game  rests  very  largely  upon  the  uncertain  and  the 
antagonistic,  although  some  of  the  other  elements  such  as 
the  animate  and  the  vital  play  their  part.  One  very  useful 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  uncertain  is  to  present 
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your  meanings  when  possible  in  narrative  form  or  in  terms 
of  a  contest.  So  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  a  good 
dog  fight  is  pretty  likely  to  take  attention  away  from  the 
world's  greatest  speaker. 

The  Similar.  —  A  better  term  here  would  be  the  "  some- 
what familiar."  Most  of  us  are  lazy.  We  like  to  be  asked  to 
do  what  we  can  do  easily,  hence  our  interest  in  objects  and 
situations  with  which  we  are  somewhat  familiar,  i.e.,  to 
which  our  habits  fit  us  to  respond  without  too  much  effort. 
Obviously,  if  we  become  perfectly  adjusted  to  them,  we 
cease  to  be  interested.  Fried  chicken  would  cease  to  be  an 
object  of  interest  if  we  were  to  have  it  three  times  a  day  365 
days  in  the  year.  Steffanson,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of 
fourteen  years  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  says  that  he  lived 
day  in  and  day  out  for  months  at  a  time  on  a  diet  consisting 
exclusively  of  whale  meat.  He  testifies  that  he  came  to 
the  point  where  eating  lost  much  of  its  normal  zest,  al- 
though he  did  not  particularly  dislike  the  meat.  The  abso- 
lutely familiar,  of  course,  tends  to  lose  all  of  the  qualities  of 
interestingness. 

The  Novel.  —  This  needs  to  be  considered  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  similar.  We  like  new  things,  but  we  like 
them  in  connection  with  old  things.  We  must  judiciously 
mix  in  the  new  with  the  old  if  we  are  to  get  a  happy  com- 
bination of  the  factors  of  interestingness.  We  say  we  like  to 
hear  the  old  things  said  in  new  ways.  The  fact  that  there  is 
something  new  about  the  familiar  gives  us  a  little  pleasant 
exercise  in  adjusting  ourselves  to  it,  while  the  fact  that 
it  is  somewhat  familiar  guarantees  our  success  in  making  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  after  going  through  the  pleasant 
exercise. 

The  Concrete.  —  People  like  to  deal  with  concrete  ele- 
ments of  experience  rather  than  with  abstract  combinations 
of  elements.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  specific  is  more 
interesting  than  the  general.  The  abstract  thought  is  more 
or  less  an  individual  product.     Probably  no  two  people 
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ever  had  precisely  the  same  abstract  thought;  consequently 
we  find  it  rather  difficult  to  respond  to  combinations  of 
words  which  stand  for  these  abstractions.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can,  to  speak  figuratively ,  wrap  our  minds  about 
concrete  and  specific  things  and  respond  to  them  in  ways 
which  give  us  a  pleasant  feeling  of  adequacy.  Some  of  you 
who  are  reading  this  book  doubtless  wish  that  it  were  put 
in  terms  which  could  be  integrated  more  easily  with  your 
experience.  This  is  one  way  of  saying  that  you  wish  the 
authors  had  been  more  concrete  and  specific.  If  so,  the  rea- 
son is  that  you  do  not  like  to  think;  so  long  as  habits  will 
suffice,  no  one  ever  thinks.  Certainly  it  is  only  the  select 
few  who  ever  get  away  from  the  concrete  and  specific  in 
their  environment  and  acquire  any  real  capacity  for  han- 
dling the  general  and  abstract. 

There  are  two  special  applications  of  this  principle  of  the 
concrete  which  should  be  noted.  First,  the  interest  of  the 
average  man  is  in  personalities  rather  than  in  physical 
things  and  combinations  of  physical  things.  Compare  the 
interest  of  the  American  people  in  Abraham  Lincoln  with 
their  interest  in  and  attention  to  the  political  issues  with 
which  his  life  was  connected.  Secondly,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  inherent  interestingness  of  analogy  when  it  is 
adroitly  and  skillfully  used  in  the  discussion  of  things 
which  might  easily  become  abstract.  The  analogy  brings 
the  abstract  and  general  down  to  the  place  where  the  aver- 
age individual  can  react  with  a  feeling  of  adequacy.  Note 
the  use  of  parables  in  the  New  Testament.  Some  of  these 
are  interesting  because  of  other  factors  as  well,  but  all  of 
them  are  interesting  because  they  are  specific  and  concrete. 

Perhaps  in  conclusion  we  should  call  attention  once  more 
to  the  fact  (notice  the  phrase  "  call  attention  "  —  what  does 
it  mean  here?)  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  public  speech  the 
speaker  ordinarily  has  the  attention  of  those  whom  he  is 
going  to  address.  When  the  speaker  finds  himself  thus  situ- 
ated all  he  has  to  do,  and  generally  this  is  sufficiently  diffi- 
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cult,  is  to  hold  the  advantage  with  which  he  starts.  It  will 
do  you  no  good  to  tell  the  audience  that  they  ought  to  be 
interested,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  be  interested,  that  you 
can't  understand  why  they  aren't  interested,  etc.  You  bear 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  them  interested,  and,  unless 
you  can  accomplish  this  fundamental  task,  you  can  scarcely 
hope  to  get  beyond  it.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter, 
the  things  which  interest  one  person,  fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, do  not  always  interest  all  others.  As  speakers,  we 
must  be  sure  to  measure  the  attention  values  of  our  speech 
entirely  in  terms  of  the  experience  of  those  to  whom  we 
speak. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Select  some  magazine  or  newspaper  advertisement  which 
you  think  has  high  attention  values  and  then  present  it  to  the 
class  with  an  explanation  of  its  interestingness. 

2.  Tell  the  class  about  some  interesting  work  of  fiction  which 
you  have  recently  read,  explaining  why  and  how  it  holds  the 
attention  of  a  reader. 

3.  Select  some  successful  public  speech  and  analyze  its  use  of 
the  factors  of  interestingness. 

4.  Tell  the  class  the  story  of  a  play  you  have  seen.  Strive  to 
hold  their  interest  as  well  as  the  play  held  yours  when  you  saw 
it. 

5.  Tell  the  class  an  interesting  personal  experience. 

6.  Tell  the  class  an  entertaining  story  and  make  the  story 
illustrate  some  principle  or  truth  which  you  want  the  class  to 
accept.  In  other  words,  make  some  definite  use  of  the  interest 
which  you  arouse. 

7.  Write  the  best  ten-minute  speech  you  can  prepare  on  any 
topic  of  your  own  choosing,  and  then  annotate  the  manuscript 
pointing  out  your  uses  of  the  factors  of  interestingness. 
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the  place  of  motivation  in  speech 

The  next  matter  we  have  to  take  up  is  that  of  controlling 
the  behavior  of  the  reactor  in  a  speech  situation  in  a  some- 
what more  specific  way  than  has  been  indicated  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  perception  and  attention.  We  are  here  to  take 
up  the  problems  connected  with  tapping  and  releasing  the 
springs  of  human  conduct.  We  are  now  thinking  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  speaker  is  asking  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses to  change  their  beliefs  or  conduct  in  some  rather 
definite  way;  for  example,  to  accept  a  point  of  view,  to  agree 
that  a  proposition  is  correct,  to  give  money  to  a  cause  of 
some  sort,  or  to  vote  for  a  particular  candidate  or  party. 

The  first  caution  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection  is 
that  expressed  by  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he  says,1  "  We 
speak  of  this  as  an  age  in  which  mind  is  monarch,  but  I  take 
it  for  granted  that,  if  that  is  true,  mind  is  one  of  those  mod- 
ern monarchs  who  reign  but  do  not  govern.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  world  is  governed  in  every  generation  by  a  great 
House  of  Commons  made  up  of  the  passions;  and  we  can 
only  be  careful  to  see  to  it  that  the  handsome  passions  are 
in  the  majority."  We  should  be  careful  to  avoid  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  all  we  need  to  do  in  order  to  have  a 
course  of  conduct  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  others  is 
to  present  good  reasons  for  it.    People  do  what  they  want  to 

1  Woodrow  Wilson,  The  American  College,  1909,  in  O'Neill's  Models  of 
Speech  Composition,  p.  612. 
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do.  The  business  of  the  speaker  is  to  get  them  to  want  to 
do  what  he  wants  them  to  do.  If  we  are  to  control  the  be- 
havior of  other  people,  we  must  study  the  behavior  of  other 
people,  and,  above  all,  we  must  honestly  analyze  and  con- 
sider our  own  behavior  and  its  motivating  causes.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  why  we  do  what  we  do,  and  we  must  not 
accept  an  answer  in  terms  of  spurious  rationalizations  which 
conceal  our  real  motives.  We  must  face  life  as  it  is,  not  as 
we  should  like  to  have  it,  and  realize  that  in  the  long  run 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  possibly  get  people  to  do  any- 
thing is  to  line  up  the  proposed  course  of  action  with  what 
they  already  want  to  do.  Professor  James  indicates  the 
relation  between  the  subject  which  we  are  now  considering 
and  those  which  we  have  considered  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters  when  he  says:  2 

"  What  holds  attention  determines  action.  .  .  It  seems  as  if 
we  ought  to  look  for  the  secret  of  an  idea's  impulsiveness  .  .  . 
in  the  urgency  with  which  it  is  able  to  compel  attention  and 
dominate  in  consciousness.  Let  it  once  so  dominate,  let  no 
other  ideas  succeed  in  displacing  it,  and  whatever  motor  effects 
belong  to  it  by  nature  will  inevitably  occur." 

Hollingworth  3  says  that  persuasion  "  is  simply  the  act  of 
holding  the  favorable  attention  long  enough  for  the  stimu- 
lus to  enter  into  effective  combination  with  other  effective 
processes  in  consciousness."  Overstreet  says: 4  "  What  we 
attend  to  controls  our  behavior.  What  we  can  get  others 
to  attend  to  controls  their  behavior."  These  statements  in 
terms  of  the  older  psychology  perhaps  need  a  word  or  two 
of  re-interpretation  in  order  to  make  them  clear  in  their 
relations  to  the  other  terms  which  we  have  been  using. 

We  are  here  dealing  with  unified,  integrated  responses. 
When  Hollingworth  refers  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  the 

"  stimulus  to  enter  into  effective  combination  with  other 

1 

2  Wm.  James,  op.  cit.,  p.  448.  I 

3  Hollingworth,  Advertising  and  Selling,  p.  133.  D.  Appleton  and 
Company. 

*  H.  A.  Overstreet,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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effective  processes,"  he  means  essentially  finding  effective 
substitute  stimuli  and  bringing  them  to  bear  to  best  advan- 
tage upon  those  whose  behavior  we  are  trying  to  influence. 
If  we  are  to  get  this  unity  of  response,  if  we  are  to  succeed 
in  blocking  off  other  action  systems  the  operation  of  which 
is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  those  which  we 
desire  to  bring  into  play,  we  must  take  into  account  certain 
fundamental  factors  about  human  nature  which  more  or 
less  determine  how  any  new  stimulus  or  any  combination 
of  stimuli  is  going  to  affect  the  person  upon  whom  they 
are  brought  to  bear. 

FUNDAMENTAL    EMOTIONAL    TENDENCIES 

Note  the  fact  that  the  words  "emotion"  and  "motive" 
look  a  great  deal  alike.  They  belong  to  the  same  family. 
Most  psychologists  of  the  present  day  are  inclined  to  take 
the  position  that  there  are  three  primary  emotions  —  fear, 
rage,  and  love  (or  sex)  .  We  have  already  mentioned  these 
and  discussed  them  at  some  length  in  Chapter  XL  If  we 
are  going  to  understand  the  springs  of  human  behavior,  we 
must  always  consider  the  implication  of  these  fundamental 
emotional  tendencies.  To  these  three  should  be  added 
those  physiological  states  which  have  about  them  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  three  primary  emotional  states  — 
such  conditions  as  hunger  and  pain,  which  may  very  well 
be  grouped  together  as  the  tendency  of  the  organism  to 
maintain  itself  in  physical  comfort  and  at  a  level  of  efficient 
physiological  functioning.  There  is  a  tremendous  drive  on 
the  part  of  the  organism  toward  all  forms  of  behavior  which 
contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  these  deep  and  absorbing 
autonomic  needs.  As  Watson  points  out,5  these  "  Emo- 
tional reactions  become  wholly  separated  from  the  stimuli 
that  originally  called  them  out,  and  the  instinctive  positive 
reaction  tendencies  displayed  by  the  child  soon  become 
overlaid  with  the  organized  habits  of  the  adult."    Thus  as 

5  J.  B.  Watson,  Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Behaviorist,  p.  194. 
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these  fundamental  tendencies  are  fused  with  other  types 
of  instinctive  behavior  and  organized  into  habits,  we  have 
an  elaborate  group  of  derived  or  secondary  emotional  states 
which  at  times  give  the  appearance  of  being  more  impor- 
tant in  our  life  than  the  simpler  and  more  primitive  emo- 
tional states.  This  conditioning  process  brings  about  what 
is  frequently  called  "  the  transfer  of  emotional  response  " 
or  "  transfer  of  affect."  Let  us  give  an  example  of  this. 
Investigators  have  found  that  an  original  stimulus  for  fear 
is  the  sudden  removal  of  physical  support  from  an  infant, 
allowing  it  to  fall.  When  the  nurse  has  touched  off  this 
fear  response,  the  visual  stimulus  furnished  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  nurse  may  be  substituted  for  the  original 
stimulus.  Indeed,  anything  present  in  the  situation  may 
be  substituted  for  the  original  stimulus,  and  thus  the  emo- 
tion of  fear  may  be  produced  by  some  stimulus  only  acci- 
dentally associated  with  the  original  stimulus.  To  take 
another  example:  the  emotion  of  rage  is  produced  in  the 
child  by  anything  which  hampers  the  free  use  of  its  limbs. 
If  one  holds  the  child's  arms  and  hands  tightly  at  its  sides, 
violent  rage  may  ensue.  This  emotional  state  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  stimulus  present  in  the  situation.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  the  child  may  be  angry  without  any 
seemingly  logical  reason  for  anger.  In  this  way,  doubtless, 
are  acquired  many  of  our  so-called  irrational  emotional 
prejudices.  We  like  some  people  and  some  things  without 
knowing  why,  and  dislike  others  with  equal  lack  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  true  reason. 

"  In  general,  then,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  when  an  emotion- 
ally exciting  object  stimulates  the  subject  simultaneously  with 
one  not  emotionally  exciting,  the  latter  may  in  time  (often 
after  one  such  joint  stimulation)  arouse  the  same  emotional 
reaction  as  the  former.  It  is  probable  that  conditioned  reflexes 
of  the  second  and  third  and  succeeding  order  are  also  con-i 
tinually  arising.  In  the  process,  the  reaction  pattern  probably 
gets  broken  up  to  a  large  extent.    Part  reactions  belonging  to 
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love,  rage,  and  fear,  might  all  appear  in  the  reaction  to  such 
a  substituted  stimulus."  6 

This  may  well  be  the  mechanism  by  which  the  refine- 
ments and  complexities  of  human  emotional  behavior 
come  into  being. 

One  other  important  mechanism  in  emotional  behavior 
should  be  explained  here.  This  is  the  process  called  "  sub- 
limation." By  sublimation  is  meant  the  draining  off  of 
emotional  energy  through  responses  not  instinctively  asso- 
ciated with  the  emotional  state.  The  strict  application  of 
the  term  indicates  that  the  responses  normally  associated 
with  the  stimuli  are  not  socially  acceptable  and  that  the  in- 
dividual substitutes  responses  which  are  not  inhibited  by 
social  pressure  for  the  socially  unacceptable  responses.  Un- 
less these  emotional  energies  are  drained  off  in  some  way, 
they  may  completely  wreck  the  personality.  Speech  has  an 
important  function  here,  because,  having  been  associated 
with  so  many  emotional  states,  it  is  quite  easy  for  a  person 
who  is  emotionally  excited  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  energies 
generated  in  his  body,  by  means  of  speech.  When  this  is 
accomplished  we  say  that  he  has  "  worked  off  his  feelings." 

Thus  we  find  that  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  possibility 
of  responding  to  new  stimuli  with  emotional  behavior  not 
instinctively  produced  by  these  stimuli  at  all,  but  trans- 
ferred from  some  other  stimuli  which  do  provoke  it  by  na- 
ture; while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  frequently  prevented 
from  giving  the  emotional  responses  either  by  nature  or 
by  training  associated  with  the  stimuli,  and  are  forced  to 
substitute  for  the  natural  emotional  response  some  other 
which  will  serve  to  drain  off  the  energies  and  complete  the 
stimulus-response  arcs. 

This  element  of  emotion  lends  a  pleasing  variety  to  hu- 
man conduct.  Emotions  save  the  individual  from  being  a 
relatively  stereotyped  mechanism  the  reactions  of  which 

6  J.  B.  Watson,  Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Behaviorist,  p.  216. 
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can  be  predicted  with  great  certainty.  The  emotional  fac- 
tors in  the  speech  situation  often  cause  the  plans  of  the  best 
and  the  wisest  speakers  to  fail  of  fruition.  No  speaker  can 
possibly  know  too  much  about  fundamental  emotional 
tendencies  and  their  derivatives.  A  good  place  to  begin  the 
whole  study  of  motivation  is  with  a  careful  and  searching 
inventory  of  one's  own  repertoire  of  emotions  and  their 
manifestations  in  the  varying  situations  which  one  meets. 
Do  not  let  the  half  truth  of  the  old  saying,  "  Never  judge 
others  by  yourself,"  prevent  you  from  attempting  to  under- 
stand your  own  conduct.  When  you  have  achieved  some 
comprehension  of  your  own  behavior,  you  should  use  a 
judicious  application  of  the  principles  which  you  evolve  in 
studying  the  conduct  of  others. 

THE    NATURE    OF    BELIEF 

Response  Tendencies  in  Belief.  —  Belief  is  passive;  doubt 
is  active.  Belief  is  the  normal  response  to  the  stimuli 
(words)  which  compose  the  language  form  known  as  a 
proposition.  Unless  hearing  or  seeing  the  proposition  pro- 
duces conflicts  in  our  responses,  we  yield  our  assent  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Belief  is  frequently  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance; it  is  the  easiest  way  out.  We  believe  without  cause 
or  reason;  we  doubt  when  we  find  it  unpleasant  or  difficult 
to  believe.  Belief  is  a  sort  of  half-way  station  on  the  road 
to  action;  it  is  essentially  a  symbolic  preparation  for  action 
and  it  will,  in  some  measure,  color  or  even  control  action  as 
occasions  arise  in  our  struggle  for  direct  adjustment  to  the 
world  about  us.    De  Laguna  says:  7 

"  A  proposition  which  is  believed  is  accepted  or  assented  to. 
Now  assent  and  dissent  are  fundamentally  acts  of  speech.  .  . 
The  verbal  act  of  assent  marks  a  conditional  commitment  to 
action.  But  as  language  develops,  the  action  to  be  undertaken 
is  commonly  prepared  by  further  speech,  either  through  talk- 
ing to  others  or  internally  to  oneself.  .  .  It  has  sometimes 
been  held,  most  notably  by  William  James,  that  a  belief  which 
7  G.  A.  de  Laguna,  op.  cit.,  p.  329  ff. 
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has  no  specific  consequences  for  action,  no  '  cash  value  '  .  .  . 
is  essentially  meaningless  —  a  mere  empty  verbal  form.  Now  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  are  so-called  beliefs  of  this  sort 
in  which  a  verbal  formula  is  maintained  that  has  gathered 
round  it  a  halo  of  sentiment.  Political  and  religious  creeds  are 
often  of  this  sort.  They  are  believed  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
verbally  maintained.  Sometimes  they  do  indeed  have  a  '  cash 
value  '  for  all  the  passions  of  partisanship  cluster  around  their 
profession  and  men  may  fight  in  their  defense.  .  .  The  empti- 
ness, or  meaninglessness,  of  an  alleged  belief  is  not  measured  by 
a  failure  to  issue  in  primary  action,  nor  is  its  '  meaning  '  con- 
stituted by  the  acts  which  it  may  inspire.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  believed  proposition  taken  by  itself  is  capable  of  determin- 
ing any  specific  act,  nor  does  it  independently  imply  any  other 
proposition.  It  is  only  a  conditional  determinant  of  either 
the  primary  acts  that  are  ascribed  to  it,  or  the  secondary  asser- 
tions in  language  of  other  propositions." 

We  have  already  mentioned  Woodworth's  phrase, 
'  Words  or  other  deeds."  We  should  note  here  that,  while 
the  responses  characteristic  of  our  beliefs  are  verbal,  still 
they  are  responses.  Our  habits,  our  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
our  prejudices  reside  quite  as  largely  in  the  symbolic  world 
of  our  language  as  they  do  in  the  work-a-day  world  of  our 
direct  and  primary  actions.  The  speaker  frequently  finds 
that  his  objective  cannot  be  attained  until  he  can  control 
and  modify  the  inner  word  activities  of  the  reactor.  At 
times,  these  internal  speech  habits  seem  even  more  stub- 
born and  resistant  to  change  than  does  man's  outward  be- 
havior. They  are  less  subject  to  observation  and  much 
more  elusive.  No  sharp  line  can  or  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween belief  and  action  as  we  approach  a  consideration  of 
the  techniques  by  which  the  speaker  seeks  to  modify  both. 
For  the  speaker,  the  similarities  between  belief  and  action 
are  much  more  significant  than  their  differences. 

Emotional  Reinforcement  in  Beliefs.  —  Here  we  come 
upon  what  William  James  called  "  the  will-to-believe."  As 
we  have  already  indicated,  many  of  our  beliefs  have  their 
roots  deep  in  our  emotional  life.    There  are  always  multi- 
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tudes  of  response  tendencies  on  hand  ready  to  attach  them- 
selves to  propositions  the  emotional  implications  of  which 
are  congruous  with  the  emotional  state  of  the  moment. 
The  rise  of  spiritualism  in  Great  Britain  during  and  fol- 
lowing the  World  War  is  an  excellent  case  in  point.  With 
half  the  homes  of  the  country  mourning  the  loss  of  loved 
ones,  there  came  a  tremendous  will-to-believe  that  those 
who  had  died  had  not  really  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  left  behind.  Very  distinguished  and  scholarly  men 
were  willing  to  credit  the  alleged  phenomena  of  spiritu- 
alism upon  evidence  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  seemed  to  them  quite  flimsy  and  untrustworthy. 
The  human  mind  has  an  astonishing  capacity  for  believing 
when  the  will-to-believe  has  been  aroused. 

Then,  too,  "  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  will-to-disbelieve. 
It  is  impervious  to  all  appeals.  No  reason  so  cogent  can  be 
given  for  believing  in  the  reality  of  anything  but  that  hu- 
man ingenuity,  egged  on  by  the  will-to-disbelieve  can  find 
some  means  of  casting  doubt  upon  it."  8  As  Winans  ex- 
plains in  his  chapter  on  Persuasion  and  Belief,  there  are 
usually  conflicting  elements  in  almost  any  proposition. 
We  settle  such  a  conflict  in  favor  of  those  tendencies  which 
are  emotionally  reinforced,  or,  as  Winans  puts  it:  9 

"  One  arrives  at  a  decision  by  weighing  the  opposing  argu- 
ments. Now,  if  he  wishes  to  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion,  the 
arguments  for  it  seem  weighty  and  those  in  opposition  very 
light.  He  is  likely  to  refuse  credence  to  witnesses  and  au- 
thorities against  the  desired  conclusion.  He  may  even  refuse 
to  listen  to  opposing  arguments;  or  he  may  listen  in  an  attempt 
to  be  fair,  but  with  a  subconscious  determination  to  discredit 
what  he  hears,  saying  all  the  while,  That  is  not  true;  That  is 
not  important;  or,  That  is  insufficient.  In  other  words,  he 
refuses  fair  attention.  No  doubt  you  are  a  highly  reasonable 
person;  still,  if  you  were  to  learn  that  your  deceased  uncle  had 
cut  you  off  from  an  expected  legacy,  you  might  find  it  easy  to 
believe  the  old  man  non  compos  mentis  when  he  executed  his 

s  L.  P.  Jacks,  Religious  Perplexities,  p.  29.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
9  J.  A.  Winans,  op.  cit.,  p.  251. 
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will.  Learning  later  that  he  had  added  a  codicil  in  your  favor, 
you  might  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  at  the  approach 
of  death  his  mind  cleared." 

All  this  discussion  of  the  will-to-believe  and  emotional 
reinforcement  of  beliefs  brings  us  back  to  the  point  that 
intellectual  and  emotional  responses  are  always  correlated 
and  that  the  emotional  factors  are  generally  in  control  of 
the  situation.    On  this  point  West  says:  10 

"  Remember  also  that  the  auditor  believes  what  he  wants  to 
believe.  If  his  religious  tenets  require  that  he  should  believe 
that  the  earth  is  flat,  you  cannot  convince  him  that  it  is  spheri- 
cal, even  with  perfect  logic  based  upon  unimpeachable  evi- 
dence, until  you  have  broken  down  that  religious  motive  for 
his  present  belief.  You  must  present  motives  for  his  change 
of  belief." 

One  of  the  strongest  bases  for  our  beliefs  is  our  sense 
of  solidarity  with  the  social  group.  Men  believe  what  is 
generally  believed  by  those  with  whom  they  associate.  It 
is  rarely,  indeed,  that  a  belief  rests  solely  and  completely 
upon  the  basis  of  one  individual's  experience.  Men's  be- 
liefs are  tinctured  with  tradition  and  dominated  by  social 
conformity.  It  is  not  strange  that  such  should  be  the  case, 
for  mental  life  itself  is  a  social  rather  than  an  individual 
product.     Higgins  states: 


11 


"  Our  beliefs  are  determined  by    (a)    social  pressure,  and 
(b)  what  we  believe  to  be  our  best  interests." 

Further  li^ht  will  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  belief  in 
our  discussion  of  the  next  topic,  rationalization. 

Rationalization.  —  Rationalization  is  self-justification;  it 
consists  in  attempts  to  make  what  we  have  done  or  what  we 
want  to  do  seem  reasonable  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  To 
rationalize  is  to  cover  our  desires  with  the  mantle  of  reason- 
ableness by  giving  factitious  or  false,  but  socially  accept- 

10  R.  W.  West,  op.  cit.,  p.  1.     Reprinted  by  permission. 

11  H.  H.  Higgins,  op.  cit.,  p.  78  ff. 
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able,  reasons.  William  Jennings  Bryan  once  said  in  a 
speech:  "  We  don't  reason  things  out  and  then  act  on  our 
reasons.  We  use  our  reasoning  power  to  justify  us  in  a 
desired  course  of  action.  It  is  a  poor  mind  which  can't  fix 
up  good  reasons  for  doing  what  it  wants  to  do."  "  Intelli- 
gence is  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  autonomic  activi- 
ties." 12  When  we  act  impulsively,  either  without  know- 
ing the  real  causes  for  our  action,  or  knowing  that  the  real 
causes  if  avowed  would  not  seem  very  creditable  to  us,  we 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  find  some  socially  acceptable 
"  reason."  In  other  words,  our  responses  to  a  situation  do 
not  give  us  a  happy  feeling  of  having  accomplished  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  until  we  have  supplemented  the  act 
with  a  statement  of  reasons  which  sound  plausible  and  so- 
cially acceptable.  We  have  an  inborn  dread  of  appearing 
to  be  irrational.  We  pride  ourselves  on  our  reasonableness 
and  resent  the  imputation  that  we  are  creatures  of  impulse. 
This  social  factor  colors  every  situation,  therefore,  and 
drives  us  to  rationalize  our  conduct. 

The  mechanism  of  post-hypnotic  suggestion  furnishes 
us  a  perfect  picture  of  rationalization.  Let  us  give  an  ex- 
ample: A  young  man  while  in  the  hypnotic  trance  is  told 
by  the  hypnotist  that  five  minutes  after  he  has  awakened 
from  the  trance  he  will  hear  some  one  present  speak  the 
word  "  ten  "  and  that  when  he  hears  this  word  he  will  im- 
mediately get  up  from  his  chair,  cross  the  room,  and  give 
the  hypnotist  a  dime.  Accordingly,  when  the  subject  has 
awakened  from  his  trance  and  is  talking  quite  normally 
with  some  one  present,  he  suddenly  hears  the  word  "  ten." 
Immediately  he  rises  in  a  mechanical  fashion,  takes  a  dime 
from  his  pocket,  crosses  the  room,  and  gives  it  to  the  hyp- 
notist. Here  is  a  clear  case  of  acting  upon  an  impulsive, 
irrational  basis.  Now  some  one  asks  the  subject,  "  Why  did 
you  do  that?  "  If  he  is  an  extremely  unusual  individual, 
he  may  answer,  "  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  —  I  just  felt 

12  F.  H.  Allport,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 
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like  doing  it."  Far  more  probably,  he  will  allege  the  most 
reasonable  explanation  which  he  can  think  of  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  the  more  intelligent  he  is  the  better 
"  reason  "  he  will  be  able  to  give.  Now,  of  course,  he 
doesn't  give  the  real  reason  at  all,  because  he  doesn't  know 
the  real  reason.    This  is  a  typical  case  of  rationalization. 

We  must  distinguish  sharply  between  rationalization 
and  prevarication.  When  a  person  knows  that  he  is  acting 
for  one  reason,  and  yet  deliberately  and  consciously  alleges 
that  his  conduct  springs  from  another  cause,  simply  because 
he  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  real  cause  and  desires 
to  mislead  others,  he  is  not  rationalizing;  he  is  lying.  Most 
people,  however,  do  not  understand  their  own  conduct 
sufficiently  well  to  give  anything  like  the  real  reasons  for 
what  they  do.  This  is  not  due  to  stupidity,  but  rather  to 
the  extreme  complexity  of  human  behavior  and  motives. 
When  this  is  the  situation,  the  assignment  of  high-sound- 
ing, altruistic  and  benevolent  reasons  for  conduct  is  simply 
a  matter  of  rationalizing.  When  the  person  giving  such 
false  reasons  is  not  consciously  deceiving  anyone,  he  is  ra- 
tionalizing and  not  lying.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of 
rationalization,  not  merely  among  stupid  people  but  among 
the  most  intelligent  as  well.  The  difference  between  stupid 
and  intelligent  people  is  not  in  the  amount  of  rationalizing 
which  they  do  but  rather  in  the  quality.  Intelligent  people 
simply  are  better  rationalizers  than  are  stupid  people. 

Logic  and  Reasoning.  —  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  speaker  should  not  concern  himself  with 
good  evidence,  credible  testimony,  logical  arrangement  of 
material,  etc.  They  are  clearly  an  essential  part  of  any  at- 
tempt to  build  up,  organize,  and  modify  beliefs,  and  they 
make  both  reasoning  and  rationalizing  easier.  He  should 
make  the  fullest  and  most  efficient  possible  use  of  all  these. 
However,  unless  he  can  actually  find  the  words  which  touch 
off  emotionally  reinforced  response  tendencies,  all  of  his 
skill  in  argument  is  likely  to  avail  him  little.     In  Part  V 
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of  this  book  the  student  will  find  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  place  of  logical  argument  in  persuasion. 

THE    DELAYED    REACTION 

When  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  controlling 
the  outward  behavior  of  others,  we  are  frequently  dealing 
with  situations  in  which  the  specific  action  desired  does  not 
follow  immediately  upon  the  application  of  the  proper 
speaking  technique,  but  is  rather  delayed  for  some  time 
until,  when  the  situation  contemplated  by  the  speaker 
comes  to  pass,  the  desired  reaction  may  be  completed.  We 
are  here  dealing  largely,  then,  with  precurrent  or  prepara- 
tory and  consummatory  or  final  responses.  Precurrent  re- 
sponses are  those  adjustments  on  the  part  of  the  organism 
which  get  it  "  set,"  and  prepare  it  for  a  more  important 
final  reaction  called  the  consummatory  response.  For  ex- 
ample, the  situation  may  be  one  consisting  primarily  of 
hunger  and  thirst  sensations.  These  stimuli  cause  a  series 
of  precurrent  responses  involved  in  seeking  food  and  water, 
which  terminate  in  the  consummatory  responses  of  drink- 
ing and  eating.  If  no  food  and  no  water  are  to  be  found, 
precurrent  responses  continue  indefinitely,  and  the  longer 
they  continue  the  more  powerfully  they  are  reinforced 
emotionally. 

The  Wish.  —  "  A  wish  is  an  emotionally  facilitated  tend- 
ency toward  a  consummatory  response  whose  consumma- 
tion is  delayed."  13  The  person  who  is  going  through  the 
precurrent  responses  arising  from  the  sensations  of  hunger 
and  thirst  wishes  to  get  food,  and  all  his  tendencies  in  the 
direction  of  getting  food  are  emotionally  reinforced.  The 
business  of  the  speaker  in  controlling  conduct  is  very 
largely  a  matter  of  calling  into  play  and  reinforcing  emo- 
tionally all  the  precurrent  responses  which  will  keep  driv- 
ing the  reactor  in  the  right  direction,  so  that,  in  the  interim 
between  the  end  of  the  speaking  and  the  coming  of  an 

13  Smith  and  Guthrie,  op.  cit.,  p.  203. 
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opportunity  to  perform  the  consummatory  responses,  the 
wish  may  be  present.  This  is  how  we  get  people  to  remain 
in  the  condition  of  wanting  to  do  what  we  want  them  to  do. 
Voluntary  Actions.  —  When  the  precurrent  responses 
have  been  so  powerfully  initiated  and  so  reinforced  emo- 
tionally, a  given  course  of  action  can  be  made  to  persist  in 
the  face  of  distracting  stimuli,  we  say  that  the  person  is 
acting  "  voluntarily."  He  is  doing  what  he  does  because 
he  wants  to  do  it,  and  his  course  of  conduct  shows  such 
powerful  emotional  facilitation  that  it  cannot  be  termi- 
nated except  in  the  consummatory  responses  toward  which 
he  is  moving.  "  In  popular  speech  the  '  strong  willed  '  man 
is  one  whose  good  habits  are  sufficiently  well  established 
to  triumph  over  temptation,  but  this  is  an  ethical  classifica- 
tion. Psychologically,  the  morphine  addict  shows  an  equal 
freedom  of  will  when  he  disregards  the  remonstrations  of 
friends  and  overcomes  the  obstacles  placed  in  his  way  by 
the  law."  14  When  a  person  is  persistent  in  what  we  con- 
sider a  right  course  of  action,  we  say  that  he  has  magnifi- 
cent will  power.  When  he  shows  an  equal  degree  of  per- 
sistence in  doing  something  of  which  we  do  not  approve, 
we  call  him  willful,  obstinate,  or  stubborn.  In  both  cases 
his  conduct  indicates  the  presence  of  a  powerful  wish. 

Drive.  —  Drive  is  merely  another  name  for  emotional 
reinforcement.  The  amount  of  energy  available  for  the 
performance  of  any  given  series  of  responses  determines 
how  much  drive  is  present.  Our  discussion  of  the  thrill 
in  the  preceding  chapter  is  relevant  here.  There  are  cer- 
tain types  of  behavior  in  which  human  beings  are  per- 
sistently engaged,  such  as  attending  the  theatre,  dancing, 
reading  fiction,  performing  their  daily  work,  etc.  When- 
ever you  find  a  man  continuing  to  do  anything  day  in  and 
day  out  for  weeks  and  months  and  years  at  a  time,  you  can 
be  sure  that  somewhere  there  is  a  powerful  fundamental 
tendency  providing  an  unusual  amount  of  drive.     Take 

14  Smith  and  Guthrie,  op.  cit.,  p.  203. 
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such  a  simple  thing  as  a  professional  man  appearing  at  his 
office  at  nine  o'clock  each  morning  and  working  until  five 
in  the  afternoon.  Leaving  out  the  element  of  habit,  which 
is  doubtless  a  powerful  factor  in  such  a  situation,  how  shall 
we  account  for  the  persistent  nature  of  this  behavior? 
This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  emotional  tendencies  which 
we  have  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  and  you  will  con- 
clude that  somehow  out  of  these  elemental  forces  must 
have  come  the  drive  to  produce  such  a  phenomenon.  This 
drive  is  connected,  also,  with  sublimation.  We  have  the 
old  proverb,  "  Love  makes  the  world  go  'round."  This 
is  not  strictly  true,  perhaps,  because  fear,  anger,  and  hunger 
also  help  to  keep  it  going.  The  important  thing  for  us  to 
realize  here  is  that  an  understanding  of  these  forces  and 
their  derivatives  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  speaker  who 
is  trying  to  modify  and  direct  the  conduct  of  others. 

THE    IMPELLING    MOTIVES 

Phillips  has  given  us  a  very  convenient  and  suggestive  list 
of  "  impelling  motives  "  which  the  speaker  may  well  bear 
in  mind  in  developing  his  technique.15 

Self-preservation.  —  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
life.  Principal  Jacks  describes  this  force  as:  16  "  Our  deter- 
mination to  continue  in  existence  as  long  as  we  possibly  can 
—  that  universal  will-to-live  which  forms  the  basis  of  all 
particular  volitions  and  supplies  the  motive  power  to  our 
plans,  purposes,  preparations,  and  policies  for  our  own  or 
others'  good."  On  the  positive  side  this  motive  means  the 
satisfaction  of  the  appetite  for  food,  and  on  the  negative 
side  it  means  freedom  from  dangerous  and  harmful  situa- 
tions which  cause  pain  and  discomfort  and  threaten  the 
very  life  of  the  organism.  We  find  that  the  struggle  to 
preserve  life  in  this  complex  modern  world  involves  us  in 
a  multitude  of  activities  which  were  not  associated  with  it 
in  a  primitive  environment.    The  millions  of  dollars  spent 

is  A.  E.  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  p.  48.  ie  L.  P.  Jacks,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 
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annually  in  the  purchase  of  worthless  patent  medicines,  the 
avidity  with  which  we  seize  upon  fake  political  and  eco- 
nomic nostrums,  etc.,  are  but  slight  indications  of  the  power 
of  this  impelling  motive  of  self-preservation.  Every  one  is 
anxious  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  unwilling  to  go  anywhere  or 
do  anything  which  will  lead  him  into  worry,  discomfort, 
or  danger.  Most  people  to  whom  you  speak  are  usually 
more  concerned  about  their  own  security,  well-being,  and 
safety,  than  about  anything  else  in  the  world.  Most  people 
want  to  accept  beliefs  and  follow  courses  of  action  which 
represent  playing  safe.  This  motive  of  self-preservation 
extends  even  into  the  field  of  religion,  where  we  find  it  rep- 
resented in  all  sorts  of  conduct  designed  to  assure  us  of  life 
beyond  death.  In  its  broad  and  usual  application  the 
struggle  for  self-preservation  includes  all  sorts  of  activity 
designed  to  promote  our  well-being  here  and  now,  and  be- 
yond this  vale  of  tears. 

Property.  —  This  impelling  motive  implies  the  desire  to 
secure  possessions  and  is  of  course  very  closely  associated 
with  the  motive  of  self-preservation.  Acquisitive  behavior 
begins  early  and  lasts  long  in  the  human  being.  It  mani- 
fests itself  in  getting  a  living,  providing  for  the  future,  etc. 
Other  factors  being  equal,  most  people  are  anxious  to  do 
anything  which  will  put  them  in  line  for  securing  greater 
possessions.  People  will  often  risk  life  itself  for  the  satis- 
faction of  this  property  motive.  Observe  the  days  of  the 
forty-niners,  and  the  gold  rush  to  Alaska,  when  men  lay 
down  to  die  in  the  freezing  blizzards  of  the  Yukon,  and 
literally  whitened  the  plains  with  their  bones,  all  for  gold 
and  what  gold  means  in  its  relations  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  other  motives  which  move  men.  The  desire  for  wealth 
not  only  controls  men  as  individuals  but  also  controls  so- 
cial groups  and  nations  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole 
world  plunges  into  a  devastating  war  over  economic  inter- 
ests—  oil  fields,  coal  mines,  and  rubber  plantations.  Of 
course,  material  property  may  contribute  to  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  life.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  while  the  motive 
may  in  the  beginning  have  been  self-preservation,  our  con- 
duct now  does  not  follow  such  a  simple  pattern,  and  there 
are  many  elements  mixed  up  together  in  each  of  these 
impelling  motives. 

Power.  —  What  is  meant  by  the  impelling  motive  of 
power?  What  is  it  that  we  covet  when  we  covet  power? 
Power  over  inanimate  things  doubtless  means  ease  and 
unification  in  our  response  tendencies.  Whenever  two 
people  meet  they  must,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  agree 
to  get  along  by  submission  one  to  the  other,  or  by  ascend- 
ancy, one  over  the  other  —  or  by  turn  and  turn  about.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  pleasant  to  relate  ourselves  to  others  in 
the  role  of  a  superior.  It  greatly  simplifies  the  problems 
of  our  conduct  when  we  can  do  what  we  please  and  others 
have  to  like  what  we  do.  It  is  probably  in  this  fact  that  we 
find  the  drive  of  this  impelling  motive  of  power.  Most 
people  like  to  dominate  the  social  situations  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  They  like  to  talk  and  have  others  stop  talking 
and  listen  to  them.  This  is  possible  when  they  have  won 
into  positions  where  they  have  power  and  influence. 

Reputation.  —  Very  closely  related  to  the  foregoing,  if 
not  a  phase  of  the  same  thing,  is  the  motive  of  reputation, 
that  of  securing  social  recognition,  getting  the  attention  of 
others,  giving  the  ego  a  chance  to  get  itself  noticed.  How 
eager  most  people  are  to  get  their  names  in  the  paper,  to 
secure  consideration  ahead  of  others,  to  be  recognized, 
looked  up  to,  and  respected.  People  who  achieve  for  them- 
selves this  situation,  of  course,  have  power  over  others. 
How  much  advertising  which  one  sees  in  the  daily  press,  in 
the  periodicals,  on  the  street  car  cards,  etc.,  makes  its  appeal 
to  the  motives  of  property,  power,  and  reputation?  We  are 
asked  to  enroll  in  a  correspondence  school  course.  Why? 
Because  if  we  do:  our  ''salary  will  be  doubled  in  six 
months,"  we  shall  be  leaders  of  our  community,  we  may 
actually  be  executives  who  sit  behind  the  big  mahogany 
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desks  and  press  the  buttons  which  control  the  behavior  of 
all  those  in  the  organization!  We  may  enhance  our  repu- 
tation so  that  the  kind  of  clothes  we  wear,  the  books  we 
read,  everything  about  us,  will  become  models  for  imita- 
tion by  lesser  persons.  What  won't  people  do  for  the  sake 
of  reputation?  This  is  true  because  reputation  is  the  key 
to  so  many  desirable  human  relationships. 

Affections. — By  this  impelling  motive  we  mean  the  de- 
sire to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  those  for  whom  we  care  deeply.  Many  a  man 
is  willing  to  risk  his  reputation,  his  money,  his  health,  or 
his  life  itself,  in  order  to  give  something  valuable  to  those 
whom  he  loves.  It  is  possible  somehow  for  us  to  project 
ourselves  into  the  lives  of  others  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  welfare  and  their  happiness  come  before  our  own. 
Whatever  the  philosophers  may  say  about  the  possibilities 
of  unselfish  conduct  and  altruism  in  general,  we  know  that 
there  are  at  least  differences  between  the  selfishness  of  the 
man  who  puts  his  own  material  well-being  above  that  of 
everybody  else  and  the  selfishness  of  the  man  who  finds  his 
satisfactions  in  seeing  others  protected,  cared  for,  and 
happy.  So  far  as  we  can  make  people  feel  that  the  course  of 
action  we  propose  will  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  those 
whom  they  hold  dear,  we  shall  have  a  good  chance  of  con- 
trolling their  conduct. 

Mr.  Terhune,  in  a  recent  magazine  article,17  tells  the 
story  of  a  collie  dog  who  feared  thunderstorms  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  This  dog  lay  asleep  on  the 
front  lawn  one  day  with  her  puppies  when  a  terrific  electric 
storm  came  up  suddenly.  Instead  of  rushing  to  the  kennel 
as  she  had  always  done  before  the  birth  of  the  puppies,  she 
now  considered  the  welfare  of  the  puppies  before  her  own. 
She  tried  desperately  to  get  them  to  go  back  behind  the 
house  to  their  shelter,  and  when  they  refused  to  do  so  she 

17  A.  P.  Terhune,  "  The  More  I  See  of  Dogs,"  Harper's  Magazine, 
February,  1926. 
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stood  over  them  in  the  downpour  of  rain  protecting  them 
as  best  she  could,  snarling  and  barking  in  the  meantime  at 
the  thunder  and  lightning  which  had  always  struck  such 
terror  into  her  heart.  Mr.  Terhune  finishes  this  incident 
with  the  Scriptural  quotation,  "  Perfect  love  casts  out  fear." 
This  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  the  interests  of  others 
sometimes  take  precedence  over  self-preservation,  even  in 
the  lower  animals. 

Tastes.  —  Under  tastes  we  include  the  motives  con- 
nected with  the  satisfaction  of  our  derived  and  secondary 
appetites.  The  word  "  taste "  itself,  you  see,  is  derived 
from  a  sensory  process.  The  motive  includes  the  desire  to 
satisfy  our  aesthetic  cravings,  our  love  for  literature,  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  drama,  and  other  forms  of  art.  Those 
who  have  learned  to  appreciate  art  find  that  they  have  de- 
veloped motives  which  greatly  influence  their  behavior. 
We  know  this  by  the  vast  expenditures  of  people  in  the 
satisfaction  of  their  tastes. 

Sentiments.  —  The  impelling  motive  of  sentiments  cov- 
ers the  religious  and  moral  values  in  life,  for  some  of  which 
men  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  tastes,  affections,  reputa- 
tion, money,  and  even  their  lives.  The  power  of  the  mo- 
tive depends  upon  the  individual  and  the  situation.  We 
know  that  the  motive  of  patriotism,  which  is,  of  course, 
purely  a  matter  of  sentiment,  is  a  very  powerful  one.  We 
know  that  sentiments  of  honesty,  fairness,  etc.,  exert  a  pro- 
found influence  over  men's  lives. 

A  student  can  figure  out  for  himself  just  how  each  of 
these  motives  is  made  up  out  of  the  fundamental  emotional 
tendencies.  These  seven  impelling  motives  are  very  con- 
venient labels  for  the  handling  of  the  materials  in  a  speech 
situation  and  can  be  of  great  practical  service  to  the  speaker. 
Of  course,  the  pushing  power  of  these  impelling  motives 
varies  with  conditions  and  occasions.  There  are  also  sig- 
nificant differences  among  individuals  in  their  suscepti- 
bility to  control  by  these  motives.    Frequently  the  motives 
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push  against  each  other,  e.g.,  the  sentiment  of  patriotism 
and  the  urge  toward  self-preservation. 

The  speaker  should  select  with  care  the  motives  which 
he  is  to  use;  here  as  always  painstakingly  adapting  means 
to  ends.  He  should  use  those  motives  which  will  accom- 
plish his  purposes  most  economically.  When  the  reactor 
is  torn  between  opposing  motives,  the  speaker  should  strive 
to  resolve  the  conflict  in  favor  of  his  purpose. 

THE    SPEAKER'S    PERSONALITY 

To  most  writers  in  the  field  of  speech  this  subject  of  the 
speaker's  personality  has  seemed  most  fascinating  and,  at 
the  same  time,  obscure.  Eminent  scholars  and  teachers 
have  emphasized  the  importance  of  personality  and  per- 
sonal magnetism,  but  have  been  inclined  to  treat  it  as  a 
transcendental  entity  of  some  kind  "  which  can  be  recog- 
nized rather  than  directly  cultivated."  18  Winans  suggests 
that  "  magnetism  "  probably  consists  "  only  of  an  unusual 
combination  of  quite  understandable  characteristics,"19 
and  names  among  these  understandable  characteristics: 
imagination,  understanding  of  human  nature,  sympathy, 
strength  and  positiveness  of  character,  and  personal  appear- 
ance; and  quotes  Emerson  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  what  we  call  an  attractive  personality 
is  "  a  certain  robustness  and  radiant  physical  health."  20 

While  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  task  to  attempt  here 
anything  like  a  complete  scientific  study  of  the  personality 
factor  in  speech,  we  take  the  position  which  writers  like 
Woolbert  and  West  have  taken,  namely,  that,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, personality  should  be  analyzed  into  physical  and 
physiological  characteristics.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
personality  is  a  simple  thing,  or  that  it  is  easily  analyzed 
and  understood.  We  are  simply  asserting  our  faith  that  so 
far  as  it  can  be  analyzed  the  analysis  should  be  made  in 
terms  of  behavior.  The  inner  aspects  of  what  we  call  "  per- 
is J.  A.  Winans,  op.  cit.,  p.  315.  i&  Ibid.  20  ibid. 
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sonal  magnetism,"  "  strong  and  attractive  personality,"  etc., 
are  largely  matters  of  glandular  action.  We  have  already 
explained  in  a  general  way  how  the  functioning  of  the  so- 
called  ductless  glands  influences  behavior.  However,  it  is 
only  as  these  influences  become  manifest  in  the  overt,  ob- 
servable behavior  of  the  person  that  they  can  directly  affect 
the  behavior  of  others  and  give  rise  to  the  concept  of  per- 
sonality. 

"  A  man's  personality  is  his  system  of  reactions  and  reaction- 
possibilities  in  toto  as  viewed  by  fellow  members  of  society.  It 
is  the  sum  total  of  behavior  trends  manifested  in  his  social 
adjustments."  21 

Muscle  Tensions.  —  West 22  explains  personality  in  terms 
of  muscle  tensions,  and  we  have  already  taken  up  this  mat- 
ter in  connection  with  the  speaker's  visible  action.  Briefly 
stated,  West's  theory  is  that  when  the  tensions  of  the  speak- 
er's muscles  are  such  that  the  perception  of  them  is  agree- 
able and  pleasant,  that  is,  when  they  stimulate  the  observer 
into  activities  which  for  him  are  pleasurable,  the  speaker  is 
said  to  have  an  attractive  or  magnetic  personality.  Con- 
versely, when  the  speaker's  muscle  tone  is  such  that  the  ob- 
server feels  uncomfortable  —  strained,  or  unpleasantly  re- 
laxed—  the  speaker  is  said  to  have  an  unprepossessing, 
unattractive,  or  negative  personality.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  observer's  impressions  of  the  speak- 
er's personality  are  always,  or  even  usually,  conscious.  So 
far  as  most  of  us  are  concerned  we  have  relatively  little 
interest  in  the  mechanisms  and  the  processes  by  which  our 
feelings  are  controlled;  we  are  concerned  solely  with  the 
feelings  themselves.  If  we  dislike  a  person,  we  do  not  usu- 
ally care  what  the  basis  of  our  feelings  may  be;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  attracted  to  a  person,  it  is  a  rare  and 
exceptional  matter  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  reasons.  The 
speaker  by  getting  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  re- 

21  J.  F.  Dashiell,  op.  cit.,  p.  551.  22  r.  West,  op.  cit.,  p.  126. 
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actor  will  awaken  the  will-to-believe,  and  thus  open  the 
pathways  involved  in  the  responses  which  he  is  trying  to 
touch  off. 

West  says  that  this  language  of  muscle  tensions  is  under- 
stood by  dumb  animals.  In  order  to  see  how  primitive  and 
yet  how  vital  this  matter  may  be,  let  us  recall  the  story  of 
the  famous  Elberfeld  horse  called  "  Kluge  Hans  "  (Clever 
Hans)  .  This  horse  was  able  to  perform  tasks  which  seemed 
to  require  a  rather  high  order  of  human  intelligence.  For 
example,  Hans  was  placed  before  a  rack  on  which  were 
mounted  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  various  numbers. 
People  asked  questions,  and  the  horse  answered  by  touch- 
ing the  blocks  spelling  out  his  words.  He  could  perform 
even  such  mathematical  feats  as  extracting  square  and  cube 
roots  of  three  and  four  place  numbers.  As  intelligent  a  man 
as  Maurice  Maeterlinck  wholly  misunderstood  the  behav- 
ior of  the  horse  and  wrote  articles  for  popular  magazines  in 
which  he  claimed  that,  in  some  mysterious  way,  the  horse 
had  developed  intellectual  powers  superior  to  those  of  most 
human  beings.  Many  psychologists  from  far  and  near  were 
greatly  puzzled,  and  finally  one  of  them  suggested  that  a 
screen  be  put  between  the  horse  and  his  trainer  when  the 
questions  were  being  asked.  This  was  done,  and  it  was 
found  that,  when  the  horse  could  no  longer  see  the  trainer, 
he  behaved  just  as  other  horses  would  have  behaved,  and  it 
developed  that  the  whole  performance  rested  upon  the  re- 
sponses of  the  animal  to  the  muscle  tensions  and  slight  mus- 
cular movements  of  the  trainer.  Now,  if  a  horse  can  learn 
to  interpret  movements  so  slight  as  to  pass  without  any 
conscious  notice  from  human  beings,  what  may  not  be  the 
capacity  of  a  human  being  to  respond  consciously  or  un- 
consciously to  such  movements?  And  upon  these  responses, 
unconscious  for  the  most  part,  depends  a  large  share  of  the 
speaker's  success  in  controlling  the  behavior  of  others. 

Sympathy  and  Tact.  —  It  is  not  only  true  that  the  speaker 
is  directly  controlling  the  behavior  of  the  reactor  as  the 
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reactor  perceives  his  muscle  tensions,  but  the  speaker,  by 
studying  the  behavior  of  the  reactor  enters  sympathetically 
into  his  feelings  and  constantly  controls  his  own  muscle 
tensions  in  accordance  with  what  the  muscle  tensions  of  the 
reactor  tell  him.  This  adaptability  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  is  usually  referred  to  as  tact.  So-called  "  mind- 
readers  "  are  really  muscle  readers.  The  speaker  who  is 
going  to  be  successful  must  learn  to  read  and  respond  ap- 
propriately to  the  muscular  behavior  of  others. 

Vocalization.  —  Our  impressions  of  personality  are  not 
based  upon  visible  muscular  tensions  alone,  but  also  upon 
voices.  In  all  that  we  have  said  concerning  vocalization, 
we  have  really  been  discussing  various  phases  of  this  ele- 
ment in  the  speaker's  personality.  When  listening  to  a 
speaker,  we  frequently  have  the  experience  of  unpleasant 
tensions  in  our  own  vocal  apparatus.  Harsh,  unmusical 
voices  compel  the  listener  to  take  on  laryngeal  tensions 
which  are  unpleasant.  Speakers  who  seem  to  be  out  of 
breath  all  the  time  cause  discomfort  to  the  listener.  Lis- 
tening to  awkward  combinations  of  vocal  sounds  is,  of 
course,  an  unpleasant  auditory  experience.  Most  of  these 
rather  obscure  and  intangible  effects  of  unsatisfactory  vo- 
calization are  summed  up  in  conscious  or  unconscious  judg- 
ments of  the  speaker's  personality. 

THE    PSYCHOLOGICAL    CROWD 

Definition.  — A  psychological  crowd  is  a  group  of  individu- 
als who  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  all  reacting  to  a 
common  source  of  stimulation  while  they  are  stimulating 
one  another  show  a  tendency  to  respond  in  a  more  or  less 
uniform  manner.  Every  time  two  or  three  people  are  gath- 
ered together,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  them  to  act 
differently  from  the  way  in  which  any  of  them  would  act 
in  isolation  from  the  others.  The  skillful  speaker,  when 
dealing  with  more  than  one  person  at  a  time,  tries  in  every 
possible  way  to  merge  the  individuals  into  a  group  so  that 
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he  can  deal  with  them  all  in  the  same  way.  No  speaker  has 
very  much  chance  of  controlling  the  behavior  of  five  hun- 
dred individuals  in  each  of  whom  unique  reaction  tenden- 
cies are  dominant.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  problem  of 
fusing  the  individuals  in  a  group  together,  making  a  psy- 
chological crowd  out  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  and  con- 
trolling them. 

Social  Facilitation.  —  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  all 
individuals  in  a  given  group  are  somewhat  set  to  respond 
in  the  same  way  to  any  given  stimulus,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  see  how  any  homogeneity  of  response  tendencies  could 
be  brought  about.  We  begin  with  a  number  of  individuals 
who  in  their  structure  and  functioning  are  similar,  and 
then,  through  the  mechanism  of  social  facilitation  (their 
stimulation  of  one  another)  ,  we  bring  out  all  the  common 
elements  and  submerge  the  special  and  individual  differ- 
ences. Attitudes  of  submission  and  conformity  character- 
ize the  behavior  of  the  individual  in  a  group.  This  fact 
renders  the  individual  highly  suggestible.  The  tendency 
to  react  in  any  given  way  is  powerfully  reinforced  by  the 
sight  of  others  doing  the  same  thing  and  by  the  feeling  that 
all  social  inhibitions  in  the  direction  of  carrying  out  these 
tendencies  have  been  removed.  Allport  speaks  very  wisely 
when  he  says: 


23 


"  In  our  study  of  group  influence  we  found  that  the  social  in- 
crement was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  overt  evidence  of  the 
co-working  of  others.  The  same  rule  applies  to  crowd  excite- 
ment, and  is  practiced  by  all  those  skilled  in  the  art  of  public 
control.  Speakers  who  wish  to  stir  their  audiences  use  special 
methods  for  eliciting  responses  of  a  demonstrative  sort,  so  that 
an  abundance  of  contributory  social  stimuli  may  be  in  evi- 
dence. The  introductory  humorous  story  arouses  the  indi- 
vidual's mirth,  and  facilitates  through  his  laughter  the  laugh- 
ter of  others.  Appeals  are  made  to  emotional  rather  than  to 
thought  responses;  for  emotional  expression  is  the  very  ma- 
terial of  which  crowd  facilitation  is  made.  A  crowd  cannot  be 
made  up  of  reasoning  individuals,  because  reasoning  involves 
23  F.  H.  Allport,  op.  cit.,  p.  300. 
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few  outward  responses  through  which  individuals  stimulate 
one  another.  Sentiments  common  to  all  are  touched  upon, 
since  these  involve  expressive  postures  of  stimulating  value. 
Revered  names  are  mentioned,  and  appeals  are  made  in  the 
name  of  justice,  brotherly  love,  and  patriotism.  Routine  ac- 
tivities such  as  reading  or  singing  in  concert,  and  rising  and 
sitting  together  are  familiar  methods  of  making  individuals 
more  aware  of  one  another,  and  so  establishing  a  receptive  at- 
titude toward  the  expressive  stimuli  later  to  be  evoked.  Crowd 
building  thus  forms  a  vital  portion  of  the  forensic  art." 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  "  polarizing  an  audience."  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  if  the  individuals  in  a  group  are  to  facilitate 
the  behavior  of  one  another,  they  ought  to  be  brought  into 
as  close  physical  contact  as  possible  and  not  be  allowed  to 
spread  out  at  distances  from  one  another.  Therefore  we 
often  hear  wise  speakers  asking  their  audiences  to  come  up 
and  fill  the  front  seats,  or  to  move  in  from  the  sides  to  the 
center,  in  order  to  bring  these  factors  of  social  facilitation 
into  play. 

Uniform  Action  in  Crowds.  —  It  is  frequently  said  that 
the  crowd  is  typically  very  conservative.  If  we  define  con- 
servatism as  a  reluctance  to  do  anything  unique,  then, 
clearly,  by  very  definition,  the  crowd  being  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals acted  upon  by  one  another  and  responding  in  a 
uniform  fashion  is  conservative.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  particular  crowd  itself  this  uniformity  is  conserva- 
tism. Who  is  the  conservative  really,  but  the  one  who  is 
fearful  of  breaking  the  social  code  and  is  eager  to  do  what 
every  one  else  is  doing?  It  may  well  be  asked  at  this  point: 
What  about  the  mob  which  engages  in  all  sorts  of  uncon- 
trolled action?  Do  not  crowds  frequently  go  beyond  what 
might  justly  be  called  conservative  behavior?  Yes,  this  is 
quite  true  for,  with  respect  to  those  not  in  it,  the  crowd's 
behavior  may  be  anything  but  conservative.  This  tend- 
ency to  behave  in  an  extravagant  way  is  heightened  by  the 
inter-stimulation  among  the  individuals  in  the  crowd.  In 
a  crowd  habitual  modes  of  response  are  followed  further 
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than  the  individual  would  normally  follow  them  without 
the  social  facilitation  provided  by  this  inter-stimulation. 

Crowd  Morals.  —  The  crowd  is  notoriously  lacking  in 
high  moral  standards.  The  behavior  of  crowds  and  the  in- 
dividuals within  crowds  sheds  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the 
question:  What  is  the  essential  nature  of  conscience?  Is  it 
not  pretty  largely  a  matter  of  conformity  to  the  behavior  of 
others  —  a  fear  of  standing  out  by  one's  self  and  maintain- 
ing a  position  at  variance  with  that  of  others?  It  may  be 
argued  that  it  is  not  wholly  this,  because  sometimes  indi- 
viduals do  stand  out  against  a  majority  of  their  fellows  and 
manifest  extreme  courage  in  the  defense  of  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  right  even  though  it  be  unpopular.  These  cases 
are,  however,  unusual,  and  then  we  generally  find  the  indi- 
vidual identifying  himself  with  moral  personalities  for 
whose  opinion  he  has  greater  regard  than  he  has  for  the 
opinions  of  his  fellowmen.  These  are  the  great  prophets 
who  tower  above  the  ordinary  level  of  human  life  and  actu- 
ally modify  the  social  code  for  their  own  time  and  for  all 
succeeding  times.  They  take  the  position,  for  example, 
that  "  one  with  God  is  a  majority,"  or  they  say  with  the 
apostle,  "We  should  obey  God  rather  than  men."  The 
conscience  of  the  average  man,  however,  is  very  susceptible 
to  fear  of  persecution  when  he  does  something  not  ap- 
proved by  others  in  his  social  group.  Crowds  are  made  up 
of  this  kind  of  individual,  and  consequently  any  tendencies 
which  may  be  brought  into  play  are  likely  to  be  pursued 
by  all  the  members  of  the  group  without  any  question  of 
right  or  wrong  being  seriously  raised. 

"  All  doubt  or  worry  as  to  one's  course  of  action  disappears 
when  one  finds  one  is  acting  with  the  other  members  of  the 
crowd.  The  fact  that  others  approve  of  what  one  wants  to  do 
by  doing  the  same  thing  themselves  gives  a  comfortable  sense 
of  moral  sanction.  The  experience  of  relief  is  like  that  of  the 
boy  who,  having  gone  swimming  or  eaten  the  jam  in  the  face 
of  the  sternest  parental  injunction  not  to  do  so,  suddenly  finds 
that  his  mother  did  not  care  very  much  after  all.    The  atmos- 
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phere  clears  in  similar  fashion  when  one's  egoistic  drives  are 
sanctioned  and  released  through  crowd  stimuli." 


24 


Speakers,  realizing  how  changed  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
dividual may  be  if  he  can  be  brought  to  feel  that  a  proposed 
course  of  conduct  is  in  harmony  with  the  conduct  of  others, 
always  make  use  of  devices  which  produce  what  Pillsbury 
calls  "  an  illusion  of  universality,"  that  is,  a  false  feeling 
that  everybody  else  thinks  what  the  speaker  thinks  or  ap- 
proves of  the  course  which  he  suggests.  "  He  harangues 
us  in  stereotypes  as  familiar  as  the  air  we  breathe.  He  re- 
calls the  images  of  our  cultural  myths  and  legends.  Stereo- 
types and  images  alike  carry  an  enormous  emotional  sig- 
nificance; and  as  members  of  the  crowd  we  give  them  our 
unreserved,  if  temporary,  allegiance.  Thus  the  speaker 
defines  and  crystallizes  our  group  action."  25 

SUGGESTION 

The  Conditioned  Response.  —  Suggestion  is  really  a  mat- 
ter of  conditioning.  When  a  seemingly  unimportant  or 
incidental  stimulus  more  or  less  automatically  touches  off 
responses  quite  disproportionate  to  its  inherent  strength, 
we  call  the  process  by  which  this  is  brought  about  sugges- 
tion. Language  is,  after  all,  an  elaborate  system  of  just 
such  stimuli.  The  conditioned  response  mechanism  is  of 
very  great  importance  in  explaining  what  takes  place  in 
suggestion. 

The  Factors  of  Suggestibility.  —  There  are  many  char- 
acteristics of  a  person  which  render  him  suggestible,  that  is, 
especially  ready  to  react  to  substitute  stimuli  furnished  by 
other  people.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  the  submis- 
sive attitude.  Most  people  are  submissive  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  have  social,  political,  or  economic  prestige. 
Most  of  us  are  rendered  suggestible  by  a  feeling  that  the 
speaker  represents  large  numbers  of  other  people.     The 

24  F.  H.  Allport,  op.  cit.,  p.  312. 

25  Kimball  Young,  Social  Psychology,  p.  521.    F.  S.  Crofts  and  Company. 
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perfect  picture  of  suggestibility  is,  of  course,  the  hypnotic 
subject,  who  willingly  puts  himself  into  an  attitude  of 
complete  submission.  We  should  remember  the  effective- 
ness of  attractive  personality  in  creating  "  the  will  to  be- 
lieve." Our  affection  for  a  person  is  likely  to  make  us  sub- 
missive and  suggestible  in  his  presence. 

Suggestion  Values  of  Speech  Symbols.  —  We  have  al- 
ready indicated  the  place  of  suggestion  in  a  discussion  of 
speech.  Without  straining  the  terms  too  much,  we  might 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  effect  of  speech  symbols  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  suggestion.  Speech  symbols  are  all  sub- 
stitute stimuli,  and  they  all  have  a  far  greater  degree  of  in- 
fluence upon  conduct  than  is  usually  understood.  When 
the  situation  is  just  right,  that  is,  when  suggestibility  is  high 
—  and  this  is  all  related  to  the  mechanism  of  attention  — 
any  word  spoken  is  bound  to  produce  definite  and  far- 
reaching  effects  upon  the  hearer.  Suggestibility  is  merely 
a  condition  in  which  maximum  effects  can  be  brought 
about  through  the  application  of  substitute  stimuli. 

Suggestion  and  the  Building  of  Attitudes.  —  Speech  sym- 
bols may  exercise  their  suggestive  power  in  two  different 
ways.  The  first  is  in  the  construction  of  a  mental  set  or 
tendency  to  respond  in  a  given  way  (in  other  words,  in 
touching  off  precurrent  responses)  and,  secondly,  in  the 
release  of  consummatory  responses  to  which  these  precur- 
rent responses  have  been  leading.  Advertising  which  we 
read  every  day  is  clearly  of  these  two  types.  In  the  first 
type,  we  have  the  advertising  which  is  designed  to  build  up 
good  will,  to  promote  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  reader 
which,  some  day  in  the  more  or  less  remote  future,  may 
be  crystallized  into  the  purchase  of  the  advertised  product. 
For  example,  most  of  the  very  expensive  advertising  of  the 
Rolls-Royce  automobile  is  designed  to  produce  precurrent 
responses  on  the  part  of  many  people  so  that,  when  some 
day  a  few  of  these  people  acquire  the  wealth  necessary  for 
the  purchase  and  operation  of  a  very  expensive  car,  it  will 
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be  easy  to  get  them  to  buy  this  particular  one.  Any  speaker 
or  advertiser  who  is  trying  to  construct  an  attitude  through 
suggestion  must  take  into  account  the  deep,  underlying  mo- 
tives in  human  life  and  build  upon  them. 

Suggestion  and  the  Releasing  of  Attitudes. — When  we 
have  a  situation  in  which  the  precurrent  responses  are  pres- 
ent, the  individual  is  ready  to  react  and  suggestion  is  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  means  for  touching  off  these 
final  responses.  Again,  to  illustrate  from  the  advertising 
field:  Manufacturers  of  food  products  can  always  assume 
that  the  precurrent  hunger  responses  are  present;  they  do 
not  have  to  develop  these,  they  merely  take  advantage  of 
factors  which  are  ready  at  hand.  Similarly,  the  speaker 
should  carefully  consider  his  problem  and  determine 
whether  an  attitude  has  to  be  built  up  or  whether  the  at- 
titude has  already  been  constructed  and  is  waiting  to  be 
touched  off.  Obviously  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  go  through 
the  laborious  process  of  stirring  up  a  lot  of  precurrent  re- 
sponses in  order  to  make  possible  a  consummatory  response 
if  adequate  precurrent  responses  are  already  available  for 
use.  After  all,  the  problem  of  persuasion  is  frequently  a 
matter  of  finding  and  utilizing  the  attitudes  already  present 
rather  than  of  building  up  these  attitudes. 

Definitions  of  Suggestion.  —  Many  definitions  of  sugges- 
tion have  been  attempted,  but  for  purposes  of  our  discus- 
sion there  are  some  elements  in  this  process  which  are  more 
important  than  others.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  consider 
suggestion  in  terms  of  stimulation  and  response  and  then  in 
terms  of  social  stimulation  and  response;  the  stimuli  come 
from  one  individual  and  the  responses  are  produced  in 
another.  The  conventional  definition  involves  these  ele- 
ments and  goes  a  step  further  to  state  that  suggestion  really 
means  the  acceptance  of  a  proposition  uncritically  or  with- 
out sufficient  evidence,  at  the  same  time  assuming  that  the 
proposition  has  been  adequately  supported.  McDougall 
gives  us  the  following  definition:  "  Suggestion  is  a  process 
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of  communication  resulting  in  the  acceptance  with  con- 
viction of  the  communicated  proposition  in  the  absence 
of  logically  adequate  grounds  for  its  acceptance."  26  We 
define  suggestion  as  the  process  in  which  a  substitute  stimu- 
lus of  a  social  nature  provokes  relatively  automatic  re- 
sponses. Of  course,  all  gestures,  vocal  tones,  words,  and 
combinations  of  words  may  be  suggestions  in  this  sense. 

THE    PLACE    OF    HUMOR    IN    MOTIVATION 

Most  writers  on  the  subject  of  persuasion  assign  to  hu- 
mor an  important  function  in  moving  people  to  act  as 
the  speaker  wants  them  to  act.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  humor  is  emotional  in  nature,  and  therefore  the 
various  devices  of  humor  furnish  convenient  ways  of  emo- 
tionalizing an  audience  and  bringing  them  into  a  state  of 
plasticity  in  which  they  can  be  controlled  and  organized  by 
the  speaker.  We  frequently  hear  a  speaker  complimented 
on  his  power  to  produce  laughter  and  tears  in  close  succes- 
sion, as  if  these  two  emotional  states  were  the  very  antithe- 
ses of  each  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  common  experi- 
ence should  teach  us  that  laughter  and  tears  are  very  close 
together.  If  a  speaker  can  produce  laughter,  it  should  be 
a  very  simple  matter  for  him  to  change  the  connotation  of 
the  emotional  state  and  bring  the  tears  close  upon  the  heels 
of  laughter.  When  a  group  of  people  have  been  laughing 
together  they  are  predisposed  to  do  other  things  together, 
and  therefore  the  real  function  of  humor  in  a  speech  is  that 
of  unification  or  of  welding  the  divergent  elements  in  a 
group  into  a  psychological  crowd.  A  brief  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  humor  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Theories  of  Humor.  —  There  are  two  elements  usually 
held  to  be  essential  in  the  production  of  characteristic  re- 
sponses to  humor.  One  is  incongruity  and  the  other  emo- 
tional release.    The  original  stimulus  for  response  of  smil- 

26  William  McDougall,  Social  Psychology,  p.  97.  John  W.  Luce  and 
Company. 
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ing  and  laughter  is  tickling.     Now  what  is  the  essential 
nature  of  tickling? 

'  The  most  obvious  thing  about  tickling  is  that  it  represents 
a  great  fuss  about  nothing.  It  is  the  light  touches  and  pokes 
that  evoke  laughter.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  ticklish  zones 
overlie  some  of  the  most  vital  organs  of  the  body.  Hence  there 
is  something  terrible  in  a  thrust  at  these  parts  which  throws 
into  relief  the  antagonistic  pleasant  emotion  aroused  by  the 
playful  outcome  of  the  thrust.  The  tickler  moreover  does  not 
miss  the  opportunity  of  making  the  feint  as  sudden  and  terrify- 
ing as  possible  in  order  to  get  the  heartiest  peal  of  laughter 
from  the  child  when  the  latter  finds  he  is  only  being  tickled. 
This  is  precisely  the  situation  in  numerous  funny  events  of 
daily  life.  There  is  a  sudden  passage  from  a  strained  expect- 
ancy to  nothingness  (Kant's  theory  of  humor)  or  else  a  rapid 
shift  from  bigness,  weight,  or  seriousness  to  the  small  and  in- 
consequential (Lipps)  .  It  is  the  humorous  passage  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Fun  of  this  type  is  common  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  circus.  The  acrobat  takes  a  running  leap 
and  somersaults  over  four  horses.  The  clown  then  runs  down 
the  platform  in  swaggering  imitation,  but  suddenly  stops  and 
brushes  a  fly  from  the  nearest  horse."  27 

Writers  on  this  subject  call  attention  to  the  words  in  com- 
mon parlance  which  we  use  to  designate  humorous  stimuli 
and  responses.  Note  the  figurative  use  of  such  terms  as 
tickling,  poking  fun,  the  sly  dig,  the  quick  thrust,  the  point 
of  the  joke,  etc.  Incongruity  means  a  sudden  shift  in  the 
type  of  responses  demanded  for  adjustment  to  the  stimuli. 
A  study  of  such  actors  as  Chaplin,  Lloyd,  and  others  will 
give  us  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  elements  required  for  the 
production  of  laughter  and  the  other  associated  responses. 
The  student  will  do  well  to  examine  himself  carefully  and 
try  to  figure  out  as  well  as  he  can  what  it  is  that  seems  hu- 
morous to  him.  Of  course,  much  of  the  real  humor  in  any 
situation  inheres  in  the  willingness  of  the  person  to  be 
amused.  All  humor  disappears  out  of  a  situation  when  we 
are  not  in  the  mood  to  see  anything  funny  in  what  people 
do  or  say. 

27  F.  H.  Allport,  op.  cit.,  p.  252. 
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Freud's  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  humor  is 
his  insistence  upon  the  factor  of  emotional  release  as  being 
an  essential  characteristic.  Briefly,  Freud  asserts  that  we 
laugh  in  order  to  drain  off  emotional  excitement  which 
may  not  be  the  result  of  situations  having  anything  inher- 
ently funny  about  them.  Freud  maintains  that  when  the 
situation  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  for  the  release 
of  repressed  tendencies  we  become  especially  hilarious. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  people  are  gathered  in 
crowds  where  their  repressions  are  more  easily  lifted  off. 
The  laughter  of  others  has  a  socially  facilitating  effect 
which  increases  our  own  enjoyment. 

One  caution  is  especially  needed  in  the  use  of  humor  in 
speech,  and  that  is  the  necessity  for  scrutinizing  every  ele- 
ment in  the  situation  to  see  that  the  humor  can  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  speaker  s  pur- 
pose and  that  it  will  not  distract  the  hearer  and  thus  hamper 
the  speaker.  Unless  the  general  end  of  the  speech  be  enter- 
tainment, we  should  sedulously  avoid  humor  for  humor's 
sake.  The  speeches  of  Lincoln  show  considerable  use  of 
humor,  but  never  once  in  any  of  his  important  speeches  are 
humorous  trivialities  introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of 
amusing  the  audience.  Lincoln  reserved  this  kind  of  hu- 
mor for  situations  in  which  laughter  for  laughter's  sake 
seemed  to  him  appropriate. 

PERSONALITY    TYPES 

The  speaker  must  always  consider  with  great  care  the  prob- 
lem of  influencing  the  particular  kind  of  people  with  whom 
he  happens  to  be  dealing.  The  kind  of  speaking  which  is 
effective  in  one  situation  may  be  quite  ineffective  in  a  dif- 
ferent situation.  There  are  many  classifications  which 
might  be  suggested  as  helpful  in  estimating  the  personali- 
ties with  which  a  speaker  has  to  deal.  The  important  thing 
is  not  so  much  the  labels  which  are  attached  to  the  different 
types  of  people  but  the  characteristics  which  they  present 
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and  the  different  treatment  which  they  should  be  accorded. 
This  is  not  intended  as  a  definitive  list  but  merely  as  a  sug- 
gestive one  to  which  the  student  will  add  from  his  own  ex- 
perience and  his  own  study  of  the  people  about  him. 

Intellectual  and  Emotional  Types.  —  It  goes  without 
saying  that  every  person  is  both  intellectual  and  emotional. 
We  do  recognize  the  fact,  however,  that  some  people  —  the 
more  intellectual  type  —  have  better  control  over  them- 
selves and  are  more  accustomed  to  making  fine  distinctions 
than  others.  As  the  word  indicates,  the  refined  person  is 
one  capable  of  reacting  to  delicate  stimuli.  He  has  devel- 
oped skill  and  precision  in  the  use  of  his  muscles,  especially 
the  muscles  of  his  speech  mechanism.  The  emotional  type 
of  person  reacts  only  to  the  general  outlines  of  things. 
Such  people  are  described  by  Hamlet,  in  his  speech  to  the 
players,  as  those  who  are  capable  of  nothing  except  "  dumb 
shows  and  noise"  —  that  is,  pantomime  and  loud  talking. 
This  type  of  person  loves  "  loud  "  colors  as  well  as  loud 
sounds;  he  likes  lots  of  action,  lots  of  rather  exaggerated 
vocalization.  The  intellectual  type  of  person,  being  trained 
to  notice  smaller  differences,  is  content  with  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  visible  action  and  quieter  and  more  deli- 
cate vocalization. 

Hyperkinetic  and  Hypokinetic  Types.  —  The  hyper- 
kinetic type  is  the  individual  who  is  tremendously  active. 
He  enjoys  nothing  better  than  pleasant  exercise.  The 
speaker  should  treat  him  quite  differently  from  the  way  in 
which  he  should  treat  the  opposite  type,  the  lethargic,  slug- 
gish, lazy,  hypokinetic  individual  who  hates  nothing  quite 
so  much  as  being  stirred  up  and  compelled  to  exert  himself. 

Extroverted  and  Introverted  Types.  —  The  extroverted 
type  of  person  is  one  who  finds  his  major  interests  in  ob- 
jective things  (including  other  persons)  .  He  is  not  much 
given  to  day  dreaming  and  meditation  but  enters  into  the 
life  about  him  with  a  zest  and  a  zeal  which  make  him  a 
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much  easier  person  to  handle  in  a  speech  situation  than  is 
the  reverse  type,  the  introvert.  The  introverted  person 
is  one  who  is  more  concerned  with  his  own  feelings  than  he 
is  with  anything  else.  He  is  the  moody,  temperamental, 
reserved  type  given  to  much  introspection.  He  is  very 
much  harder  to  understand  and  very  much  harder  to  con- 
trol than  is  the  extrovert. 

Ascendant  and  Submissive  Types.  —  The  ascendant  type 
of  individual  is  the  one  with  a  strong  urge  to  dominate 
every  situation  of  which  he  is  a  part.  In  play  on  the  school 
grounds  he  is  the  captain  of  the  team;  in  extreme  cases,  he 
"  won't  play  "  unless  he  is  allowed  to  be  the  captain.  In  the 
social  life  as  a  child  he  is  the  leader  of  the  gang;  he  won't 
belong  to  it  if  he  can't  be.  As  he  grows  older  some  of  this 
is  knocked  out  of  him  by  experience,  but  he  frequently 
retains  enough  of  it  to  be  classified  as  a  distinct  type  all 
through  life.  The  definitely  ascendant  person  monopo- 
lizes the  conversation.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  him 
to  listen  to  anyone  else.  He  wants  to  be  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes.  He  is  indeed  a  difficult  problem  for  the  speaker  to 
handle,  but  he  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
speaker  himself.  The  opposite  type  is  the  submissive  per- 
son. From  his  childhood  days  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  is 
subject  to  the  dominant  and  ascendant  individual.  He  is 
highly  suggestible  and  easily  controlled  by  a  speaker  and 
rarely  becomes  a  good  speaker  himself. 

Social  and  Reclusive  Types.  —  The  social  individual  is 
probably  merely  an  extrovert  who  particularly  craves  social 
stimulation.  He  has  learned  how  to  adjust  himself  to  other 
people  and  finds  his  greatest  pleasure  in  the  experience  of 
making  social  adjustments.  He  is  relatively  easy  for  a 
speaker  to  deal  with.  Opposed  to  him,  is  the  reclusive  type, 
the  negative  personality,  the  man  who  fears  other  people, 
has  as  little  to  do  with  them  as  possible,  and  finds  his  inter- 
est in  non-social  activities.    When  placed  in  a  speech  situ- 
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ation  he  may  be  easy  to  deal  with  if  he  feels  submissive,  or 
he  may  be  very  difficult  to  deal  with  if  he  is  uncomfortable 
and  anxious  to  get  away. 

Suggestible  and  Non-suggestible  Types.  —  The  suggesti- 
ble type  of  individual  is  one  who  is  submissive,  hyper- 
kinetic, or  impulsive  and  emotional.  When  these  elements 
combine  in  a  single  individual  he  is  very  easy  to  control. 
However,  when  he  happens  to  be  intellectual,  ascendant, 
and  hypokinetic,  he  is  likely  to  be  non-suggestible.  He  is 
not  accustomed  to  taking  orders.  He  has  to  be  treated  most 
tactfully  and  skillfully  if  he  is  to  be  directed  into  the  paths 
which  the  speaker  wants  him  to  take. 

Perhaps,  as  in  a  good  many  other  cases,  the  speaker  will 
do  very  well  to  begin  a  study  of  personality  types  by  study- 
ing himself.  He  needs  to  learn  that  people  who  are  efficient 
in  making  the  social  adjustments  of  speech  are  usually  those 
who  know  a  great  deal  about  human  nature,  its  character- 
istics, its  types,  and  its  peculiarities.  The  greatest  mistake 
in  speech  is  to  treat  all  people  as  if  they  were  precisely  alike. 

CONCLUSION 

In  everything,  when  you  are  trying  to  motivate  conduct, 
be  objective.  That  is  the  greatest  single  law  of  public 
speaking.  Test  everything  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  other 
person.  Use  your  utmost  skill  in  attempting  to  understand 
his  conduct  and  the  motives  which  produce  it.  Dissect  the 
situation;  sort  out  the  facts  which  will  be  pleasing  to  the 
one  whom  you  are  trying  to  influence. 

Consider  your  audience.  Talk  to  them  in  terms  of  their 
own  experience.  Take  a  generous,  tactful  attitude.  Give 
them  no  unnecessary  offense.  Strive  in  every  possible  way 
to  make  them  like  you  personally.  If  you  do  this,  they  will 
become  submissive  and  suggestible.  If  they  do  not  like  you 
personally,  they  will  find  plenty  of  good  excuses  for  not 
doing  what  you  ask  them  to  do.  Do  not  argue  with  other 
people  with  the  intention  of  crushing  them  into  submis- 
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sion.  Go  with  them  into  the  subject  remembering  the  ad- 
vice of  Herbert  Spencer:  "  In  proportion  as  we  love  truth 
more  and  victory  less  we  shall  become  anxious  to  know 
what  it  is  which  leads  our  opponents  to  think  as  they  do. 
We  shall  begin  to  suspect  that  the  pertinacity  of  belief 
exhibited  by  them  must  result  from  a  perception  of  some- 
thing we  have  not  perceived.  And  we  shall  learn  to  supple- 
ment that  portion  of  truth  we  have  found  with  the  portion 
found  by  them."  28 

Beware  of  the  kind  of  contention  of  which  Senator 
Beveridge  spoke  when  he  said,  "  The  friction  of  argument 
is  far  more  likely  to  generate  heat  than  light."  Be  chari- 
table to  all  whose  opinions  differ  from  yours.  Seek  hon- 
estly and  earnestly  for  their  points  of  view.  Do  not  assume 
that  every  one  who  differs  with  you  is  dishonest.  The 
chances  are  that  he  is  just  as  honorable  and  just  as  sincere 
as  you  are  but  that  he  has  had  different  experiences.  Learn 
to  look  at  your  subject  through  the  eyes  of  others.  If  you 
are  to  catch  fish,  you  must  choose  your  bait  not  according 
to  your  own  tastes.  You  must  bait  the  hook  with  what  fish 
like.  Apply  this  same  principle  in  attempting  to  control 
men.  The  greatest  single  law  of  speaking  is  summed  up 
in  those  two  words:  be  objective. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Present  to  the  class  a  magazine  or  newspaper  advertise- 
ment which  illustrates  the  effective  use  of  some  of  the  principles 
of  motivation.    Give  a  brief  talk  on  the  principles  exemplified. 

2.  Identify  and  point  out  the  impelling  motives  used  in  some 
great  public  address. 

3.  Give  the  best  brief  talk  you  can  on  one  of  the  following 
topics: 

(a)  Reason  and  Rationalization 

(b)  Wishing  and  Reasoning 

(c)  The  Man  Who  is  Hard  to  Convince 

(d)  The  Personal  Equation  in  Argument 

(e)  Argument  which  Generates  Heat  Rather  than  Light 

28  Herbert  Spencer,  First  Principles,  p.  12.    D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
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(/)     Mind  Reading 

(g)    The  Power  of  Suggestion 

(h)    Seeing  is  Believing 
4.  Write  out  the  best  persuasive  speech  you  can  prepare  on 
a  topic  of  your  own  choosing  and  then  annotate  it,  calling  at- 
tention to  your  uses  of  the  impelling  motives. 
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CHAPTER    XV 
CONVERSATION 

Private  Speaking  and  Public  Speaking 
Social  Conversation 
Formal  Interviews 

Defined 

Preparation  for  a  Formal  Interview 

The  Interview  Itself 

private  speaking  and  public  speaking 

"  Conversation  has  the  primitive  function  of  preparing 
for  concerted  group  action,"  writes  de  Laguna.1  Professor 
Palmer  says:  2 

"  So  mutually  dependent  are  we  that  on  our  swift  and  full 
communication  with  one  another  is  staked  the  success  of  al- 
most every  scheme  we  form.  He  who  can  explain  himself  may 
command  what  he  wants.  He  who  cannot  is  left  to  the  poverty 
of  individual  resource;  for  men  do  what  we  desire  only  when 
persuaded.  The  persuasive  and  explanatory  tongue  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  chief  levers  of  life." 

In  his  foreword  to  'Kindred  Arts  —  Conversation  and 
Public  Speaking"  by  Henry  W.  Taft,  Dr.  John  Finley 

says:  3 

"  It  was  said  by  Goethe  that  '  if  language  were  not  incon- 
testably  the  highest  gift  that  we  possess,  music  would  be.' 
With  all  the  charm  of  music,  from  that  of  the  lone  flute  to  that 
of  the  orchestra,  language  is  nevertheless  incontestably  the 
first  gift;  and  of  its  varied  uses  that  of  the  spoken  word  in 

i  G.  A.  de  Laguna,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

2  George  Herbert  Palmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

s  The  Macmillan  Company,  p.  7. 
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conversation  is  the  most  widely  important  one  in  man's  history, 
for  every  human  being,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  makes  some 
use  of  that  divine  gift  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  dumb 
creatures,  even  if  he  never  writes  a  sentence  or  makes  a 
1  speech.'  It  is  in  the  word  spoken  to  stranger  or  friend,  to 
guest  or  fellow  traveller,  that  the  flesh  becomes  spirit  and 
that  not  only  sociability  but  society  itself  becomes  possible." 

SOCIAL    CONVERSATIONS 

What  is  conversation;  what  is  it  for;  why  do  people  con- 
verse with  each  other?  The  Latin  conversari,  from  which 
the  English  conversation  is  derived,  means  to  associate  with, 
or  to  commune  with.  Conversation  is  a  way  of  living  with 
others.  It  is  a  mental  and  spiritual  fellowship,  adjustment, 
pleasure,  fun.  It  is  inaccurate  to  think,  as  we  sometimes 
do,  that  all,  or  most,  worth-while  conversations  are  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  information  to  or  instructing  others. 
While  it  is  true  that  all  the  general  ends  of  speech  may  be 
served  by  private  as  well  as  by  public  speaking,  it  seems  sub- 
stantially accurate  to  say  that  most  of  the  best  conversations 
are  indulged  in  primarily  for  purposes  of  mental  and  spir- 
itual fellowship,  as  suggested  above.  Good  private  speak- 
ing is  less  likely  than  good  public  speaking  to  be  exclusively 
designed  to  influence  the  hearers  in  specific  ways.  In  pri- 
vate conversation  we  talk  to  other  people  more  largely  for 
our  own  pleasure;  not,  of  course,  for  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing ourselves  talk,  but  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  our- 
selves to  people  whom  we  meet  in  social  situations  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  of  helping  others  to  adjust  themselves  to  us. 
We  converse  with  them  in  order  that  we  may  live  with  them 
in  harmony  for  a  few  minutes,  or  a  few  hours,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Conversation  is  a  way  of  living  with  others  —  a 
manner  of  social  adjustment  —  primarily  a  means  of  se- 
curing pleasure.  When  you  meet  a  chance  acquaintance 
on  a  hike  and  fall  in  step,  and  walk  for  an  hour  or  two,  you 
will  probably  talk  together.  Your  conversation  may  have 
no  purpose  outside  of  making  the  time  pass  pleasantly. 
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Social  adjustment,  pleasure,  mental  and  spiritual  com- 
panionship, life  at  its  best  —  these  are  the  objectives  of 
conversation. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  best  way  to  prepare  for  con- 
versation is  identical  with  the  best  way  to  prepare  for  living 
happily  with  other  members  of  the  human  race.  It  seems 
obvious  that  generally  the  happiest  people  are  the  best  con- 
versationalists and  that  unhappy  people  are  not  charming 
conversationalists  —  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  people  who  adjust  themselves  most  easily  to  all 
sorts  of  human  situations  are  the  happy  people,  and  are 
good  conversationalists  by  the  very  fact  of  their  easy  and 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  human  situations.  So  the  char- 
acteristics which  go  to  make  a  good  conversation  are  the 
characteristics  which  go  to  make  a  good  life,  a  good  social 
human  existence.  A  knowledge  of  human  nature;  a  knowl- 
edge of  various  interesting  aspects  of  human  industry;  a 
knowledge  of  human  history,  and  literature,  and  science, 
and  art;  of  human  activities,  desires,  ambitions,  weaknesses, 
shortcomings,  disasters,  diseases:  such  knowledge  prepares 
one  to  become  a  good  conversationalist. 

While  a  conversation  should,  of  course,  not  be  limited 
to  a  discussion  of  such  a  perennial  and  trite  topic  as  the 
weather,  still,  as  Taft  points  out,4  even  a  discussion  of  the 
weather  may  serve  a  useful  function  in  getting  a  social 
conversation  started.  Its  very  commonplaceness  may  con- 
tribute to  a  feeling  of  self-possession  and  ease  on  the  part 
of  those  who  begin  by  talking  about  it. 

Many  a  party  to  a  conversation  wins  the  affection  of  his 
fellow  conversers  by  being  a  good  listener.  By  his  manner, 
his  facial  expression,  his  interpolation  of  an  occasional 
word  judiciously  designed  to  draw  out  reactions  from 
others,  and  his  evidence  of  sympathetic  concern  and  under- 
standing, he  achieves  real  popularity  among  his  fellows 
although  he  plays  a  rather  passive  role.  Conversely,  the 
4  H.  W.  Taft,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 
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individual  who  cannot  bear  to  remain  silent  while  others 
talk,  who  fidgets  uneasily  as  he  waits  for  his  turn  to  say 
something,  who  is  over-eager  to  show  off  his  own  informa- 
tion and  erudition,  and  who  obviously  cares  more  about 
himself  and  his  own  interests  than  he  does  for  others  and 
their  problems,  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  accounted  a  good 
conversationalist  in  any  company.  Such  a  person  often 
seems  to  feel  that  when  anyone  else  tells  a  story,  he  must 
tell  one  still  more  interesting  or  more  humorous,  and  he 
is  usually  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  or  not  what  he 
says  is  relevant  to  the  theme  of  the  conversation.  Josh 
Billings  once  said:  "  A  man  is  a  bore  when  he  talks  so  much 
about  himself  that  you  can't  talk  about  yourself."  Disraeli 
sums  the  matter  up  as  follows:  "  The  art  of  conversation 
consists  of  the  exercise  of  two  fine  qualities.  You  must 
originate  and  you  must  sympathize;  you  must  possess  at 
the  same  time  the  habit  of  communicating  and  the  habit  of 
listening.    The  union  is  rather  rare  but  irresistible." 

Again,  the  good  qualities  of  conversation  are  the  good 
qualities  of  a  good  human  being — sincerity,  sympathy, 
frankness,  freedom;  or  the  absence  of  duplicity,  selfishness, 
secretiveness,  repression,  inhibition,  suspicion,  bitterness, 
hatred.  The  poor  conversationalist  is  mum,  tiresome,  de- 
pressing, shy,  secretive,  because  he  is  basically  that  kind  of 
a  person;  in  this  aspect  as  in  all  other  aspects  of  speech  train- 
ing, we  have  to  deal  rather  fundamentally  with  the  quali- 
ties, powers,  and  abilities  of  the  individual  concerned. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  very  close  to  the  truth  to  say  that 
"  speech  is  a  symptom."  The  following  sentences  from 
Dean  Ainger's  essay  on  "  The  Art  of  Conversation  "  5  con- 
tain good  advice  for  all  those  who  desire  to  become  better 
conversationalists: 

"  I  think  when  we  have  come  away  from  a  conversation  our 
sense  of  its  having  been  a  success,  pleasant  and  interesting,  is 

5  Alfred  Ainger,  Lectures  and  Essays,  Vol.  II,  pp.  290-292.  Copyright 
1905,  The  Macmillan  Company.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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somehow  bound  up  with  certain  qualities  of  the  heart  rather 
than  of  mind  that  have  helped  to  make  it  so.  The  speakers 
were  kind  and  genuine,  the  reverse  of  obtruding,  endowed 
with  tact  and  skill,  and  this  state  of  things  rather  than  the 
stories  we  laughed  at  or  the  new  information  we  gained,  re- 
mains as  the  dominant  impression." 

"  Take  care  of  the  heart,  I  would  almost  say  to  those  who 
aim  at  being  pleasant  in  conversation,  take  care  of  the  heart 
and  the  intellect  will  take  care  of  itself,  for  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion is  closely  bound  up  with  the  deeper,  wider  art  of  giving 
pleasure.  We  have  to  cultivate  first  (and  happily  this  can  be 
cultivated)  the  art  of  give  and  take.  .  .  Modesty,  forbearance, 
kindliness,  tact,  the  desire  to  please  and  the  desire  to  be  pleased, 
will  tell  in  the  long  run  against  mere  brilliancy  or  a  parade 
of  information,  still  more  against  the  affectation  of  universal 
scepticism  and  universal  cynicism  which  wrecks  human  inter- 
course in  so  many  companies  these  days." 

A  glib  fluency  is  no  warranty  of  genuine  talent  for  the  fine 
art  of  conversation.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  writes  about 
a  character  named  Rose  Ann  whose  mother  says  of  her: 
"  She  always  could  talk  plenty  but  she  never  could  con- 
verse." Conversation  should  conform  to  the  fundamental 
law  of  happy  human  relationships;  everything  said  should 
promote  mutual  understanding  and  satisfaction.  The  only 
desirable  form  of  social  conversation  is  that  which  makes 
the  participants  in  it  comfortable  together.  The  golden 
rule  applies  to  conversation  as  to  all  other  social  activities. 
If  you  would  succeed  in  conversation:  be  sincere,  consider 
and  talk  about  the  interests  of  others,  give  others  a  chance 
to  talk,  use  the  best  you  have  in  action,  voice,  and  language, 
study  your  own  conversation  habits  and  those  of  others,  and 
then  practice  the  art  intelligently  and  diligently  with  the 
will  to  improve. 

\t  should  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that 
private  speech  and  public  speech  are  so  close  to  each  other 
in  all  aspects  that  practically  everything  said  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  this  book  applies  equally  to  conversation  and  pub- 
lic speaking.    In  origin,  development,  motivation,  material, 
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objectives  and  technique  they  are  alike.  This  truth  needs 
only  to  be  recognized  to  make  speech  education  and  speech 
re-education  easier. 

FORMAL    INTERVIEWS 

Defined.  —  In  the  formal  interview  we  have  the  type  of 
conversation  which  is  probably  hardest  to  distinguish  from 
public  speaking.  Here,  usually  by  special  appointment, 
two  people  come  together,  the  one  to  give  and  the  other  to 
receive  information  or  opinion  or  both  on  some  definite 
topic.  While  the  purpose  of  a  formal  interview  is  usually 
an  exchange  of  information  or  opinion,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  interview  may  have  a  persuasive  end,  such  as  would  be 
the  case  if  a  student  were  to  interview  the  president  or 
dean  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  some  particular  privilege, 
or  an  applicant  were  to  interview  an  employer  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  position. 

Preparation  for  a  Formal  Interview.  —  On  the  part  of 
the  one  who  seeks  the  interview  (whether  he  comes  for 
information,  justice,  or  employment) ,  very  careful  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  preparation.  He  should  know 
precisely  what  he  wants  and  he  should  prepare  a  well 
thought  out  plan  for  getting  it.  This  should  include  very 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  person  to  be  inter- 
viewed—  his  name,  his  position,  his  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  interview.  It  should  also  include  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  matter  to  be  discussed,  a  survey  of 
the  interviewer's  interest  in  the  matter,  his  knowledge  of  it, 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  participate  on  both  sides  of  the 
give  and  take  which  is  likely  to  develop  in  the  interview. 
Frequently  it  will  be  well  to  write  down  a  list  of  questions 
to  be  brought  up  and  this  list  might  be  carried  in  a  note- 
book or  memorized  before  the  interview. 

The  Interview  Itself.  —  If  the  preparation  in  informa- 
tion and  attitude  is  adequate,  that  is,  if  the  interviewer  is 
well  prepared  intellectually  and  emotionally  for  the  inter- 
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view,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  establish  an  atmosphere  of 
poise,  friendliness,  confidence,  cooperation,  and  frankness 
at  the  beginning  of  the  interview.  Brevity,  courtesy,  and 
definiteness  should  characterize  the  questions  asked.  But 
important  questions  should  not  be  omitted.  The  "  Who," 
"  What,"  "  Where,"  "  When,"  "  Why,"  and  "  How  "  of  the 
journalist  should  be  carefully  checked  over  and  all  worked 
into  the  interview  if  they  prove  to  be  pertinent.  Generally 
speaking,  the  interviewer  succeeds  best  who  comes  to  the 
point  as  speedily  as  possible,  who  does  not  beat  about  the 
bush,  who  is  candid  and  straightforward,  and  who  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  "  time  is  of  the  essence  "  for  the  one 
whom  he  interviews.  While  tact  and  courtesy  are  always 
of  prime  concern,  too  much  finesse  may  be  as  offensive  as 
too  little. 

After  the  material  from  the  interview  has  been  gathered 
by  the  interviewer,  it  should  be  verified  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  any  possible  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  rec- 
ords or  impressions.  If  an  account  of  the  interview  is  to  be 
published,  it  is  well  to  write  it  out  in  full  and  submit  it 
to  the  one  interviewed  for  his  approval. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Come  to  class  prepared  to  make  a  five-minute  speech  on 
the  subject  discussed  in  the  following  editorials.6 

The  Art  of  Conversation 

a.  Mr.  Albert  J.  Nock,  in  the  current  Harper's  Magazine, 
takes  our  country  to  task  for  its  ineptness  at  conversation.  Did 
he  say  this  much  and  stop  we  should  readily  agree,  for  out  of 
all  the  talk  that  floats  down  the  wind  on  these  shores  precious 
little  is  worth  listening  to.  But  he  does  not  stop  there:  he 
rashly  announces  what  conversation  depends  on;  and  this,  it 
appears,  is  a  copiousness  of  general  ideas,  as  distinguished 
from  particular  ideas,  and  an  imagination  able  to  marshal 
them. 

Here  we  dissent.  Ideas,  whether  general  or  particular,  are 
6  Reproduced  by  permission. 
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the  death  of  conversation.  No  matter  how  politely  they  are 
defended  they  produce,  in  essence,  what  we  Americans  call  a 
"  bum  argument."  Conversation  depends  on  one  thing:  high 
good  humor.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  speakers  be  merely  in 
good  humor:  this  will  produce  amiable  banalities,  but  nothing 
more.  They  must  be  in  high  good  humor,  in  that  state  of 
mind  where  the  world  seems  to  be  spinning  just  a  little  faster 
than  it  was  yesterday,  when  wit  spurns  to  be  only  funny  and 
adds  the  whip-cracker  that  turns  a  quip  into  an  uproarious 
crack,  too  noisy  to  be  dignified,  too  trivial  to  be  chronicled. 
Then,  whether  the  company  be  a  group  of  ditch-diggers  or 
poets,  conversation  will  reach  its  loftiest  heights,  and  some 
part  of  it  will  be  worth  hearing. 

—  The  New  York  World 

Knowledge  and  Talk 

b.  Yesterday  in  the  Conning  Tower  appeared  a  conversation 
between  two  gentlemen  who  had  improved  their  minds  by 
reading  Elbert  Hubbard's  scrapbook;  and  after  perusing  this 
offering  we  feel  strengthened  in  our  secret  belief  that  knowl- 
edge is  the  death  of  talk.  Why  this  should  be  true  is  a  mystery, 
yet  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  if  the  man  who 
has  no  knowledge  is  usually  a  bore,  he  is  infinitely  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  man  who  has  knowledge  and  displays  it.  Prob- 
ably the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  conviviality. 
People  d.o  not  enjoy  each  other  rationally,  but  emotionally: 
the  spoken  word,  while  apparently  resting  on  logic,  actually 
rests  on  a  complex  tangle  of  social  feeling;  and  so  long  as  this 
is  kept  tingling  by  what  enters  our  ears,  we  are  enjoying  our- 
selves, but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  numb  and  inert,  then  it  is  time 
to  go  home.  This  accounts  for  the  instinctive  way  in  which 
we  turn  to  humor,  for  humor  is  highly  emotional,  and  as  long 
as  we  laugh  we  feel  good.  It  accounts  also  for  the  ease  with 
which  we  become  sad,  for  sadness  is  emotional,  and  is  best 
evoked  by  discussion  of  the  shortcomings  of  some  person  not 
present.  It  accounts  also  for  the  pleasure  we  get  out  of  hot 
arguments,  for  these  in  essence  are  nothing  but  the  expression 
of  opinion,  and  there  is  nothing  like  opinion  for  inflating  the 
ego  and  causing  a  general  feeling  of  self-satisfaction. 

If  these  generalizations  have  any  sense  in  them,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  knowledge  has  no  place,  either  in  the  drawing- 
room  or  the  near-beer  saloon.    Knowledge  should  be  reserved 
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for  lectures,  book   reviews  and   business  men's   conferences. 
After  6  o'clock  people  should  be  themselves. 

—  The  New  York  World 

2.  Describe  to  the  class  the  best  conversation  which  you  have 
recently  heard;  point  out  the  reasons  for  its  excellence. 

3.  Let  the  class  be  divided  into  three  or  four  groups;  make 
one  student  in  each  group  responsible  for  starting  a  conversa- 
tion. After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  conversation,  reassemble 
the  class,  call  for  comment  and  criticism  from  one  or  two  stu- 
dents from  each  group.  Let  there  be  a  general  class  discussion 
in  regard  to  conversation. 

4.  Read  to  the  class  an  example  of  what  you  consider  good 
conversation  culled  from  fiction  which  you  have  been  reading 
recently.  Explain  carefully  why  you  consider  it  good  conver- 
sation. 

5.  Select  a  passage  of  about  two  paragraphs  in  length  written 
in  indirect  discourse.  Rearrange  these  passages  in  the  form  of 
conversation. 

6.  Write  up  in  two  parts  an  account  of  an  imaginary  formal 
interview  which  you  have  had  with  some  distinguished  man  on 
a  subject  of  considerable  importance.  In  part  one  tell  precisely 
how  you  prepared  for  the  interview.  In  part  two  report  the 
conversation  in  full  as  direct  discourse. 
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DEFINITIONS 

It  seems  necessary  for  the  sake  of  completeness  in  this  part 
of  the  book,  in  which  we  are  discussing  types  of  speech,  to 
make  special  mention  of  the  original,  direct  public  address. 
We  mean  here  the  type  which  is  exemplified  by  an  oration, 
or  a  lecture,  or  a  sermon  —  a  type  amply  illustrated  in 
Part  VI.  The  public  speech  differs,  of  course,  from  pri- 
vate conversation,  in  ways  which  we  have  discussed. 

principles 

Principles  applicable  to  this  type  of  speech  are  found  in 
every  chapter  of  this  book,  but  particularly  are  they  to  be 
found  in  Part  V,  Principles  of  Speech  Composition,  and 
Part  VI,  Kinds  of  Public  Speeches.  It  is  obviously  unneces- 
sary to  attempt  a  restatement  of  such  principles  here. 

THE    CONVERSATIONAL    MODE 

There  is,  however,  one  topic  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of 
public  speeches  which  should  be  re-emphasized  at  this 
point.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  textbooks  that  the  most 
effective  public  speaking  is  in  the  conversational  mode.  To 
that  general  statement  we  wish  most  emphatically  to  sub- 
scribe.   It  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly  that  all  who  wish 
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to  influence  the  opinion  of  other  people  through  the  me- 
dium of  public  speech  should  pattern  their  technique  on 
conversation  at  its  best.  When  students  hear  that  their 
speaking  should  be  conversational,  they  sometimes  make 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  they  are  to  imitate  ordinary, 
matter-of-fact,  uninspired,  lack-lustre  conversation.  They 
should  reflect  that  conversation  is  as  varied  as  are  human 
life  and  personality.  There  is  an  appreciable  difference 
between  the  conversation  of  the  untrained  novitiate  and 
that  of  the  skilled  artist. 

Of  course  it  is  easier  to  demonstrate  what  is  meant  by 
conversational  and  non-conversational  speaking  than  it  is 
to  describe  the  two  types.  The  teacher  should  make  this 
demonstration  and  be  sure  that  every  student  can  identify 
accurately,  and  distinguish  between,  the  conversational 
and  the  non-conversational. 

Speech  came  into  existence  because  of  man's  need  and 
desire  for  communication  with  his  fellows;  its  essential 
function  is, the  organization  of  social  activity.  The  extent 
to  which  complete  cooperation  is  achieved  constitutes  the 
best  single  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  speaking. 
'  The  persuasive  and  explanatory  tongue  is  one  of  the  chief 
levers  of  life  "  in  both  public  and  private  affairs.  The 
drive  for  the  satisfaction  of  one  individual's  needs  in  rela- 
tion  to  other  individuals  is  the  motive  power  which  pro- 
duces speech  habits.  Conversation  —  private  speaking  — 
is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  the  true  prototype  of  all 
speaking. 

Good  public  speaking  is,  therefore,  as  much  like  private 
jspeaking  as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  done  will 
Ipermit.  But  often  the  circumstances  under  which  one  is 
speaking  in  public  make  it  desirable  that  the  variation  from 
ordinary  private  conversation  should  be  considerable.  It 
is  impossible  to  speak  to  twelve  thousand  people  ade- 
quately and  use  the  same  voice,  the  same  action,  or  even 
pie  same  language,  as  would  be  adequate  in  presenting 
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the  same  material  to  one  or  two  people  in  private  conversa- 
tion. In  public  speaking,  therefore,  vocalization,  action, 
and  language  vary  as  much  from  those  of  conversation  as 
is  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  We  should 
not  change  them  merely  for  the  sake  of  changing  them.  A 
safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  have  one's  speaking  on  every  occa- 
sion as  close  in  every  way  to  one's  best  conversation  as  cir- 
cumstances will  allow.  There  seem  to  be  no  qualities 
which  belong  to  either  private  speaking  or  public  speak- 
ing exclusively. 

"  Since  there  is  practically  nothing  true  of  public  speaking 
that  may  not  be  true  at  times  of  conversation,  or  nothing  true 
of  conversation  that  may  not  be  true  of  public  speaking,  we 
can  hardly  hold  the  differences  essential."  x 

Someone  may  aver  that  public  speaking  is  more  impas- 
sioned than  private  speaking,  or  that  it  is  more  dignified, 
more  formal,  more  elegant;  but  it  seems  the  simple  truth  to 
say  that  sometimes  it  is  and  sometimes  it  is  not.  Occasions 
can  easily  be  found  on  which  private  speaking  is  supremely 
impassioned,  dignified,  formal,  or  elegant,  and  occasions 
upon  which  public  speaking  is  almost  totally  lacking  in 
these  qualities. 

A  particular  word  should  probably  be  said  about  mere 
loudness  in  public  speaking  as  contrasted  with  less  volume 
in  private  speaking.  The  only  safe  rule  to  follow  is  that 
the  voice  in  public  speaking  should  be  just  as  loud  as  is 
necessary  in  order  that  those  who  are  supposed  to  hear  may 
hear  easily,  without  effort  or  strain.  Precisely  the  same 
principle  holds  in  private  speaking.  Some  public  speaking 
is  carried  on  in  a  very  quiet  voice;  some  private  speaking 
is  carried  on  in  a  very  loud  voice.  There  is  no  basis  for 
saying  that  when  volume  reaches  a  certain  point  the  speech 
changes  from  conversation  to  public  address. 

Nor  can  the  completeness  or  formality  of  the  preparation 
be  relied  upon  to  establish  a  difference  between  conversa- 

i  Winans,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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tion  and  public  speaking.  Some  public  speeches  (even 
some  good  public  speeches)  are  not  prepared  for  specifi- 
cally at  all,  any  more  than  is  the  most  casual  conversation 
prepared  for.  And  on  the  other  hand,  many  private  con- 
versations, formal  interviews  between  one  person  and  an- 
other, are  very  elaborately  prepared  for  and  organized,  their 
various  themes  being  properly  introduced,  substantiated, 
and  concluded. 

In  sum,  it  seems  impossible  to  think  of  any  one  specific 
quality  or  characteristic  which  clearly  distinguishes  conver- 
sation from  public  speaking.  What  then  is  the  difference 
between  them?  The  only  essential  difference  between 
Jthem  is  in  the  size  of  the  audience.  And  it  is  impossible, 
of  course,  to  say  at  just  what  point  the  number  of  listeners 
changes  the  speech  from  private  conversation  to  public  ad- 
dress. There  are  cases  which  are  clearly  conversation  and 
there  are  other  cases  which  are  clearly  public  speeches.  In 
between  lies  a  twilight  zone  where  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish conversation  from  public  address. 

Two  students  sitting  at  the  dinner  table,  discussing  a 
recent  ruling  of  the  faculty  in  regard  to  the  student  daily 
paper,  are  doubtless  engaging  in  private  conversation. 
Suppose  that  while  they  are  talking  the  dining  room  fills 
up  with  other  students,  and  one  of  those  who  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  faculty  ruling  draws  the  attention  of  the  other 
students  in  the  dining  room  to  what  his  friend  is  saying  and 
urges  the  friend  to  tell  the  group  what  he  has  just  been 
saying  privately.  Has  the  speech  suddenly  become  a  public 
speech?  Probably  some  would  say  it  depends  upon  the 
number  of  people  in  the  dining  room.  If  there  are  only 
four  or  five  others  present,  it  is  probably  still  private  conver- 
sation. If  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  present,  it  is 
probably  public  speaking.  Some  might  be  inclined  to  say 
that  it  would  be  public  speaking  if  the  student  arose  from 
his  chair  and  talked  while  standing,  but  this  certainly  can- 
not be  taken  as  a  definite  test  because  many  important  pub- 
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lie  speeches  are  delivered  with  the  speaker  sitting;  and  of 
course,  many  private  conversations  are  carried  on  with  the 
speaker  standing.  "  Good  conversationalists  ought  to  make 
engaging  public  speakers;  and  many  of  them  do,  when  they 
have  overcome  the  constraint  caused  by  being  confronted 
by  a  numerous  audience."  2 

Directness.  —  The  most  illuminating  word  to  use  in  con- 
nection with  conversational  speaking  or  the  conversational 
mode  is  the  word  "  directness."  Conversational  speaking 
is  direct.  It  seems  to  be  aimed  at  the  particular  persons  to 
whom  the  speaker  is  speaking.  It  has  the  life,  the  inflec- 
tion, the  meaning,  of  intimate,  purposeful  conversation. 
Good  conversational  speaking  therefore  lacks  indirectness; 
it  lacks  the  long-drawn  singsong;  it  lacks  the  prolonged 
vowels,  the  song  notes,  the  hollow  cadences  of  "  minis- 
terial" speaking,  which  are  essentially  exhibitory  rather 
than  communicative.  Speaking  in  the  conversational  mode 
can  be  just  as  loud  and  just  as  impassioned  as  the  powers 
of  the  speaker  permit  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
occasion  justifies.  Let  a  student  who  is  talking  in  a  de- 
tached, high-pitched,  monotonous,  singsong  voice  be  inter- 
rupted and  quietly  asked  a  direct  question.  Let  the  teacher 
say:  "  Pardon  me  a  moment,  but  will  you  just  tell  me  what 
you  said  in  the  last  few  sentences? "  The  answer  of  the 
student  is  almost  sure  to  be  in  the  conversational  mode. 
The  indirect  speaking  which  has  just  been  interrupted  by 
the  teacher  was  indirect  because  it  was  not  aimed  directly 
at  anyone.  The  speaker  was  not  thinking  adequately  of 
influencing  any  hearer  as  he  spoke.  Give  him  the  incentive 
of  direct  communication  which  must  be  achieved  at  once, 
and  his  speaking  immediately  takes  on  conversational 
qualities. 

A  few  years  ago  a  very  celebrated  speaker  was  talking  to 
a  group  of  university  students  in  the  gymnasium  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon.     He  was  giving  a  speech  that  he  probably 

2  H.  W.  Taft,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 
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had  given  many,  many  times.  He  was  declaiming  it  in 
a  very  hollow,  detached,  ringing,  ministerial,  singsong 
fashion.  In  the  midst  of  it  he  became  aware  that  very  cold 
air  was  coming  in  to  a  certain  part  of  the  auditorium.  He 
dropped  his  ministerial  singsong  and  said  in  live,  direct, 
easy,  conversational  manner:  "  If  any  of  you  fellows  back 
there  in  that  corner  of  the  room  (pointing  easily  with  his 
hand)  feel  cold,  just  put  on  your  mackinaws.  Don't  hesi- 
tate to  put  on  your  coats  and  keep  warm.  You  don't  have 
to  dress  up  to  listen  to  me."  Every  one  in  the  room  got  the 
full  import  of  this  remark.  He  had  complete  attention. 
He  was  really  communicating  something  to  his  audience 
with  these  sentences.  But  when  the  coat  situation  had  been 
properly  attended  to,  he  returned  to  his  detached,  minis- 
terial singsong,  and  the  members  of  the  audience  lapsed 
again  into  their  private  reveries  from  which  his  remark 
about  the  mackinaws  had  abruptly  awakened  them.  This 
constitutes  a  perfect  example  of  both  the  difference  in  kind 
and  the  difference  in  effect  of  direct  as  opposed  to  indirect 
speaking. 

Directness  means,  in  Winans'  phrase,  speaking  with  "  a 
lively  sense  of  communication."  It  means  really  saying 
something  to  somebody,  and  not  simply  delivering  a  speech 
in  the  presence  of  somebody.  It  is  intimate  and  at  times 
might  be  called  almost  confidential.  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie's  comment  on  Count  Okuma  (quoted  by  Winans) 
is  significant  testimony: 

"  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  delight  with  which  he  is  always 
heard  upon  the  platform.  He  is  master  of  the  art  of  being 
intimate  with  his  audience  —  which  is  the  secret  ...  of  the 
highest  quality  of  public  speaking."  3 

George  William  Curtis  said  of  Wendell  Phillips  whose 
name  is  indissolubly  associated  with  "  the  conversational 
style  "  in  public  address: 

s  Outlook,  June  13,  1913,  p.  331. 
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"  He  spoke,  and  in  the  measured  cadence  of  his  quiet  voice 
there  was  intense  feeling,  but  no  declamation,  no  passionate 
appeal,  no  superficial  and  feigned  emotion.  It  was  simple 
colloquy  —  a  gentleman  conversing." 

Audibility.  —  Perhaps  in  closing  this  discussion  we 
should  give  a  definite  warning  in  regard  to  speaking  loud 
enough  under  all  circumstances  to  make  yourself  easily  and 
comfortably  heard  by  every  member  of  the  audience. 
Some  people  are  apparently  so  afraid  that  someone  will  sus- 
pect that  they  are  presuming  to  be  public  speakers  that  they 
mumble  or  whisper  in  a  most  offensive  fashion  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  audience.  There  is  hardly  any  other  one  type 
of  discourtesy  so  wholly  inexcusable  and  reprehensible 
which  a  speaker  can  show  to  those  who  are  paying  him  the 
compliment  of  trying  to  listen  to  him  as  not  speaking  loudly 
enough  to  be  understood  by  every  one  in  the  audience. 
The  failure  to  make  oneself  heard  is  almost  always  due  to 
sheer  slovenliness  or  discourtesy.  Very  few  speakers  indeed 
face  audiences  of  any  kind  under  circumstances  which  pre- 
clude their  making  themselves  easily  heard  if  they  would 
give  a  little  intelligent  thought  to  the  task  that  they  are 
presuming  to  perform,  and  do  their  part  of  the  work  with 
ordinary  courtesy  to  their  hearers.  Speaking  in  a  very 
quiet,  excessively  weak  voice,  so  that  only  a  very  few  of  the 
audience  who  are  close  to  you  can  understand  what  you  are 
saying,  is  a  type  of  irritating  impoliteness  which  no  audi- 
ence should  accept  without  resentment.  The  proper  treat- 
ment for  a  speaker  who  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  evidence 
such  disregard  for  his  audience,  should  be  insistent  cries 
of  "  Louder!  "  or  getting  up  abruptly  and  leaving.  Our 
audiences  are  too  polite.  We  hear  too  much  about  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  members  of  audiences  and  too 
little  about  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  speakers.  If 
American  audiences  would  refuse  to  sit  quietly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  men  who  are  not  alert  enough  or  courteous  enough 
to  fulfill  this  primary  obligation  of  the  speaker,  we  would 
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have  fewer  and  better  public  speeches!  Under  no  circum- 
stances permit  a  devotion  to  what  you  think  is  the  conver- 
sational mode  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  yourself 
heard  easily  and  completely  by  every  member  of  your  audi- 
ence from  the  very  first  word  you  speak. 

EXERCISES 

Note.  For  the  reasons  discussed  on  p.  308  it  seems  unwise  to 
give  any  special  exercises  for  this  chapter.  Exercises  in  almost 
every  chapter  of  the  book  constitute  exercises  in  public  address. 
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BASIC    DIFFERENTIA    OF    RADIO    SPEAKING 

Twenty  millions  of  radio  receiving  sets  in  operation;  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  millions  of  people  simultaneously  lis- 
tening to  one  speaker!  This  miracle  of  the  mechanical  age 
brings  with  it  a  new  form  of  speaking  and  multiplies  the 
power  of  the  spoken  word  much  as  the  invention  of  print- 
ing multiplied  the  power  of  the  written  word. 

"  Ten  years  have  reversed  the  trend  of  nearly  five  centu- 
ries; the  spoken  language  has  once  again  become  the  most 
effective  and  far-reaching  means  of  mass  communication. 
We  are  still  in  the  early  experimental  stages  of  the  applica- 
tion of  radio  to  our  daily  life;  we  have  not  yet  learned  how 
best  to  fit  it  into  the  program  of  advancing  civilization. 
Enough  has  happened,  however,  to  prove  beyond  question 
that  radio  communication  is  and  will  remain  one  of  the 
great  influences  on  human  thought  and  that  it  has  already 
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restored  to  the  spoken  word  that  preeminence  which  it  en- 
joyed down  to  the  sixteenth  century."  *  Surely  it  behooves 
us  to  consider  this  problem  of  radio  speech  and  to  weigh 
thoughtfully  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  forms  of  public  address. 

Training  for  radio  speaking  should  not  be  regarded  as 
special  vocational  training  for  the  few.  Today  every  man 
or  woman  who  fills  a  place  of  prominence  in  the  world  is  a 
potential  radio  speaker  and  at  a  moment's  notice  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  become  an  actual  radio  speaker. 

Absence  of  Circular  Audience-Speaker  Responses. — As 
we  have  seen  in  preceding  chapters,  public  speaking  is  nor- 
mally a  type  of  circular  social  behavior  in  which  the  speaker 
stimulates  his  audience,  is  in  turn  stimulated  by  them, 
again  stimulates  them,  and  so  on  so  long  as  the  speaking 
continues.  More  and  more  in  these  days  textbooks  on 
speech  have  stressed  the  significance  and  importance  of  the 
subtle  but  potent  influences  brought  to  bear  by  the  audi- 
ence upon  the  speaker.  Again  and  again  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  best  public 
speaker  is  the  one  who  is  most  sensitive  and  appropriately 
responsive  to  these  influences.  Now  an  increasingly  large 
share  of  public  address  takes  the  form  of  radio  speaking  and 
it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  implications 
of  the  absence  of  this  reciprocal  stimulation  factor. 

Absence  of  Inter-stimulation  among  Members  of  Audi- 
ence. —  In  this  chapter  we  are  not  discussing  the  type  of 
radio  speaking  in  which  an  orator  is  addressing  an  audience 
present  before  him  and  is  merely  incidentally  allowing  a 
radio  audience  to  overhear  what  he  says.  We  are  con- 
cerned rather  with  the  studio  type  of  broadcasting  in  which 
the  audience  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  an  assembly  of  in- 
dividuals among  whom  the  social  forces  of  inter-stimulation 
may  work.    They  are  listening  in  as  separate  individuals  or 

1  Henry  Adams  Bellows,  quoted  in  Radio  Speech,  by  S.  P.  Lawton, 
p.  xxiv.    The  Expression  Company. 
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as  small  family  groups.  Not  only  is  the  radio  audience  im- 
mune from  the  operation  of  this  inter-stimulation  by  which 
crowd  psychology  is  built  up,  but  they  are  equally  free  from 
the  social  inhibitions,  compulsions,  and  conventions  which, 
in  the  old  public  speaking  situation,  speakers  have  relied 
upon  too  often  to  keep  audiences  in  their  seats  until  the 
bitter  end  of  uninteresting  addresses.  By  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  turning  a  dial,  the  members  of  a  radio  audience  can 
and  do  escape  from  a  speech  which  has  ceased  to  hold  their 
attention  and  interest. 

Absence  of  Visible  Speech  Symbols.  —  The  radio  speaker 
in  the  broadcasting  room  or  in  his  own  office  or  home 
stands  or  sits  facing  a  microphone  speaking  to  an  invisible 
audience  made  up  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  whose 
reactions  to  his  message  cannot  be  known  to  him  immedi- 
ately and  for  the  most  part  will  never  be  known  to  him  at 
all.  He  has  to  perform  this  difficult  task  using  only  part  of 
his  speech  resources  —  the  audible  symbols.  There  is  no 
chance  whatever  for  the  employment  of  the  visible  code  of 
speech  in  support  of  the  audible.  The  vocalization  of  the 
speaker  has  to  stand  absolutely  alone.  One  of  the  "  Little 
Books  on  Broadcasting,"  published  by  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  contains  the  following  sentences:  2  "  Few 
of  us  realize  until  put  to  the  task  the  extent  to  which  eye 
and  ear,  when  working  together,  are  influenced  by  the  im- 
pressions that  come  through  the  eye.  We  early  found  by 
experimenting  that  when  the  sense  of  hearing  alone  is  in- 
volved, we  have  a  very  different  and  much  more  difficult 
problem  on  our  hands." 

Mechanical  Problems  of  Radio  Transmission.  —  Won- 
derful as  the  radio  is,  it  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  there  are 
many  difficult  mechanical  problems  in  radio  transmission 
which  have  not  yet  been  perfectly  solved.  The  mechanism 
favors  certain  vibration  frequencies,  particularly  the  lower 

2  Frank  A.  Arnold,  The  Technique  of  Broadcast  Advertising,  No.  6  of 
Little  Books  on  Broadcasting. 
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ones;  it  distorts  certain  sounds;  and  it  has  serious  limita- 
tions in  responding  to  changes  in  intensity.  It  picks  up, 
magnifies,  and  intrudes  upon  the  ear  of  the  listener  such 
incidental  noises  as  coughing,  heavy  breathing,  the  rattling 
of  papers,  etc.  Usually,  it  is  not  so  efficient  in  transmitting 
the  high  pitches  of  women's  voices  as  it  is  in  transmitting 
the  low  pitches  of  men's  voices. 

A  former  Federal  radio  commissioner  was  recently 
quoted  in  a  popular  magazine  as  follows:  3 

"  Plug  in  the  proper  combination  of  electrical  gadgets  in  con- 
nection with  the  microphone,  says  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  almost 
any  political  speaker's  voice  may  be  given  charm  and  per- 
suasiveness. 

"  Vocal  roughness  can  be  ironed  out  and  weak  tones  of  pink- 
tea  chatterers  can  be  built  up  to  oratorical  heights. 

"  Sounds  over  the  radio  can  be  changed  by  placing  in  the 
broadcasting  circuits  devices  that  vary,  permanently  or  at  the 
discretion  of  the  radio-control  engineer,  the  frequency  and  vol- 
ume. The  electrical  devices,  compensators  and  filters,  have 
been  in  common  use  in  connection  with  commercial  radio  pro- 
grams and  in  the  making  of  talking  motion-pictures.  Whether 
they  have  been  used  as  yet  to  build  up  the  vocal  personality 
of  any  of  our  prominent  public  men  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  is  certain  that  the  radio,  even  when  not  doctored,  does 
change  the  speaking  voice,  sometimes  for  better  and  at  other 
times  for  worse. 

"  Radio  and  other  electrically  transmitted  sound  devices  .  .  . 
have  placed  on  pinnacles  of  momentary  fame  singers  and  an- 
nouncers who  must  carry  with  them  amplifying  devices  in 
order  to  be  heard  by  audiences  of  their  '  personal  appear- 
ances.' " 

These  observations  (probably  slightly  exaggerated)  sug- 
gest many  interesting  possibilities  for  the  future  and  should 
banish  the  mistaken  notion  that  radio  speaking  is  exactly 
like  other  speaking  with  the  gestures  left  out! 

A  short  time  ago  the  public  press  carried  a  statement 
from  a  certain  United  States  senator  to  the  effect  that  he 

s  Orestes  H.  Caldwell,  Beautifying  the  Radio  Voice,  Literary  Digest, 
JulY  9'  !932- 
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gets  a  great  "  kick  "  out  of  broadcasting  and  quoted  him  as 
saying  that  he  "  likes  to  face  the  microphone  standing  up 
like  a  real  orator  "  and  imagining  the  largest  crowd  he  has 
ever  seen  and  multiplying  it  by  several  thousands.  This 
is  just  what  he  should  not  do.  A  speech  delivered  in  this 
manner  before  the  microphone  presents  almost  insuperable 
problems  to  the  studio  engineers  and  it  does  not  sound  as  it 
should  when  it  comes  out  of  the  radio  receiving  set  in  the 
more  or  less  quiet  living  room  of  the  average  American 
family.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  informing,  entertaining,  or 
persuasive.  This  speaker  should  be  using  his  imagination 
to  visualize  an  audience  made  up  of  separate  individuals 
and  small  groups;  thus  he  may  be  enabled  to  adapt  his 
speaking  techniques  to  the  situation  as  it  actually  is.  He 
will  talk  in  the  tone  and  manner  which  would  be  appro- 
priate were  he  face  to  face  with  his  hearers. 

PRACTICAL    IMPLICATIONS    OF    BASIC    DIFFERENCES 

Out  of  the  basic  differences  which  we  have  briefly  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing  arise  certain  modifications  of  speaking 
technique  to  which  we  may  now  give  a  more  detailed  treat- 
ment. Of  course,  we  can  do  little  more  than  suggest  what 
some  of  these  modifications  are;  we  must  leave  to  special 
books  dealing  with  them  the  ampler  discussion  which  they 
deserve. 

Simplicity  of  Language  Structure.  —  As  we  have  already 
seen,  instant  intelligibility  is,  under  all  circumstances,  one 
of  the  prime  requisites  of  good  speaking.  Since  the  radio 
speaker  cannot  use  his  visible  action  to  clarify  and  support 
his  language,  he  should  recognize  the  need  for  simplicity 
of  statement.  His  phraseology  should  be  such  as  to  be  un- 
derstood easily  and  instantaneously  by  the  listener.  When 
the  speaker  has  prepared  the  material  to  be  delivered  over 
the  radio,  he  will  usually  do  well  to  go  through  it  and  cut 
up  the  longer  sentences  into  shorter  ones.  Unless  a  radio 
speaker  is  certain  that  his  words  are  going  to  reach  a  rather 
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restricted  and  highly  literate  audience,  he  should  always 
seek  to  use  a  simple  vocabulary  and  short,  concise  sen- 
tences. Mr.  R.  S.  Lambert,  Editor  of  The  Listener,  pub- 
lished by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  says:  "  We 
now  print  all  the  principal  broadcast  talks  in  The  Listener, 
and  we  have  found  the  spoken  word  and  the  printed  word 
to  be  decidedly  unlike.  There  is  a  distinct  difference  be- 
tween what  sounds  well  on  the  microphone  and  what  looks 
good  in  print."  The  radio  speaker  should  remember  that 
his  listeners  cannot  stop  him  and  ask  him  to  repeat  what  he 
has  said.  He  cannot  see  the  worried  and  confused  expres- 
sions on  their  faces  which,  if  he  could  see  them,  might  coun- 
sel him  to  restate  or  reiterate. 

Proper  Timing.  —  Many  times  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  broadcasting  studios  advise  the  radio 
speaker  to  be  more  deliberate  in  his  rate  than  he  would  be 
if  he  were  addressing  a  public  audience.  Recent  experi- 
mental studies  indicate  that  this  is  a  mistaken  notion. 
Good  radio  speakers  talk  more  rapidly  than  do  good  public 
speakers.  They  probably  approximate  the  rate  of  ani- 
mated conversation.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  pauses  in 
radio  speaking  are  shorter  than  are  those  in  public  address. 
What  would  be  recognized  as  an  effective  pause  in  public 
address  might  seem  like  an  awkward  hesitation  in  a  radio 
speech.  Those  listening  to  the  public  speaker  can  tell  from 
his  facial  expression,  gesticulation,  etc.,  that  he  is  deliber- 
ately pausing.  We  cannot  be  so  sure  what  has  happened 
when  the  utterance  of  the  radio  speaker  is  interrupted. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  radio  speaker  should  race 
through  his  material  without  any  pauses  whatever.  He 
should  rather  study  the  situation  and  be  sure  that  he  is 
using  pause  effectively.  Again,  he  should  remember  that 
he  is  engaging  in  an  enlarged  conversation  with  people  who 
are  brought  close  to  him  by  the  mechanics  of  the  radio 
rather  than  making  himself  heard  in  a  vast  auditorium  be- 
fore a  host  of  auditors. 
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Vocal  Variety.  —  In  all  kinds  of  speaking,  vocal  variety 
is  desirable.  In  radio  speaking  vocal  variations  are  some- 
what more  difficult  to  control  because  of  the  mechanical 
problems  involved.  The  microphone  magnifies  changes  in 
intensity,  but  the  range  of  intensity  to  which  it  can  respond 
efficiently  is  rather  limited.  Sudden  bursts  of  loud  talking 
result  in  blasting  the  diaphragm  and  ruin  the  effect.  Nev- 
ertheless, changes  in  quality,  pitch,  and  rate  help  the  radio 
speaker.  Changes  in  volume  are  also  good  if  they  are  not 
too  great  or  too  sudden. 

Many  speakers  who  have  had  long  experience  in  appear- 
ing before  the  public  have  been  unsuccessful  in  broadcast- 
ing either  because  they  have  not  understood  the  mechanics 
of  radio  transmission  or  because  through  force  of  estab- 
lished habit,  they  have  been  unable  to  adapt  their  tech- 
niques to  the  task.  And,  conversely,  there  are  many  who, 
although  inexperienced  on  the  public  platform,  have  be- 
come highly  successful  as  radio  speakers  because  they  have 
learned  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  in  addressing  "  their 
invisible  audience  "  beyond  the  microphone. 

Distinct  Enunciation.  —  The  radio  speaker  should  enun- 
ciate properly  and  distinctly.  He  must  pay  more  attention 
to  this  feature  of  his  speaking  than  he  does  in  the  usual  pub- 
lic address.  Certain  articulate  sounds  and  combinations  of 
sounds,  particularly  those  involving  voiceless  consonants 
and  sibilants,  have  to  be  handled  with  particular  delicacy 
if  they  are  not  to  be  distorted  in  transmission.  Nowhere 
is  Hamlet's  advice  about  speaking  "  trippingly  on  the 
tongue  "  more  needed  than  in  the  broadcasting  studio. 

Interestingness.4 —  The  demand  for  interestingness  be- 
sets the  radio  speaker  at  every  turn  of  the  way.  The 
speaker  on  the  public  platform  who  is  guilty  of  a  temporary 
lapse  in  interestingness  may  not  lose  his  audience  perma- 
nently. Usually  they  are  too  polite  to  get  up  and  leave  the 
room  and  their  continued  presence  gives  the  speaker  a 
4  See  "  Factors  of  Interestingness  "  in  Chapter  XIII. 
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chance  to  win  back  their  attention.  The  case  of  the  radio 
speaker  is  quite  different.  When  the  auditor  tunes  him 
out,  he  has  no  chance  to  redeem  his  failure  by  introducing 
devices  designed  to  renew  the  listener's  interest. 

Restricted  Content.  —  Any  speaker  does  well  to  consider 
carefully  just  how  much  ground  he  can  cover  adequately 
in  the  available  time.  He  should  realize  that  it  is  much 
better  to  restrict  the  scope  of  his  speech  and  drive  home  a 
few  points  than  it  is  to  touch  ineffectively  on  a  larger  num- 
ber of  points.  This  principle  seems  to  apply  with  special 
force  to  the  technique  of  radio  address. 

Partitions  and  Summaries.  —  In  a  radio  address,  the  par- 
tition and  the  summary  can  scarcely  be  overemphasized. 
The  skillful  radio  speaker  begins  by  outlining  clearly  what 
he  is  planning  to  say  and,  when  he  has  said  it,  he  sum- 
marizes his  material  just  as  succinctly  as  he  can. 

Good  Reading*  —  It  is  almost  a  universal  practice  in 
broadcasting  studios,  where  the  commercial  value  of  time  is 
keenly  felt,  to  require  the  speaker  either  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress from  memory  or  to  read  it  from  a  manuscript.  Al- 
though a  number  of  authorities  on  broadcasting  have 
expressed  themselves  as  being  in  favor  of  less  manuscript 
reading  and  more  extempore  radio  speaking,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  there  will  be  any  general  change  in  the  present 
practice.  Most  of  the  growing  prejudice  against  the  read- 
ing of  manuscripts  over  the  radio  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
done  by  such  poor  readers.  The  remedy  lies  not  in  the 
abandoning  of  the  manuscript  but  rather  in  recognizing 
the  essential  nature  of  the  problem  and  in  developing  the 
techniques  of  good  reading. 

EXERCISES 

All  the  essential  features  of  a  radio  speaking  situation  can 
be  reproduced  by  putting  the  microphone  of  an  amplifying 
system  in  one  room  and  the  receiving  set  in  another  room.    If 

5  See  Chapter  XVIII. 
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this  equipment  is  not  available,  probably  the  next  best  modus 
operandi  is  to  have  the  "  radio  "  speaker  talk  to  individuals  or 
small  groups  of  his  classmates  from  behind  a  screen  or  curtain. 
This  procedure  will  give  the  speaker  and  his  auditors  some 
concrete  idea  as  to  what  a  speech  situation  is  like  when  it  lacks 
the  elements  of  reciprocal  stimulation  and  inter-stimulation 
and  when  the  speaker  cannot  make  use  of  the  visible  symbols. 

1.  Prepare  the  manuscript  of  a  five  minute  expository  radio 
speech  and  read  it  to  the  class  over  the  "  radio  "  or  from  behind 
a  screen. 

2.  Repeat  exercise  No.  i  with  a  five  minute  speech  designed 
to  secure  action. 

3.  Give  a  five  minute  talk  on  your  experiences  as  a  radio 
speaker. 

4.  Study  the  technique  of  some  skilled  radio  speaker  and 
tell  the  class  what  you  think  the  factors  of  his  effectiveness  are. 

5.  Make  a  ten  minute  radio  speech  on  the  subject:  "  My 
Favorite  Radio  Program."    Explain  and  justify  your  choice. 

6.  Give  a  five  minute  radio  reading  of  vigorous  and  vivid 
oratorical  prose. 

7.  Repeat  exercise  No.  6  with  lyric  poetry. 

8.  Repeat  exercise  No.  6  with  descriptive  prose. 

9.  Repeat  exercise  No.  6  with  descriptive  poetry. 

10.  Give  a  ten  minute  radio  reading  from  a  play.  (Not 
more  than  3  characters.) 

11.  Write  up  an  historical  event  in  the  form  of  a  dramatiza- 
tion and  read  it  to  a  "  radio  audience."  Let  different  students 
present  the  different  characters. 

12.  As  an  announcer,  make  a  preliminary  speech  setting  the 
stage  for  the  broadcast  of  an  exciting  event,  athletic  or  other- 
wise. 

13.  Broadcast  part  of  a  football,  basketball,  or  baseball  game. 

14.  Give  a  radio  survey  of  the  day's  news. 

15.  Acting  as  the  announcer,  introduce  some  famous  speaker 
to  the  "  radio  audience." 

16.  Let  two  members  of  the  class  prepare  and  present  a  radio 
interview,  one  of  them  taking  the  part  of  a  reporter  and  the 
other  the  part  of  some  distinguished  man  or  woman. 
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READING    AS    A    TYPE    OF    SPEECH 

It  should  be  plain  from  the  beginning  that  in  this  chapter 
we  are  dealing  with  a  type  of  speech.  When  a  speaker  is 
using  language  prepared  in  advance  of  the  actual  speaking, 
he  is  really  reading,  whether  he  himself  or  someone  else  has 
prepared  the  language.  Reading  to  others  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  speaker  shall  be  looking  at  a  printed 
page.  It  simply  means  that  he  is  using  language  which  has 
been  written  before  he  speaks  it.  In  delivering  an  original 
speech  from  memory;  in  declaiming  the  speech  of  someone 
else;  in  interpretative  and  dramatic  reading,  with  or  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  printed  page;  in  speaking  the  lines 
of  a  drama  upon  the  stage;  in  all  of  these  the  speaker  is 
using  language  prepared  in  advance  and  is  therefore  read- 
ing. When  the  reader  is  not  the  author  of  the  language 
which  he  reads  he  stands  between  the  author  and  the  audi- 
ence in  a  relationship  which  implies  that  he  understands 
the  author's  meaning  and  is,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  trans- 
lating the  symbols  of  writing  into  the  symbols  of  speech. 

Relation  of  This  Chapter  to  Other  Parts  of  This  Book. 
—  Since  reading  is  really  a  type  of  speech,  everything  that 
has  been  said  in  this  book  concerning  the  use  of  speech 
symbols  applies  to  the  problems  of  reading.  All  of  the  good 
books  in  the  field  of  reading  give  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  elementary  speech  matters.  Written  or  printed  symbols 
are  a  secondary  code  based  upon  the  symbols  of  spoken  lan- 
guage. They  call  up  meanings  just  as  the  spoken  symbols 
do  through  the  mechanism  of  the  conditioned  response, 
but,  since  they  constitute  a  secondary  code,  they  are  one 
step  further  away  from  the  responses  which  make  up  mean 
ing  than  are  their  spoken  prototypes. 

The  Mechanics  of  Speech.  —  In  attacking  the  problem 
of  understanding  what  reading  really  is,  the  student  should 
review  all  of  the  materials  in  Part  II  of  this  text.  Every- 
thing that  he  can  find  out  about  mental  processes  is  likely 
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0  be  valuable  in  understanding  the  mental  processes  of  the 
eader  and  even  those  of  the  author  as  they  are  evidenced  by 
he  language.  It  will  be  well  to  consider  the  problems  of 
isible  action  and  vocalization  as  they  affect  the  work  of  the 
eader,  remembering  always  that  the  reader  is  translating 
tie  written  or  printed  symbols  into  the  visible  and  audible 
vmbols  of  speech.  A  complete  command  of  these  mechan- 
:s  of  speech  is  essential  to  excellence  in  reading. 

Language  in  Speech.  —  We  have  already  indicated  that 
tie  one  who  reads  to  others  is  essentially  a  speaker.  Now 
tie  reader  frequently  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  task 
f  uttering  language  which  has  been  prepared  by  an  author 
/ith  little  or  no  regard  for  those  qualities  of  spoken  style 
rhich  are  to  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XXV  of  this  text.  It 
>  obviously  difficult  to  speak  language  which  cannot  be 
sndered  instantly  intelligible  to  a  hearer.  Most  good 
leakers  cultivate  the  use  of  short  sentences  and  simple 
^ntax  and  thus  develop  breathing  habits,  inflectional 
lodulations,  etc.,  which  are  often  quite  inadequate  for  the 
ffective  vocalization  of  language  patterns  different  from 
leir  own.  We  have  conceded  that  there  is  a  place  for 
lese  more  involved  language  forms  in  written  composi- 
on,  but  they  may  at  times  present  practically  insoluble 
roblems  for  the  interpretative  reader.  In  attempting  to 
sad  such  language,  the  tendency  is  to  break  up  the  long, 
Dmplicated  sentences  into  more  or  less  meaningless  phrases 
nd,  by  so  doing,  to  fail  completely  in  the  essential  task  of 
le  reader.  Material  of  this  type  should  be  read  with  great 
eliberation  and  with  exceeding  care  for  the  continuity  of 
le  author's  thought.  As  an  example  of  what  we  have  in 
lind,  note  Whitman's  description  of  the  assassination  of 
Jbraham  Lincoln: 

"  Through  the  general  hum  following  the  stage  pause,  with 
le  change  of  positions,  etc.,  came  the  muffled  sound  of  a 
istol  shot  which  not  one-hundredth  part  of  the  audience  heard 
t  the  time  —  and  yet  a  moment's  hush  —  somehow,  surely  a 
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vague,  startled  thrill  —  and  then,  through  the  ornamented, 
draperied,  starr'd  and  striped  space-way  of  the  President's  box, 
a  sudden  figure,  a  man  raises  himself  with  hands  and  feet,  and 
stands  a  moment  on  the  railing,  leaps  below  to  the  stage  (a  dis- 
tance of  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet) ,  falls  out  of  position, 
catching  his  boot-heel  in  the  copious  drapery  (the  American 
flag) ,  falls  on  one  knee,  quickly  recovers  himself,  rises  as  if 
nothing  had  happen'd  (he  really  sprains  his  ankle,  but  unfelt 
then)  ,  —  and  so  the  figure,  Booth,  the  murderer  dress'd  in  plain 
black  broadcloth,  bare-headed,  with  a  full  head  of  glossy,  raven 
hair,  and  his  eyes  like  some  mad  animal's  flashing  with  light 
and  resolution,  yet  with  a  certain  strange  calmness,  holds  aloft 
in  one  hand  a  large  knife  —  walks  along  not  much  back  from 
the  footlights  —  turns  fully  toward  the  audience  his  face  of 
statuesque  beauty,  lit  by  those  basilisk  eyes,  flashing  with  des- 
peration, perhaps  insanity  —  launches  out  in  a  firm  and  steady 
voice  the  words,  Sic  semper  tyrannis  —  and  then  walks  with 
neither  slow  nor  very  rapid  pace  diagonally  across  to  the  back 
of  the  stage,  and  disappears."  1 

Now  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anyone  in  a  normal 
speech  situation  describing  the  scene  in  language  so  in- 
volved and  sustained  as  this.  Yet  a  reader  may  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  making  this  just  as  intelligible  as  pos- 
sible to  someone  else.  To  do  so  will  necessitate  the  judi- 
cious use  of  all  the  visible  and  audible  symbols  of  speech. 
It  may  be  suggested  that,  when  it  would  be  permissible  to 
change  the  language  itself  in  order  to  make  it  more  easily 
intelligible,  the  reader  should  break  up  such  a  long  sen- 
tence into  a  number  of  shorter  ones. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Speech  Situation.  —  The  student 
should  review  Part  III  of  the  text,  especially  the  chapters  on 
Perception  and  Attention.  A  knowledge  of  the  perceptual 
process  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  how  the  reader 
gets  the  meanings  from  the  page  and  how  in  turn  he  stimu- 
lates the  reactor  into  developing  somewhat  similar  mean- 
ings. The  reader  will  also  realize  that  he  must  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  printed  page  if  he  is  going  to  secure  and 

i  Quoted  by  S.  H.  Clark  in  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page,  pp. 
96-97.    Row,  Peterson  and  Company. 
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hold  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  he  reads.  He  must  not 
let  the  book  or  paper  from  which  he  is  reading  stand  be- 
tween himself  and  the  audience.  He  should  aim  to  inter- 
pret the  author  to  the  audience,  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  render  the  author's  meanings  as  transparent  and 
effective  as  possible. 

KINDS    OF    READING 

We  may  read  for  two  quite  different  purposes.  First,  to 
get  meanings  for  ourselves;  and  secondly  to  give  meanings 
to  others  (to  stimulate  others  to  develop  meanings  for  them- 
selves) .  The  first  kind  of  reading  is  usually  called  silent 
reading;  the  second,  interpretative  reading. 

Reading  to  One's  Self  (Silent  Reading).  —  Silent  reading 
is  hardly  an  accurate  term  with  which  to  designate  the  first 
kind  because  we  may  read  material  aloud  for  the  sake  of 
getting  more  complete  meanings  than  we  could  get  without 
the  actual  experience  of  vocalizing  it.  A  poem,  for  exam- 
ple, can  scarcely  be  understood  and  reacted  to  satisfactorily 
merely  by  looking  at  the  black  marks  on  the  white  paper, 
meanwhile  inhibiting  the  overt  activity  which  would  be 
involved  in  reading  the  poem  aloud.  To  get  meanings 
from  the  printed  page  in  this  quiet  way  is  an  achievement 
which  scarcely  can  be  expected  of  anyone  save  practiced 
and  trained  readers. 

Hiram  Corson  well  says:  "  To  him  (Shakespeare)  lan- 
guage was  for  the  ear,  not  for  the  eye.  The  written  word 
was  to  him  what  it  was  to  Socrates,  '  the  mere  image  or 
phantom  of  the  living,  animated  word.'  "  2  "  Reading  must 
supply  all  the  deficiencies  of  written  or  printed  language. 
It  must  give  life  to  the  letter.  How  comparatively  little  is 
addressed  to  the  eye  in  print  or  manuscript,  of  what  has  to 
be  addressed  to  the  ear  by  a  reader.  There  are  no  indica- 
tions of  tone,  quality  of  voice,  inflection,  pitch,  time,  or  any 

2  Hiram  Corson,  The  Voice  and  Spiritual  Education,  p.  114.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
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other  of  the  vocal  functions  demanded  for  a  full  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  interpretation.  A  poem  is  not  truly  a 
poem  until  it  is  voiced  by  an  accomplished  reader  who  has 
adequately  assimilated  it  —  and  who  has  to  some  extent 
been  born  again  according  to  his  individual  spiritual  con- 
stitution and  experiences.  The  potentiality,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  printed  poem,  must  be  vocally  realized."  3  Again, 
"  In  silent  reading  an  appreciation  of  matter  and  form  must 
be  largely  due  to  an  imaginative  transference  to  the  ear  of 
what  is  taken  in  by  the  eye."  4  Unless  the  reader  has  been 
trained  to  make  this  imaginative  transfer  it  is  out  of  the 
question  for  him  to  realize  such  factors  as  tone  and  rhythm 
in  printed  material  without  reading  them  orally. 

The  Foundations  of  Interpretative  Reading.  —  It  is  clear 
that  if  a  speaker  is  going  to  translate  the  symbols  of  print 
into  the  symbols  of  speech  accurately  and  effectively  he 
must  first  be  sure  that  he  has  developed  in  his  own  mind 
those  meanings  which  the  author  desires  to  have  him  make 
known  to  others.  This  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that 
he  should  read  the  material  to  himself  before  he  reads  it  to 
others.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  know  the  words  on  the 
printed  page,  although  that  is  essential,  but  he  should  have 
made  out  for  himself  all  of  the  details  of  the  author's  mean- 
ing before  he  undertakes  to  express  them  for  others.  He 
is  in  precisely  the  situation  of  an  interpreter  who  listens  to 
what  a  speaker  has  to  say  in  German  and  then,  for  the 
benefit  of  someone  who  understands  English  only,  trans- 
lates his  remarks  into  English.-  The  success  with  which  he 
does  the  job  is  determined  by  two  factors:  first,  how  well 
does  he  understand  what  the  speaker  has  said  in  German; 
and  secondly,  how  complete  is  his  command  of  English? 
Just  so,  the  foundations  of  all  skill  in  interpretative  reading 
are,  first,  the  ability  to  read  for  one's  self;  and  secondly,  the 
ability  to  speak  expressively.  "  The  main  thing  in  effective 
reading  is  to  size  up  the  mood  of  the  page  and  keep  always 

3  Hiram  Corson,  op.  cit.,  p.  29.  4  Ibid.,  p.  114. 
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n  mind  the  purpose  of  the  author.    To  depart  from  it  is 
o  be  ineffective  as  well  as  confusing."  5 

The  Role  of  the  Reader's  Experience.  —  It  should  be 
)lain  from  what  we  have  said  in  the  chapter  on  Perception 
hat  the  reader  has  no  way  of  realizing  the  author's  meaning 
except  by  allowing  the  author's  symbols  to  stimulate  him 
md  stir  up  meanings.  Since  all  perception  is  an  active 
)rocess,  of  course  getting  the  author's  meaning  is  an  active 
>rocess. 

'  We  read,  then,  quite  literally,  with  our  own  experience. 
Ve  read  with  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  and  smelled  and 
asted  and  felt.  We  read  with  the  emotions  we  have  had  — 
yith  the  love  we  have  loved,  the  fear  we  have  feared,  the  hate 
/e  have  hated.  We  read  with  the  observations  we  have  made 
nd  the  deductions  we  have  drawn  from  them;  with  the  ideas 
/e  have  evolved  and  the  ideals  we  have  built  into  them;  with 
he  sympathies  we  have  developed  and  the  prejudices  we  have 
ailed  to  rid  ourselves  of. 

'  Learning  to  read  '  in  the  common-school  sense  —  learning, 
st  us  put  it,  to  read  print  and  learning  to  read  handwriting  — 
las  exactly  as  much  (and  exactly  as  little)  to  do  with  our 
eading  of  a  novel  as  it  has  with  Forbes-Robertson's  '  reading  ' 
f  Shakespeare. 

"  Learning  to  read,  in  the  real  sense,  means  enlarging  our 
quipment,  and  learning  creatively  to  use  it. 

"  We  receive  in  reading;  but  we  receive,  not  directly  by  what 
he  author  tells  us,  but  indirectly,  by  the  new  uses  that  he 
timulates  us  into  putting  our  experience  to."  6 

Mr.  Kerfoot,  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  has  in  his 
elightful  book  "How  to  Read"  thrown  a  great  deal  of 
ight  upon  the  nature  of  the  reading  process.  He  explains 
hat  when  a  child  is  asked  to  read  the  word  c-a-t,  he  re- 
ponds  in  terms  of  whatever  experience  he  has  on  hand, 
f  he  has  never  seen  a  real  cat  he  may  have  nothing  but  the 
isual  image  of  a  cat's  picture  called  up  by  the  sight  of  the 

5  Algernon  Tassin,  The  Oral  Study  of  Literature,  p.  28.  F.  S.  Crofts 
ad  Company. 

6  J.  B.  Kerfoot,  quoted  in  R.  L.  Lyman's  The  Mind  at  Work,  p.  209. 
:ott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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word.  If  he  has  a  cat  at  home,  obviously  the  word  may 
have  conditioned  all  of  his  past  responses  to  the  animal 
and  his  experiences  enable  him  to  develop  a  very  rich 
meaning  for  the  word.  It  is  very  true  that  "  we  read  in 
terms  of  our  own  equipment  and  not  in  terms  of  the  au- 
thor's equipment."  7 

A  Reading  Vocabulary.  —  Before  we  can  react  to  the 
printed  page  as  the  author  wants  us  to  react,  we  must  under- 
stand the  printed  symbols.  Most  people  have  a  much 
larger  vocabulary  for  reading  than  they  have  for  speaking. 
One  sine  qua  non  of  a  reader  is  a  large  vocabulary.  The 
process  by  which  this  can  be  acquired  has  been  described  in 
detail  in  Chapter  III. 

Inner  Speech  in  Silent  Reading.  —  We  have  said  that  we 
can  get  meaning  only  by  doing  something  in  response  to 
stimulation.  We  all  learn  to  do  our  reading  orally,  and  as 
we  grow  older  we  learn  to  reduce  the  overt  activity  more 
and  more  until  we  have  eliminated  the  obvious  vocal  op- 
erations. However,  some  remnants  of  these  earlier  proc- 
esses always  persist.  "  Any  discussion  of  the  perceptual 
process  in  reading  which  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the 
function  of  inner  speech  must  be  essentially  incomplete. 
That  inner  speech  plays  an  important  part  in  reading  and 
in  thinking  generally  becomes  obvious  once  we  turn  our 
attention  to  these  processes.  And  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  expectation  that  it  should  do  so.  Thinking,  speaking, 
and  reading  are  three  forms  of  language  activity  —  each 
proceeding  in  terms  of  symbols  of  one  kind  or  other,  most 
commonly  the  word.  When  we  think,  we  discuss  things 
with  ourselves;  when  we  speak,  we  discuss  things  with 
others;  and  when  we  read,  we  follow  the  discussions  of 
someone  else.  In  connection  with  the  first  two,  we  use  the 
spoken  word  as  a  symbol,  and  in  connection  with  the  third, 
the  written  word. 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  written 

?  Kerfoot,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 
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word  is  a  mere  transcription  of  the  spoken  word,  and  that 
the  two  are  intimately  associated.  Moreover,  most  of  us 
:hink  and  speak  much  more  than  we  read,  so  that  the 
spoken  word  is  much  more  firmly  embedded  than  the 
written  word.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  per- 
:eption  of  the  written  word  should  be  accompanied  by 
some  degree  of  articulation  and  hearing."  8 

It  would  seem  that  in  some  form  and  to  some  degree  this 
jo-called  inner  speech  will  be  present  in  the  realization  of 
iny  meanings  from  the  printed  page. 

Silent  Reading  Active  not  Passive.  —  Kerfoot,  Lyman, 
ind  others  have  done  much  to  enforce  the  idea  that  silent 
reading  is  an  active  process.  The  former  says:  "  Reading 
is  a  co-partnership.  What  we  receive  from  it  is  in  the 
lature  of  dividends  on  a  joint  investment."  9    Ruskin  says: 

"  And  be  sure,  also,  if  the  author  is  worth  anything,  that  you 
will  not  get  at  his  meaning  all  at  once  —  nay,  that  at  his  whole 
neaning  you  will  not  for  a  long  time  arrive  in  any  wise.  Not 
:hat  he  does  not  say  what  he  means,  and  in  strong  words,  too; 
Dut  he  cannot  say  it  all,  and  what  is  more  strange,  will  not, 
Dut  in  a  hidden  way,  and  in  parable,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
lure  the  cruel  reticence  in  the  breasts  of  wise  men  which  makes 
:hem  always  hide  their  deeper  thought. 

"  They  do  not  give  it  you  by  way  of  help,  but  of  reward,  and 
will  make  themselves  sure  that  you  deserve  it,  before  they  allow 
^ou  to  reach  it. 

"  But  it  is  the  same  with  the  physical  type  of  wisdom,  gold, 
rhere  seems,  to  you  and  me,  no  reason  why  the  electric  forces  of 
:he  earth  should  not  carry  whatever  there  is  of  gold  within  it 
it  once  to  the  mountain  tops,  so  that  kings  and  people  might 
mow  that  all  the  gold  they  could  get  was  there;  and  without 
iny  trouble  of  digging,  or  anxiety,  or  chance,  or  waste  of  time, 
:ut  it  away,  and  coin  as  much  as  they  needed.  But  Nature  does 
not  manage  it  so.  She  puts  it  in  little  fissures  in  the  earth,  no- 
3ody  knows  where.  You  may  dig  long  and  find  none;  you  must 
dig  painfully  to  find  any. 

"  And  it  is  just  the  same  with  men's  best  wisdom.    When  you 

8  W.  A.  Smith,  The  Reading  Process,  pp.  144-145.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

9  J.  B.  Kerfoot,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 
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come  to  a  good  book,  you  must  ask  yourself,  '  Am  I  inclined  to 
work  as  an  Australian  miner  would?  Are  my  pickaxes  and 
shovels  in  good  order,  and  am  I  in  good  trim  myself,  my 
sleeves  well  up  to  the  elbow,  and  my  breath  good,  and  my 
temper?  '  And  keeping  the  figure  a  little  longer,  the  metal  you 
are  in  search  of  being  the  author's  mind  or  meaning,  his  words 
are  as  the  rock  which  you  have  to  crush  and  smelt  in  order 
to  get  at  it.  And  your  pickaxes  are  your  own  care,  wit,  and 
learning;  your  smelting  furnace  is  your  own  thoughtful  soul. 
Do  not  hope  to  get  at  any  good  author's  meaning  without  those 
tools  and  that  fire;  often  you  will  need  sharpest,  finest  chiseling 
and  patientest  fusing  before  you  can  gather  one  grain  of  the 
metal."  10 

We  must  never  forget  that  if  we  are  going  to  get  the 
meaning  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  detail  and  completeness 
to  justify  us  in  reading  interpretatively  to  others,  we  must 
do  something  more  than  passively  expose  ourselves  to  the 
printed  page.  We  must  go  at  it  with  a  serious  determina- 
tion to  get  the  meaning;  that  is,  to  respond  as  the  author  is 
calling  upon  us  to  respond.  Only  when  we  get  over  the  no- 
tion that  reading  is  a  passive  receptive  process,  can  we  really 
interpret  an  author  to  other  people. 

Reading  to  Others  (Interpretative  Reading).  —  This 
second  kind  of  reading  is  the  kind  described  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  chapter  as  a  type  of  speech.  Our  reason 
for  discussing  reading  to  one's  self  is  that  it  is  always  pre- 
requisite to  interpretative  reading. 

Objectives.  —  The  real  purpose  of  one  who  reads  to 
others  should  be  to  make  it  easier  and  more  certain  for 
them  to  develop  the  meanings  which  the  author  wants  de- 
veloped than  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  reading  to 
themselves.  The  reader  has  at  his  disposal  all  the  symbols 
of  speech,  which  are  more  explicit  and  far  more  powerful 
in  the  way  of  influencing  other  people  than  are  the  lifeless 
symbols  of  the  printed  page.  The  reader  does  what  the 
author  would  do  if  he  were  present  and  a  master  of  speech. 

10  Sesame  and  Lilies,  pp.  53-55,  J.  W.  Linn,  Editor.  Lake  English 
Classics,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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Pliny  the  Younger  once  wrote:  "We  are  much  more  af- 
fected by  words  which  we  hear,  for  though  what  we  read  in 
books  may  be  more  pointed,  yet  there  is  something  in  the 
voice,  the  look,  the  carriage,  and  the  gesture  of  the  speaker 
that  makes  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind."  There  is 
really  no  excuse  for  any  reading  which  does  not  clarify  and 
render  more  effective  the  symbols  of  the  printed  page.  If 
it  is  no  easier  for  those  who  look  and  listen  to  respond  to 
the  author's  message  when  it  has  been  translated  into  speech 
than  it  would  be  were  they  reading  it  for  themselves,  then 
it  would  be  better  to  give  copies  of  the  material  to  the  audi- 
ence and  let  them  read  it  for  themselves. 

We  should  say,  perhaps,  that  in  some  cases,  due  to  the 
ambiguities  and  uncertainties  of  written  language,  it  is  very 
iimcult  for  the  reader  to  tell  which  of  several  possible 
neanings  was  intended  by  the  author.  When  the  reader 
las  exhausted  all  possible  ways  of  determining  which  mean- 
ing the  writer  really  had  in  mind,  he  may  of  course  choose 
:he  alternative  which  most  appeals  to  him.  Until  he  has 
exhausted  these  possibilities,  however,  he  is  in  duty  bound 
:o  stick  to  the  purpose  and  ideas  of  the  author  so  far  as  he 
ras  been  able  to  discover  them.  '  The  theory  of  reading 
iloud  can  be  entirely  summed  up  in  one  statement.  The 
reader  is  taking  the  place  of  the  writer  and  simply  talking 
what  he  has  to  say.  Literature  is  talk  made  permanent.  .  . 
The  first  task  of  the  silent  reader  is,  then,  to  discover  the 
inflection  and  emphasis  the  writer  intended."  lx 

Interpretation  and  Impersonation.  —  A  good  deal  of  con- 
tusion frequently  enters  into  the  work  of  the  reader  through 
1  failure  to  distinguish  between  interpretation,  on  the  one 
rand,  and  impersonation  and  acting,  on  the  other.  In  in- 
terpretation the  reader  maintains  his  own  character  and 
rimply  speaks  the  author's  language  without  any  attempt 
to  act  like  another  person.  The  interpretative  method  is 
applicable  to  the  reading  of  lyric  poetry,  essays,  most  stories, 

11  Algernon  Tassin,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 
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in  fact  to  almost  anything  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  reader  to  look  and  sound  like  somebody  other  than 
himself.  In  discussing  this  matter  Professor  Gertrude 
Johnson  says:  12  "  In  an  article  in  The  Dial,  Miss  Amy 
Lowell,  who  appreciates  fully  the  necessity  of  oral  rendi- 
tion of  literature,  makes  a  great  distinction  between  the 
impersonative  and  interpretative  nature  of  presentation. 
She  says:  '  Reading  is  not  acting,  and  the  point  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon.  The  pitfall  of  all  elocution 
taught  teachers  is  that  they  fail  to  see  this  distinction.  In  a 
play  one  can  rely  to  a  certain  extent  upon  acting  and  upon 
one's  fellow  actors.  In  reading  one  is  all  alone  and  one 
must  not  act.  I  do  not  mean  that  one  should  not  read  with 
expression.  I  mean  that  it  is  more  dangerous  to  overdo 
dramatic  expression  than  to  under-do  it.  The  reader  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  impersonator.  Impersonators  act 
out  their  parts,  although  they  are  all  alone  upon  the  stage. 
They  are  approaching  the  brains  of  their  audience  from 
the  same  standpoint  as  the  actor.  They  are  acting,  in  fact. 
In  a  play  the  audience  is  intended  to  see  the  march  of  events 
with  the  physical  eye.  In  reading,  the  audience  must  see 
nothing  with  its  eye  which  detracts  from  its  mental  vision. 
The  dramatic  quality  of  the  piece  must  be  given  just  in  so 
far  as  it  stimulates  the  imagination,  but  never  so  far  as  to 
call  attention  to  the  reader  as  an  actual  personality.  It  must 
forget  the  reader  in  the  thing  read.'  " 

Now  in  impersonation  the  reader,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  is  acting  as  completely  as  is  appropriate  in  the  absence 
of  scenery,  stage  properties,  and  other  actors.  He  is  pre- 
senting to  the  audience  a  character  or  characters  other  than 
himself  just  as  effectively  as  he  can  without  make-up,  cos- 
tume, etc.  (sometimes,  indeed,  he  may  use  these  devices) . 
The  actor  usually  portrays  only  one  character  on  any  given 
occasion  whereas  the  impersonator  may  portray  many  dif- 

12  G.  E.  Johnson,  Modern  Literature  and  Oral  Interpretation,  p.  13. 
The  Century  Company. 
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ferent  characters  in  one  performance.  The  technique  of 
impersonation  should  be  reserved  for  the  presentation  of 
dramatic  monologues  and  dramatic  readings. 

CONTENT    IN    MATERIAL    TO    BE    READ 

Intellectual  Content.  —  By  intellectual  content  we  mean 
the  objective  significance  of  the  language;  the  ideas;  the 
logical  framework  of  the  material.  The  reader  can  stir  up 
this  kind  of  meaning  in  the  audience  if  he  pronounces  the 
individual  words  correctly  and  groups  them  according  to 
the  ideas  which  they  suggest.  A  stock  example  of  this  kind 
of  reading  is  the  secretary  of  a  business  organization  read- 
ing the  minutes.  If  he  does  this  effectively,  he  usually 
limits  himself  to  interpreting  the  intellectual  content.  It 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  for  him  to  indicate  the  feelings, 
the  moods,  and  the  sentiments  of  those  who  made  the  vari- 
ous motions. 

Emotional  Content.  —  Almost  always  there  are  implied 
in,  and  back  of,  the  language  to  be  read  fundamental  emo- 
tional attitudes  of  the  writer.  If  we  are  to  read  such  ma- 
terial effectively  we  must  understand  the  state  of  the  mind 
of  the  author  as  he  wrote;  we  must  try  to  appreciate  his  deep 
underlying  purposes.  Unless  we  can  do  this  we  may  not 
be  able  to  interpret  either  the  intellectual,  or  the  emotional, 
content.  Therefore  the  matter  of  prime  importance  is 
usually  the  discovery  of  the  writer's  underlying  attitudes 
and  purposes. 

These  two  kinds  of  meaning  taken  together  constitute 
the  complete  meaning  of  the  material.  To  both  of  these 
the  reader  should  be  just  as  faithful  as  he  possibly  can  be; 
he  should  seek  earnestly  to  understand  and  interpret  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  writer. 

SPECIAL    PROBLEMS    AND    DEVICES    IN    READING 

Perspective.  —  One  way  of  learning  exactly  what  the  lan- 
guage of  the  printed  page  is  intended  to  mean  is  to  take  a 
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general  view  of  the  material  to  see  how  it  fits  into  our  ex- 
perience and  what  we  can  find  out  about  its  sources  and 
origins. 

The  Author.  —  Many  things  which  we  can  find  out 
about  the  life  of  the  author  —  his  beliefs,  convictions, 
prejudices,  and  devotions  —  may  be  of  help  to  us  in  under- 
standing what  he  has  written.  We  should  find  out  every- 
thing that  we  can  about  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
author  has  spent  his  life,  the  influences  which  have  acted 
upon  him,  and  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
underlie  his  work.  Did  you  ever  start  to  read  a  letter  with- 
out looking  to  see  the  signature  at  the  end?  If  so,  you  know 
how  confused  you  may  be  in  such  a  situation  until  you  find 
out  who  wrote  the  letter.  You  turn  the  page  over,  find 
the  signature,  and  then  feel  that  you  are  in  a  better  position 
to  understand  what  the  letter  means.  How  can  one  read 
and  fully  appreciate  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  without 
any  information  about  Abraham  Lincoln?  A  contempo- 
rary literary  critic 13  remarks  upon 

".  .  .  the  good  fortune  of  Shakespeare,  to  walk  the  distance  of 
life  and  to  escape  from  the  business  of  it  without  leaving  a 
record  of  deeds  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  monuments  of 
his  poetic  genius.  He  needs  abide  no  question.  Like  a  God 
he  remains  in  the  shadow  behind  his  work.  .  ." 

This  author  continues: 

"  It  is  perhaps  our  frailty  that  we  insist  on  reading  the  poem 
by  first  knowing  the  poet.  Surely  there  is  some  wisdom  in  the 
instinct.  But  let  it  once  engender  with  a  low  inquisitiveness, 
and  every  creature  born  of  it  will  bring  a  deadly  dart  to  bran- 
dish against  true  judgment.  When  men  cannot  read  Don  Juan 
without  first  sinking  deep  into  the  Venetian  sloughs  or  when 
they  cannot  open  the  Essay  on  Christianity  without  brooding 
over  what  may  have  been  done  passionately  in  St.  Pancras 
churchyard,  then  it  may  be  well  for  them  to  turn  quickly  to 

is  Bennett  Weaver,  Toward  the  Understanding  of  Shelley,  pp.  1-2. 
The  University  of  Michigan  Press. 
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the  book  of  Job,  where  all  they  shall  ever  know  about  the 
author  is  his  book. 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  we  must  decry  the  labor  of  the 
fact-gatherer  or  that  farthest  prospecting  which  may  yet  bring 
into  bank  some  golden  biographical  detail.  We  must  all  treas- 
ure every  truth  which  may  be  learned  about  a  man.  But  we 
should  always  keep  a  clear  distinction  between  the  facts  about 
a  poet  and  .  .  .  the  intimate  creativity  of  the  man  himself. 
Any  fact  which  is  of  such  true  metal  that  it  will  reflect  light 
out  from  the  vital  genius  into  our  understanding,  is  of  great 
price.  That  light  may  help  us  to  know  what  without  it  we 
could  not  know." 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  some  cases  a  familiarity  with  an 
author  does  not  help  us  much  in  understanding  his  mean- 
ings. Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  absolutely  prerequisite  to 
any  adequate  reading. 

Setting.  —  Usually,  it  is  a  help  to  one  in  developing 
meanings  to  know  everything  that  can  be  found  out  con- 
cerning the  actual  composition  of  the  material  to  be  read. 
How  can  one  get  the  real  significance  of  Lowell's  "  Ode  on 
the  Present  Crisis  "  without  considering  the  political  situa- 
tion with  which  the  poem  deals?  We  must  admit  that  some 
compositions  depend  more  upon  contemporaneous  cir- 
cumstances than  do  others,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  pays  to 
find  out  everything  that  can  be  found  out  concerning  the 
special  circumstances  under  which  the  author  wrote. 

In  all  material  which  has  any  local  setting  —  stories  deal- 
ing with  particular  localities,  speeches  which  occurred  in 
interesting  places  and  at  critical  times  —  a  knowledge  of 
the  exact  setting  is  vital  to  an  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing, at  least  to  the  rich  and  complete  responses  which  will 
make  the  material  interesting  to  us  and  to  others.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  we  can  understand  a  historical  novel  such 
as  "  Hugh  Wynne"  or  "  Ben  Hur"  without  a  rather  full 
and  complete  knowledge  of  the  period  in  which  the  action 
takes  place.  How  can  we  appreciate  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of 
the  King  "  without  a  knowledge  of  the  setting?  So  it  is 
with  most  material. 
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Phrasing  or  Grouping.  —  "  In  purposeful  speech,  words 
are  combined  in  groups  according  to  the  ideas  and  images 
the  speaker  wishes  to  communicate.  Without  clear  think- 
ing, there  can  be  no  accurate  grouping,  and  without  clear 
grouping,  no  clear  expression  of  thought.  Attention  is 
limited  temporarily  to  the  thought  that  determines  the 
word  group. 

"'To  the  homeless  man —  who  has  no  spot  on  this  wide 
world  which  he  can  truly  call  his  own,  —  there  is  a  momentary 
feeling  of  something  like  independence  and  territorial  conse- 
quence —  when,  —  after  a  weary  day's  travel,  —  he  kicks  off  his 
boots,  —  thrusts  his  feet  into  slippers,  —  and  stretches  himself 
before  an  inn  fire.'  " 

—  Irving  —  Stratford-on-Avon 

"  In  reading  the  above  selection  aloud  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  words  are  combined  in  groups,  or  '  thought  units/ 
and  these  groups  are  separated  from  each  other  by  pause 
and  change  of  pitch.  Furthermore,  all  words  within  each 
group  are  usually  merged  and  blended  by  uninterrupted 
utterance."  14 

This  grouping  or  phrasing  of  the  language  which  we  are 
reading  is  one  of  the  principal  ways  by  which  we  make  the 
written  symbols  over  into  spoken  symbols.  Just  so  far  as 
possible  these  groups  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  phrasing  which  characterizes  normal  conversational 
speech.  There  are  certain  matters  which  we  much  consider 
in  connection  with  this  problem  of  grouping. 

Central  Idea.  Centering.  —  It  is  of  very  great  conse- 
quence that  the  reader  should  find  the  principal  ideas  in  the 
language  which  he  is  to  read,  because  each  central  idea 
furnishes  the  keystone  for  a  group.  One  of  the  vital  con- 
siderations in  good  reading  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  lan- 
guage into  phrases  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  main  ideas 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  and  to  relate  them  to  each  other 
in  one  harmonious  whole. 

14  L.  E.  Bassett,  A  Handbook  of  Oral  Reading,  p.  30.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company. 
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Pause.  —  In  Chapter  VIII  we  have  explained  what  we 
mean  by  "  pause."  The  word  groups  are  separated  by 
pauses,  short  or  long,  depending  upon  the  circumstances, 
and  it  is  very  important  that  these  pauses  should  be  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  the  right  modulations  if  the  groups 
are  to  be  held  together  properly.  A  dangerous  tendency  in 
reading  is  to  break  up  the  sentence  into  several  parts,  and 
then,  through  the  use  of  downward  inflections  where  the 
pitch  should  be  sustained,  to  fail  in  putting  these  parts  to- 
gether again. 

Punctuation.  —  Punctuation  is  one  of  the  devices  which 
the  writer  has  at  his  disposal  for  indicating  relationships 
within  written  language  and  his  emotional  attitudes  toward 
what  the  language  itself  says.  Such  punctuation  marks  as 
interrogation  and  exclamation  points  reveal  the  emotional 
content  of  the  material  and  are  of  very  great  importance. 
Commas,  semicolons,  colons,  and  the  like  are  indicative  of 
relations  between  the  elements  of  intellectual  content. 
Pauses  in  reading  do  not  necessarily  follow  the  punctua- 
tion. Punctuation  is  on  the  page  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing meanings  clear  to  the  reader.  Pauses  are  present  in  the 
speaking  for  the  purpose  of  making  meanings  clear  to  the 
hearer.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  if  the  pauses  were  to 
follow  the  punctuation  in  all  cases  good  grouping  would 
frequently  become  impossible.    We  write: 

"  No,  Sir!  I  was  told  that,  if  anyone  called,  it  should  be  my 
business  to  answer  all  questions." 

A  speaker  might  phrase  this  as  follows: 

"  No  Sir  —  I  was  told  —  that  if  anyone  called  —  it  should  be 
my  business  to  answer  all  questions." 

Subordination.  —  If  we  are  to  put  the  phrases  together 
after  they  have  been  separated,  with  proper  regard  for  the 
meaning,  we  must  observe  that  certain  ideas  are  more  im- 
portant than  others,  and,  consequently,  we  must  emphasize 
them  and  subordinate  the  less  important.     This  can  be 
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accomplished  in  a  number  of  ways  such  as:  slowing  down 
the  utterance  on  the  more  important  and  speeding  it  up 
on  the  less  important;  using  more  vocal  force  on  the  more 
important,  and  less  on  the  unimportant;  attending  carefully 
to  pitch  changes  between  groups;  in  short,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  all  the  vocal  technique  of  which  the  speaker  is  capa- 
ble. Any  adequate  analysis  of  material  to  be  read  will  bring 
out  the  important  points  and  group  the  less  important 
under  them. 

Rhythm.  —  We  should  not  impose  upon  everything  that 
we  read  any  one  rhythmic  pattern.  We  must  not  adhere 
too  strictly  even  to  the  rhythms  which  characterize  our 
own  conversation  at  its  best,  because  in  some  cases  we  may 
be  reading  material  which  represents  the  peculiar  rhythms 
of  the  writer;  material  in  which  these  rhythms  may  be  an 
essential  and  vital  part  of  the  meaning,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  poetry.  We  should  seek  always  for  vocal  rhythms  ap- 
propriate to  the  intellectual  and  emotional  content  of  the 
selection. 

Connotation.  —  Certain  words  have  somewhat  vague  and 
yet  powerful  implied  significance.  This  element  in  the 
meaning  of  language,  the  power  to  touch  off  rich  memories 
of  past  experiences,  we  call  connotation.  This  property 
belongs  to  phrases  even  more  than  to  individual  words,  and 
must  always  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  what 
any  passage  means.  Such  matters  as  setting,  circumstances 
of  composition,  facts  in  the  life  of  the  author,  etc.,  may  be 
determinants  in  this  matter  of  connotation.  We  may  get 
the  simple  intellectual  content  of  a  word  or  phrase,  its 
denotation,  and  yet  utterly  miss  its  broader  significance,  or 
connotation.    Consider  the  lines: 

"  But  she  is  in  her  grave  and,  Oh, 
The  difference  to  me." 

The  significance  lies  not  so  much  in  the  denotation  or 
separate  ideas  for  which  these  words  stand,  but  almost 
wholly  in  what  they  connote. 
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Paraphrasing.  —  By  paraphrasing  we  mean  re-stating  a 
selection  in  language  other  than  that  of  the  original  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  and  grasping  its  significance.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  devices  for  getting  the  mean- 
ing of  the  printed  page.  We  should  study  the  language 
which  we  are  preparing  to  read  until  we  can  lay  it  aside  and 
express  completely  and  fully  in  our  own  language  the 
meanings  which  it  contains.  It  is  a  great  help  to  a  reader 
to  take  a  paragraph,  find  its  topic  sentence,  and  then  find 
the  sub-ideas  which,  added  together,  support,  apply,  or 
amplify  the  idea  of  the  topic  sentence.  It  is  even  possible 
to  take  larger  units  than  paragraphs  and  reduce  them  to 
concise,  one-sentence  statements.  We  should  beware  of 
the  false  feeling  of  security  which  comes  to  us  frequently 
when  we  have  a  nebulous  general  notion  as  to  the  meaning, 
but  fail  to  grasp  the  details  clearly  enough  for  paraphrasing. 
Until  we  can  put  the  meaning  into  our  own  language,  we 
may  justly  suspect  that  we  do  not  really  understand  it. 

Tone  Copying.  —  In  Chapter  VI  we  have  explained 
that  the  most  fundamental  symbols  in  the  audible  part  of 
speech  are  the  tones,  which  are  associated  with  elementary 
emotional  responses.  These,  together  with  some  of  their 
simpler  derivatives,  have  been  conventionalized  so  that 
they  always  have  rather  definite  meanings.  It  is  often 
helpful  for  the  reader  to  imagine  himself  in  the  situation  of 
the  writer  and  then  to  guess  as  accurately  as  possible  just 
what  kind  of  tone  the  writer  would  use  if  he  were  present 
and  could  speak  what  he  has  written.  When  we  have  de- 
cided this  matter  we  may  very  well  practice  these  tones  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  going  to  miss  an  expression 
of  the  personal  feeling  which  frequently  dominates  the 
intellectual  content  of  the  selection. 

Pantomime  Copying.  —  It  is  also  very  helpful  to  the 
reader  in  his  attempt  to  get  at  the  deepest  meanings  of  what 
he  is  to  read,  to  consider  what  the  visible  action  of  the 
writer  might  be  if  he  were  present  and  speaking  effectively 
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what  he  has  written.  In  preparing  material  for  reading  one 
may  well  go  through  it  expressing  it  vocally  as  he  imagines 
that  the  author  might  express  it  and  using  the  posture, 
movement,  and  gesture  which  he  imagines  that  the  author 
himself  might  use.  These  devices,  tone  copying  and  pan- 
tomime copying,  are  simply  ways  of  applying  speech  tech- 
nique to  the  rendition  of  the  author's  meanings. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  concluding  what  we  have  to  say  about  reading,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  good  interpretative  and  impersonative 
reading  are  extremely  rare.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  much  elementary  teaching  of  reading  is  directed  at 
something  which  is  really  not  reading  at  all,  but  rather  a 
mere  parrot-like  word-calling  process.  Scientists  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  studying  the  reading  habits  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  from  the  point  of  view  of  such  matters  as 
articulation  and  pronunciation,  neglecting  more  vital  ques- 
tions of  speech  technique.  Teachers  in  the  grade  and  high 
schools,  usually  do  not  emphasize  the  idea  that  in  reading 
we  are  actually  speaking.  Frequently  it  is  a  good  test  of 
one's  ability  to  read  to  try  making  some  introductory  re- 
marks in  one's  own  language  and  then  begin  the  reading 
without  any  change  in  voice  and  manner,  thus  carrying  over 
our  best  speech  habits  into  our  reading. 

One  statement  sometimes  heard  in  discussions  of  reading 
ought  to  be  corrected  simply  for  the  sake  of  accuracy.  It  is 
frequently  said  that  a  reader  cannot  possibly  give  meanings 
to  an  audience  unless  he  has  them  himself.  A  moment's 
reflection  shows  that  this  is  not  true.  One  may  utter  a  sen- 
tence the  meaning  of  which  he  does  not  know  and  yet  suc- 
ceed in  giving  the  meaning  to  others.  For  example,  many 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  understand  the  following 
might  pronounce  the  words  well  enough  to  give  the  mean- 
ing to  those  who  have  the  special  knowledge  necessary  for 
grasping  it: 
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"  The  writer  has  shown  that,  though  Miller's  maximum- 
energy  partials  are  constant  at  one  or  two  characteristic  fre- 
quencies when  a  vowel  is  sung  or  intoned  at  a  constant  pitch, 
its  quality  when  it  is  spoken  in  ordinary  conversation  is  deter- 
mined by  groups  of  major-energy  components  whose  mean 
maximal  value  is  constant  and  characteristic;  and  that  differ- 
ent speakers  to  produce  the  same  vowel  quality  will  use  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  major-energy  components  according  to 
the  capabilities  of  their  individual  vocal  organs;  and  that  the 
same  speaker  may  at  will  employ  various  combinations  of 
major-energy  components  during  the  production  of  the  suc- 
cessive sound-waves  forming  the  train  that  the  ear  recognizes 
as  characteristic  of  a  given  vowel  tone,  and  may  change  its 
pitch  and  energy  distribution  without  seriously  impairing  its 
characteristic  vowel  quality.  Hence  all  those  delicate  shadings 
of  stress  and  tone  inflection  which  associate  themselves  with 
the  logical  categories  and  genetic  feeling  modes  of  language 
thinking." 


15 


In  fact,  the  reader  is  almost  bound  to  give  to  the  audience 
meanings  which  he  himself  has  not,  no  matter  how  tho- 
roughly he  has  assimilated  his  material.  However,  it  is 
reasonably  accurate  to  say  that  no  reader  can  have  any 
assurance  that  he  is  going  to  give  the  audience  the  meanings 
which  he  wants  them  to  have  unless  he  has  first  realized  the 
meanings  himself.  He  should  not  rely  upon  happy  acci- 
dents for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

EXERCISES 
1.  Study  the  grouping  in  the  following: 

(a)  Esau  Wood 

Esau  Wood  sawed  wood.  Esau  Wood  would  saw  wood.  All 
the  wood  Esau  Wood  saw  Esau  Wood  would  saw.  In  other 
words,  all  the  wood  Esau  saw  to  saw  Esau  sought  to  saw.  Oh, 
the  wood  Wood  would  saw!  And  Oh!  the  wood-saw  with 
which  Wood  would  saw  wood.  But  one  day  Wood's  wood-saw 
would  saw  no  wood,  and  thus  the  wood  Wood  sawed  was  not 
the  wood  Wood  would  saw  if  Wood's  wood-saw  would  saw 

is  Mark  H.  Liddell,  New  Light  on  the  Physical  Data  of  Language. 
The  Scientific  Monthly,  Vol.  XXI,  November,  1925,  No.  5,  p.  495. 
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wood.  Now,  Wood  would  saw  wood  with  a  wood-saw  that 
would  saw  wood,  so  Esau  sought  a  saw  that  would  saw  wood. 
One  day  Esau  saw  a  saw  saw  wood  as  no  other  wood-saw  Wood 
saw  would  saw  wood.  In  fact,  of  all  the  wood-saws  Wood  ever 
saw  saw  wood  Wood  never  saw  a  wood-saw  that  would  saw 
wood  as  the  wood-saw  Wood  saw  saw  wood  would  saw  wood, 
and  I  never  saw  a  wood-saw  that  would  saw  as  the  wood-saw 
Wood  saw  would  saw  until  I  saw  Esau  Wood  saw  wood  with 
the  wood-saw  Wood  saw  saw  wood.  Now  Wood  saws  wood 
with  the  wood-saw  Wood  saw  saw  wood. 

(b)  Men  are  Four  —  An  Arabian  Proverb 

He  who  knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows,  — 

He  is  wise  —  follow  him. 
He  who  knows,  and  knows  not  he  knows,  — 

He  is  asleep,  —  awake  him. 
He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  not  he  knows  not,  — 

He  is  a  fool  —  shun  him. 
He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  he  knows  not,  — 

He  is  a  child  —  teach  him. 

2.  Paraphrase  each  of  the  following  as  a  preparation  for 
reading  it  to  the  class.  Offer  part  of  your  paraphrase  as  an 
introduction  to  your  reading. 

(a)  A  Great  Convention  Story 

Under  pressure  of  spot  news  of  the  political  course  of  the 
convention,  one  of  the  best  stories  brought  forth  by  that  event 
in  any  newspaper  was  not  given  the  conspicuous  publication  it 
would  otherwise  have  had.  It  is  James  O'Donnell  Bennett's 
description  of  the  crowd  listening  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
to  the  radio  broadcasting  that  was  going  on  within  the  walls 
of  the  convention  hall.  It  is  an  impressive,  a  really  thrilling 
picture,  in  its  dramatic  contrast  of  silence  and  intent  listening 
against  the  roaring  scene  of  oratory  and  cheers,  of  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  and  artificial,  of  flag  waving  and  parading  in  the 
pent  up  Garden.  Mr.  Bennett's  story  is  too  well  done  to  para- 
phrase, and  since  probably  many  readers  may  have  overlooked 
it  in  the  overflowing  measure  of  convention  news  we  are  going 
to  quote  liberally  from  his  little  masterpiece.  He  joined  the 
crowd  standing  in  the  rain  near  the  radio  loud  speakers  — 
"  four  huge  calla  lilies  that  tremble  on  a  black  stem  of  metal  " 
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—  and  he  expected  to  get  for  us  a  pert  column  of  chaff  and 
smarticisms,  such  as  metropolitan  crowds  are  given  to,  but  he 
says:  "  I  might  as  well  have  gone  to  church." 

"  For  the  audience  beneath  the  calla  lilies  is  a  cathedral  au- 
dience, silent,  intent,  most  considerate,  one  to  another. 

"  We  are  listening  in  shifts  of  a  thousand,  each  shift  linger- 
ing an  hour  or  so. 

'  We  are  not  scuffling  over  the  asphalt  paths  of  the  square. 
We  tiptoe.  We  are  not  gabbling  or  trading  sophistications  in 
shrill  tones.    We  whisper. 

"  No  comment,  no  cheering,  no  caterwauling,  no  chiding. 

"  Just  listening  —  severest  test  of  political  oratory. 

"  The  calla  lilies  nod  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  The 
congregation  stands  beneath  what  seems  to  be  one  solid  canopy 
of  black  —  so  closely  ranked  are  the  umbrellas. 

"  Hearing  the  proceedings,  hearing  them  with  our  ears,  we 
somehow  can  fathom  the  difference  between  buncombe  and 
genuine  brilliance,  the  difference  between  trifling  and  true 
talk. 

"  And,  mark  you,  we  here  in  the  square  are  a  thousand  rep- 
resenting five  millions.  An  empire  is  listening  in.  As  we  now 
are  listening  in  on  nominating  speeches  that  not  alone  name 
names  but  intimate  platforms  and  policies,  so,  too,  is  Schenec- 
tady, with  its  thousands  upon  thousands  of  electrical  workers 
and  locomotive  builders,  listening  in.  So  are  Washington, 
with  its  government  clerks,  and  Buffalo,  with  its  bargement, 
and  Pittsburgh,  with  its  steel  workers,  and  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  Providence  and  Boston  and 
Worcester. 

"  I  tell  you,  lads,  that  not  since  the  invention  of  printing  has 
human  liberty  come  into  such  an  expedient  as  this  loud  speaker 
that  so  comfortably  and  clearly  helps  us  groping  and  slow 
witted  fellows  to  get  our  politics,  not  out  of  a  book  but  out 
of  our  town  square  with  our  own  ears. 

"  What  an  auditorium  we  have!  Consider  that  eternal  light 
burning  far  above  our  heads  in  the  aspect  of  a  star  atop  a  flag- 
staff that  memorializes  freedom's  victories  and  the  living  and 
the  dead  who  won  them.  Buncombe  from  the  calla  lilies  does 
not  sound  good  when  you  turn  your  head  a  little  and  look 
up  at  that  star. 

"  They  say,  too  —  the  experts  in  these  matters  —  that  the 
radio  itself  is  a  killing  critic  of  blah.  '  It's  a  risky  thing,'  said 
an  official  of  one  of  the  New  York  radio  companies,  '  to  release 
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a  man  on  the  air  simply  because  he  is  a  good  stump  speaker. 
Radio  exposes  false  notes  and  affectations  and  our  audiences 
often  are  disgusted  by  utterances  that  pass  for  flashes  of  genius 
with  auditors  who,  being  spectators  also,  have  allowed  their 
eyes  to  tune  them  up  to  the  mood  of  the  occasion  —  I  mean  the 
sight  of  flags  and  uniforms  and  decorations  and  the  general 
surge  and  color  of  a  convention  hall.' 

"  Besides,  we  outsiders  in  Madison  Square  can  smoke  —  first 
aid  to  intent  listening. 

"  Mark  well  our  perfect  deportment.  For  the  most  can- 
tankerous partisan  among  us  there  would  be  no  fun  in  ragging 
or  baiting  or  heckling  or  insulting  or  interrupting  those  four 
vocal  calla  lilies.  We  are  the  philosophers,  the  cavaliers,  of 
this  convention.  We  silently  give  every  speaker  fair  play  and 
no  wanton  favor. 

"  We  heard  whack  of  gavel,  strains  of  music,  shrill  laughter, 
mad  cheers,  attenuated  falsetto  of  a  tired,  hysterical  woman 
shrieking  to  a  prosy  nominator,  '  Name  your  man.'  And  we 
heard  Walsh's  appeals  for  order. 

"  But  our  order  was  perfect.  We  interjected  no  banalities. 
We  are  the  new  proletarians  of  the  open  squares  —  our  ears 
attuned,  our  decorum  that  of  sages." 

Mr.  Bennett  has  given  us  here  more  than  a  picture.  He  has 
given  us  a  vision,  perhaps  a  prophecy.  The  world,  we  have 
been  told  for  a  generation,  is  rapidly  shrinking.  We  neighbor 
now  the  antipodes.  It  will  not  be  long  before  every  commu- 
nity on  the  round  earth,  if  it  equips  itself,  can  hear  instantly 
and  simultaneously  a  statesman  speaking  in  some  parliament 
words  which  will  mark  a  historic  epoch.  The  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  saw  the  world  spring  outward  into  the  mists 
of  the  unknown.  The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
watches  it  dizzily  contract.  It  is  a  phenomenon  so  tremendous 
that  our  imagination  and  our  reason  can  hardly  lay  hold  of 
its  rim.  One  thing  at  least  we  know,  and  that  is  that  conse- 
quences of  the  utmost  reach  are  borne  on  its  vast  wings  to  all 
mankind.16 

—  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 

(b)  Free  Speech 

The  Pulitzer  prize  of  $500  for  1922  for  the  best  editorial  was 
awarded  to  William  Allen  White  of  the  Emporia  Gazette  for 

is  Used  by  permission. 
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an  editorial  written  at  the  time  of  the  railroad  strike.    Here  is 
the  editorial: 

"  You  tell  me  that  law  is  above  freedom  of  utterance.  And 
I  reply  that  you  can  have  no  wise  laws  nor  free  enforcement 
of  wise  laws  unless  there  is  free  expression  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
people  —  and,  alas,  their  folly  with  it.  But,  if  there  is  free- 
dom, folly  will  die  of  its  own  poison,  and  the  wisdom  will  sur- 
vive. That  is  the  history  of  the  race.  It  is  the  proof  of  man's 
kinship  with  God. 

"  You  say  that  freedom  of  utterance  is  not  for  time  of  stress, 
and  I  reply  with  the  sad  truth  that  only  in  time  of  stress  is  free- 
dom of  utterance  in  danger.  No  one  questions  it  in  calm  days, 
because  it  is  not  needed.  And  the  reverse  is  true  also;  only 
when  free  utterance  is  suppressed  is  it  needed,  and  when  it  is 
needed  it  is  most  vital  to  justice.  Peace  is  good.  But  if  you 
are  interested  in  peace  through  force  and  without  free  discus- 
sion, that  is  to  say,  free  utterance  decently  and  in  order  —  your 
interest  in  justice  is  slight.  And  peace  without  justice  is  tyr- 
anny, no  matter  how  you  may  sugar-coat  it  with  expediency. 
This  state  today  is  in  more  danger  from  suppression  than  from 
violence,  because  in  the  end  suppression  leads  to  violence; 
violence,  indeed,  is  the  child  of  suppression.  Whoever  pleads 
for  justice  helps  to  keep  the  peace;  and  whoever  tramples  upon 
the  plea  for  justice,  temperately  made  in  the  name  of  peace, 
only  outrages  peace  and  kills  something  fine  in  the  heart  of 
man  which  God  put  there  when  we  got  our  manhood.  When 
that  is  killed,  brute  meets  brute  on  each  side  of  the  line. 

"  So,  dear  friend,  put  fear  out  of  your  heart.  This  nation  will 
survive,  this  state  will  prosper,  the  orderly  business  of  life  will 
go  forward  if  only  men  can  speak  in  whatever  way  is  given 
them  to  utter  what  their  hearts  hold  —  by  voice,  by  posted  card, 
by  letter  or  by  press.  Reason  never  has  failed  men.  Only 
force  and  repression  have  made  the  wrecks  in  the  world."  17 

—  The  Emporia  Gazette 

(c)  Industry  Criticizes  Education 

What  should  a  great  university  do?  It  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion in  Wisconsin,  to  whose  university  has  come  a  new  head, 
and  from  whose  university  has  gone  a  man  to  be  head  of  a 
great  sister  institution.  A  prominent  man  in  industry,  who 
came  to  be  the  head  of  a  great  enterprise  through  sheer  ability, 

17  Used  by  permission  of  William  Allen  White. 
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Alexander  Legge,  president  of  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
has  been  criticizing  the  colleges.  "  I'd  rather  take  my  chance," 
he  says,  "  on  a  force  recruited  from  '  back  of  the  yard  '  or  from 
the  country  districts,  than  from  the  universities  and  colleges. 
Of  course  we  get  many  college  graduates  who  have  the  right 
stuff  in  them  and  ask  and  expect  no  favors.  But  I'm  convinced 
that  their  attitude  is  not  typical  of  college-trained  men  as  a 
whole.  The  rank  and  file  of  them  expect  consideration  from 
the  start  on  account  of  their  classroom  experience;  they  feel 
that  their  educational  credits  should  carry  over  into  industry 
and  give,  arbitrarily,  better  placement." 

That  is  sharp  criticism.  If  it  were  the  old  familiar  plaint  of 
short-sighted  men  that  studying  economics  does  not  prepare  for 
quantity  production  of  vehicle  wheels,  it  could  be  dismissed. 
Or  if  Mr.  Legge  were  the  type  of  man  who,  because  he  had  not 
been  to  college,  depreciated  the  worth  of  college  training,  it 
would  mean  nothing.  But  Alexander  Legge  is  not  that  kind  of 
man,  and  his  criticism  is  pungent  and  goes  to  the  heart  of 
education;  it  indicates  something  vital  left  out  of  character 
building. 

It  might  be  very  nice  if  a  college  diploma  were  a  sort  of  re- 
served seat  in  the  front  rank  in  industry  or  business.  That 
would  be  worth  paying  for,  perhaps,  but  it  would  not  be  a 
certificate  of  fitness.  If  a  college  degree  gives  the  graduate  a 
tryout  in  the  rushline,  that  is  all  he  ought  to  ask.  If  the  edu- 
cation that  preceded  it  has  prepared  him  to  hold  that  place  and 
advance,  it  was  worth  his  while.  If  he  has  an  idea  that  because 
his  parents,  often  at  a  very  real  sacrifice,  exposed  him  to  a  col- 
lege education  for  four  years  he  is  entitled  to  special  considera- 
tion, he  has  been  fooled  somewhere.  In  part  the  universities 
may  be  to  blame;  much  more  to  blame,  in  all  probability,  is 
a  mistaken  idea  that  persists  that  four  years'  residence  at  a 
college  or  university  will  by  some  sort  of  magic  produce  a 
gentleman,  equipped  for  and  entitled  to  a  soft  berth  in  the 
world  of  workers.18 

—  The  Milwaukee  Journal 

3.  Bring  in  to  the  class  the  most  interesting  article  you  can 
find  in  a  current  magazine  issue,  tell  the  class  why  you  have 
chosen  it,  and  read  it  to  them. 

4.  Select  and  read  to  the  class  the  best  argumentative  edi- 
torial you  can  find  in  a  newspaper  or  periodical. 

is  Used  by  permission. 
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5.  Practice  reading  the  following  poetical  selections  found 
elsewhere  in  this  book: 
Marmion's  Defiance,  p.  67 
Hamlet's  Advice  to  the  Players,  p.  68 
My  Last  Duchess,  p.  69 
Invictus,  p.   116 
Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  p.  1 16 
Ingersoll  at  His  Brother's  Grave,  p.  117 
Ode  to  Autumn,  p.  119 
Chambered  Nautilus,  p.  120 
The  World  is  Too  Much  with  Us,  p.  137 
Rising  in  1776,  p.  138 
To  a  Water  Fowl,  p.  149 
The  Passing  of  Arthur,  p.  150 
Daffodils,  p.  154 
A  Lesson,  p.  165 
Youth  and  Age,  p.  166 
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DISCUSSION    DEFINED 

Discussion  is  one  of  the  commonest  types  of  speaking. 
When  you  have  spent  a  half  hour  with  a  group  of  com- 
panions or  classmates  arguing  about  whether  to  have  a 
tramp  or  a  boat-ride  on  Memorial  Day,  you  have  taken 
part  in  a  discussion.  This  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
deliberations  of  boards  of  directors,  trustees,  city  councils, 
small  clubs,  etc.,  in  which  plans  are  formulated  and 
adopted.  In  such  organizations  meetings  are  held  in  which 
proposals  are  made,  explained,  approved,  amended,  and 
voted  on.  These  are  discussions,  as  we  are  using  the  word 
here.  Most  active  people,  who  are  interested  in  the  world 
in  which  they  live,  have  to  engage  in  discussions  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

discussion  and  debate 

Discussion  has  much  in  common  with  debate.  When  we 
distinguish  a  debate  from  a  discussion,  we  usually  mean 
by  a  debate  a  discussion  pro  and  con  of  a  definitely  stated 
and  unamendable  proposition.    We  meet  to  debate:  "  Re- 
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solved,  That  the  Philippine  Islands  should  be  granted  im- 
mediate independence."  All  arguments  are  supposed  to  be 
either  directly  for  or  against  that  proposition.  We  meet 
to  discuss  "  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Philippines?  "  Each 
one  present  offers  his  suggestions  and  advocates  what  he 
pleases.  This  is  likely  to  end  in  the  formulation  of  a 
proposition  —  whereas  debate  starts  with  one. 

Debate  is  therefore  much  more  rigid  than  discussion. 
Any  good  debater  ought  to  take  part  very  easily  in  a  dis- 
cussion, but  it  is  not  true  that  a  person  who  could  make 
a  very  good  speech  in  a  discussion  would  necessarily  be  a 
good  debater.  Discussion  is  more  informal,  more  easy, 
more  intimate.  There  is  more  opportunity  for  varied 
shades  of  opinion.  In  a  discussion  we  are  talking  things 
over,  trying  usually  to  find  out  what  the  members  of  the 
group  think,  rather  than  trying  to  make  them  think  what 
we  want  them  to.  There  may  be  a  good  deal  of  argument 
in  a  discussion,  but  it  is  less  formal,  more  intimate,  less 
definitely  pro  and  con. 

FREEDOM    IN    DISCUSSION 

There  should  be  great  freedom  in  a  discussion.  In  a  dis- 
cussion each  person  says,  within  limits,  what  he  likes,  pro- 
poses whatever  suits  him,  offers  any  amendments  that  he 
chooses.  Easy  expression  of  personal  opinion  is  character- 
istic of  discussion.  In  discussion  we  should  be  friendly, 
sympathetic,  open  to  conviction,  should  suggest  courses  of 
action  rather  than  demand  that  they  be  adopted.  Usually 
speeches  should  be  short,  and  to  the  point.  One  person 
may  choose  to  speak  three  minutes,  another  fifteen.  In 
some  places  very  rigid  parliamentary  rules  are  enforced. 
In  almost  any  discussion  there  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount 
of  parliamentary  law  obeyed,  enough  to  keep  the  dis- 
cussion orderly  and  make  possible  a  record  of  actions  taken. 
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EXPOSITORY    DISCUSSION 

Clearness,  vividness,  and  accuracy  are  the  chief  essentials 
in  an  expository  discussion.  Here  the  speaker  is  reporting 
—  explaining  —  expounding —  telling  the  members  of  the 
group  what  the  situation  is  in  regard  to  some  subject  being 
discussed. 

CLASSROOM    DISCUSSION 

Discussion  in  the  classroom  is  carried  on  under  special  con- 
ditions which  make  it  somewhat  different  from  discussion 
elsewhere.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  is  usually  present 
in  the  classroom  to  direct,  supervise,  and  control  the  dis- 
cussion. Outside  the  classroom,  discussions  are  usually 
unsupervised;  no  authoritative  leader  is  present.  Then, 
too,  the  classroom  situation  is  characterized  by  a  back- 
ground of  common  information  and  thinking  about  the 
subject  under  discussion.  When  a  speaker  outside  the 
classroom  makes  an  expository  speech,  he  ordinarily  seeks 
to  give  information  to  some  one  who  lacks  it;  in  the  class- 
room he  often  is  merely  reciting  facts  and  principles  already 
known  to  his  hearers.  In  the  classroom  situation  it  is 
proper  —  as  nowhere  else  in  life  —  to  speak  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarifying  one's  own  knowledge. 

ARGUMENTATIVE    DISCUSSION 

An  argumentative  discussion  should  be  friendly,  informal, 
and  definite.  Here  we  are,  of  course,  advocating  that  a  cer- 
tain action  be  taken.  We  are  asking  that  this  year  the  club 
should  have  a  ball  game  and  a  clam-bake  for  its  annual 
outing.  We  set  forth  the  advantages  of  this  program  over 
those  urged  for  a  fishing  trip.  We  may  offer  an  amendment 
to  a  motion  that  is  already  made,  and  argue  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment.  An  argumentative  discussion  is 
much  like  a  debate,  but  it  is  more  informal,  probably  less 
definitely  organized,  and  frequently  not  so  well  substan- 
tiated with  carefully  prepared  evidence. 
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PARLIAMENTARY    RULES    IN    DISCUSSION 

In  formal  discussions,  in  large  deliberative  assemblies,  the 
parliamentary  rules  are  usually  very  rigidly  enforced.  If 
this  were  not  done  great  confusion  would  probably  result 
whenever  the  assembly  tried  to  transact  any  business.  In 
small,  intimate  assemblies,  particularly  when  they  are  not 
transacting  business  of  great  importance,  there  is  usually 
little  or  no  parliamentary  law  enforced.  It  is,  however, 
sound  practice  for  any  group  larger  than  a  small  committee, 
and  even  sometimes  for  a  committee  of  three,  to  proceed 
at  each  step  according  to  accepted  rules  of  parliamentary 
procedure  and  to  keep  accurate  records  of  all  actions 
taken. 

The  field  of  parliamentary  law  is  a  large  field  and  de- 
tailed treatises  of  its  many  problems  are  frequently  pub- 
lished. However  almost  all  parliamentary  questions  are 
adequately  covered  by  a  body  of  parliamentary  law  of  very 
brief  extent.  The  following  small  table,  with  the  few  notes 
attached,  contains  enough  parliamentary  law  to  serve  as  a 
dependable  guide  in  almost  any  type  of  parliamentary 
problem  which  is  ever  met  in  ordinary  business,  profes- 
sional, or  social  organizations.  Classes  and  other  student 
groups  can  easily  be  organized  for  discussion  hours  con- 
ducted according  to  the  strictest  parliamentary  law  until 
each  student  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
this  table. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PRACTICE  CHART1 

The  following  table  is  a  very  brief  condensation  of  the  most 
common  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure.  In  this  table  can 
be  found  the  answer  to  most  of  the  parliamentary  questions 
ever  raised  in  ordinary  meetings.  For  a  fuller  explanation  of 
any  question  and  for  definitions  of  any  terms  not  clearly  under- 
stood, refer  to  any  standard  treatise  on  parliamentary  law. 

i  Quoted  from  O'Neill's  "  A  Manual  of  Debate  and  Oral  Discussion." 
The  Century  Company. 
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Parliamentary  Motions 


Arranged  and  numbered  in  order  of  precedence.     Any  mo- 
tion here  takes  precedence  over  any  motion  of  a  lower  number. 


Main 

Question 

Can  be 

Required 

for 
Passage? 

Need  a 

Debat- 

Debat- 

Amend- 

Referred 

Second? 

able? 

able 

able? 

to  Com- 

while 

mittee? 

Pending? 

A.   The  Principal  Motion 

I.    Any  main  question  or  inde- 

pendent matter  of  business 

before  the  meeting 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Majority 

B.    Subsidiary  Motions 

.  Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes  2 

Yes  s 

Majority 

3.    To  postpone  indefinitely. . . 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No  ' 

Yes 

Majority 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Majority 

5.   To  refer  to  a  committee .  .  . 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Majority 

6.    Previous  question 

Yes 
Yes 

No 
No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 
No 

Two-thirds 
Majority 

7.    To  lay  on  the  table  4 

C.    Incidental  Motions 

8.    To  suspend  a  rule 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Two-thirds 

9.    To  withdraw  a  motion  .... 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Majority 

10.    To   divide   a    question    for 

voting 

Yes 

No 

No 
No5 

No 
No 

Yes 

No 

No 
No 

Majority 

6 

11.    A  point  of  order 

12.    An  appeal  from  the  decision 

of  the  chair  on  a  point  of 

order 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Majority 

D.    Privileged  Motions 

13.    To  make  a  matter  of  busi- 

ness a  "special  order"  for 

a  given  time  when  all  other 

business  must  yield  to  it. . . . 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Two-thirds 

14.    Questions     concerning     the 

"rights   and    privileges"  of 

the  assembly  or  its  members 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Majority 

15.    To  adjourn 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Majority 

2  An  amendment  to  an  amendment  cannot  be  amended. 

3  Takes  whole  question  with  it. 

4  If  it  is  carried  at  any  point  in  the  discussion,  it  tables  main  questions  and  all  riders  or  secon- 
dary questions  attached  to  it.  All  debatable  motions  may  be  laid  on  the  table.  No  motion  that 
is  not  debatable  may  be  laid  on  the  table  except  the  previous  question. 

6  The  chair  may  allow  a  debate  on  a  point  of  order  if  so  inclined. 
3  Decided  by  the  chair  subject  to  appeal. 


//  the  question  of  consideration  of  a  principal  motion  is 
raised  at  once,  before  other  motions  are  put  or  discussion  be- 
gun, it  does  not  yield  to  any  other  subsidiary  motion,  but  it 
cannot  be  raised  after  consideration  has  once  begun. 

The  motion  to  accept  (a  report,  for  instance)  is  equivalent 
to  raising  the  question  of  consideration  and  when  carried 
means  simply  that  the  matter  to  which  it  applied  is  before  the 
house.  This  motion  is  usually  not  necessary,  acceptance  being 
taken  for  granted  unless  objection  is  made. 
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The  motion  to  adopt  is  a  principal  motion  which  means 
that  the  assembly  enact  whatever  the  report  adopted  recom- 
mends. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  must  be 
made  on  the  day  on  which  the  action  sought  to  be  revised  was 
taken,  and  before  any  action  has  been  taken  by  the  assembly 
in  consequence  of  it.  Only  a  member  who  votes  with  the  pre- 
vailing party  has  the  right  to  move  for  a  reconsideration.  A 
motion  to  adjourn,  to  suspend  the  rules,  or  to  lay  on  the  table 
when  decided  in  the  affirmative,  cannot  be  reconsidered. 

An  amendment  may  be  made  by  (a)  striking  out,  (b)  in- 
serting, (c)  striking  out  and  inserting,  (d)  a  substitute  motion. 

An  amendment  can  be  made  to  an  amendment,  but  there  the 
process  must  stop. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Let  the  class  be  organized  as  a  general  meeting  of  the  stu- 
dents in  your  college,  to  consider  problems  in  the  social  life 
of  the  institution.  Let  each  student  prepare  a  three-minute 
talk  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  on  some  such  topic 
as  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  Dances  on  the  campus  last  year 

(b)  The  local  dramatic  situation 

(c)  Outdoor  sports  other  than  organized  athletics 

(d)  Lectures  and  music 

(e)  Recent  criticism  of  college  social  life 

(/)     Some  of  the  recent  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
for  improving  college  social  life 

2.  Assume  the  same  organization  as  above.  Let  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  prepare  a  three-minute  speech  in  which  he  shall 
take  a  definite  position  in  regard  to  some  such  problem  as  those 
mentioned  in  Exercise  i,  and  attempt  to  get  all  of  the  members 
of  the  class  to  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  his  position. 

3.  Let  the  class  be  organized  to  formulate  and  pass  a  set  of 
resolutions  looking  toward  the  betterment  of  the  local  situation 
in  regard  to  one  of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  Debating 

(b)  The  honor  system 

(c)  The  college  theatre 

(d)  The  college  calendar 

(e)  Honors  for  high  grade  students 

4.  Let  the  class  organize  as  a  meeting  to  decide  upon  intro- 
ducing a  movement  in  favor  of  action  by  the  college  in  answer 
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to  recent  criticism.  Have  no  make-believe  in  this.  Choose  a 
real  chance  for  improvement  and  plan  to  push  the  matter  be- 
fore the  senior  class,  the  whole  school,  the  faculty,  or  board 
of  education.  After  full  discussion  let  the  class  elect  an  execu- 
tive committee  to  work  out  complete  plans  and  report  at  a 
future  class  meeting.  Let  nothing  be  done  unless  it  has  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  class.  Give  attention  to  this  in 
class  hours  from  time  to  time  until  the  matter  has  been  defi- 
nitely disposed  of. 

5.  Repeat  the  exercise  above  in  regard  to  some  political 
problem,  assuming  the  resolutions  passed  are  to  be  forwarded 
to  some  political  official  or  organization. 
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What  Debating  Is 
What  Debating  Does 
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Audience 
Opponents 
Speaking 
Rebuttal 
Notes 
Outlines 
Charts 
How  to  Criticize  a  Debate 
Criticism  and  Judging 
Types  of  Vote 

The  Legislator's  Vote 

The  Juryman's  Vote 

The  Critic's  Vote 
A  Criticism  Blank 

FUNCTION 

What  Debating  Is. —  A  debate  is  a  joint  argument  on  a 
given  proposition  between  two  opposing  sides,  one  of 
which,  the  affirmative,  affirms  the  proposition,  and  the  other 
of  which,  the  negative,  denies  it. 

Wherever  conclusions  are  arrived  at  through  the  dis- 
cussion of  propositions  upon  which  men  differ,  we  have 
debating. 

In  all  legislative  bodies  —  state  legislatures,  Congress, 
foreign  parliaments,  meetings  of  city  councils,  meetings  of 
boards  of  trustees  and  directors,  class  meetings,  faculty 
meetings,  club  meetings  —  we  find  a  great  deal  of  debating. 
Much  of  this  debating  is  very  informal,  but  it  is  essentially 
debating  —  presenting  arguments  pro  and  con  —  on  propo- 
sitions or  certain  aspects  of  propositions. 

We  also  find  contests  in  debating  held  between  teams, 
in  debating  clubs  and  literary  societies,  or  representing 
schools  and  colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  practice  or  training 
in  debating. 

While  there  is  much  in  common  between  the  debates  in 
the  first  group  and  those  in  the  second  group  mentioned 
above,  there  are  also  certain  differences  which  ought  al- 
ways to  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  wish  to  get  the  maxi- 
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mum  preparation  for  work  in  the  debates  of  the  first  group 
out  of  participation  in  the  debates  of  the  second  group. 

Throughout  this  discussion  we  shall  refer  to  the  actual 
debates  of  life  —  those  of  the  legislature,  the  court  room, 
the  business  meeting,  etc.  —  as  "real  debates"  or  "real 
life  debates,"  and  we  shall  refer  to  the  debates  between 
schools  and  colleges,  literary  societies,  and  clubs,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  not  to  transact  business  but  to  get  valuable 
training,  as  "  contest  debates." 

Good  contest  debating  must  necessarily  be  excellent 
preparation  for  debating  in  the  actual  debates  of  real  life. 
Any  contest  debating  which  is  not  good  preparation  for  the 
actual  debates  of  real  life  is  poor  contest  debating.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  contest  debating  should  not  be  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  actual  debating  and  every 
reason  why  it  should  be.  Yet  contest  debates  are  so  con- 
ducted in  many  places  that  the  accusation  is  frequently 
made  that  participation  in  them  in  the  school  is  the  poorest 
possible  preparation  for  the  debating  that  one  has  to  do 
in  the  affairs  of  mature  life. 

Whenever  such  an  accusation  is  made,  one  of  two  condi- 
tions must  be  true,  either  (1)  the  criticism  is  unsound  and 
unwarranted  or  (2)  the  contest  debating  is  very  poorly 
done. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  throughout  the  study  of  this 
subject  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  debating  apply 
alike  to  both  of  the  above  groups.  Good  contest  debating 
is  like  all  other  good  debating.  There  are  no  fundamental 
principles  of  argumentation  which  apply  to  one  situation 
and  do  not  apply  to  the  other.  There  are  certain  minor 
points  in  which  these  two  groups  differ,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
and  these  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  wish  to 
get  the  benefit  from  training  in  contest  debating. 

A  debate  in  a  state  legislature  on  a  resolution  ratifying 
the  Child  Labor  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  a  real 
debate.    The  purpose  of  the  affirmative  is  to  get  the  amend- 
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merit  ratified;  the  purpose  of  the  negative  is  to  prevent  such 
ratification.  A  real  situation  exists  and,  when  the  debate 
is  over,  the  members  of  the  legislature  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  question;  namely,  the  merits  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Child  Labor  Amendment.  Each  member  votes  accord- 
ing to  his  own  private  opinion  in  regard  to  whether  or  not 
the  Child  Labor  Amendment  ought  to  be  ratified.  No 
member  votes  for  the  purpose  of  recording  his  opinion  of 
whether  those  who  spoke  for  the  amendment  or  those  who 
spoke  against  the  amendment  did  the  better  debating.  But 
in  a  contest  debate  between  the  University  of  X  and  the 
University  of  Y  on  the  same  proposition,  the  purpose  is 
not  to  transact  public  business.  The  audience  is  not 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ratifying  or  not  ratifying 
the  amendment.  The  debaters  are  not  participating  in  a 
discussion  leading  up  to  the  settlement  of  whether  or  not 
the  state  shall  ratify  the  amendment.  The  opposing  teams 
are  contesting  with  each  other  to  see  which  group  is  com- 
posed of  the  better  debaters.  The  critic  or  judge  of  such  a 
debate,  if  there  is  one,  should  in  his  vote  record  not 
his  opinion  of  whether  or  not  the  state  should  ratify  the 
amendment,  but  his  opinion  of  whether  the  better  de- 
bating was  done  by  the  affirmative  team  or  the  negative 
team. 

What  Debating  Does.  —  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  right  kind  of  activity  in  contest  debating  are  many  and 
offer  an  almost  unequaled  opportunity  for  training  in  ac- 
curate thinking  and  effective  speaking.  A  well-trained 
debater  can  understand  controversies  in  the  daily  press  or 
in  political  or  business  life  even  though  he  himself  is  not 
involved  in  them;  and  if  he  is  involved,  he  can  make  his 
activity  count. 

Debating  offers  unusual  advantages  for  training  in  the 
various  aspects  of  speaking,  in  research,  in  the  organizing 
of  thought  and  language,  in  the  ability  to  see  both  sides  of 
a  question,  and  in  problems  of  delivery. 
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We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  while  participation  in 
debating  gives  the  student  greater  power  to  understand,  to 
think,  to  write,  and  to  speak,  it  cannot  be  said  that  mere 
participation  in  what  passes  for  debating  in  some  places  has 
any  of  these  beneficial  results.  In  fact,  the  result  is  often 
damage  suffered  rather  than  benefits  gained.  Frequent 
participation  in  the  wrong  kind  of  debating  has  very  bad 
results,  indeed,  upon  immature  people.  Many  young  peo- 
ple develop  qualities  and  habits  in  debating  which  are 
handicaps  for  years,  if  not  throughout  life.  No  debating 
at  all  is  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  poor  debating  —  de- 
bating that  is  improperly  motivated,  improperly  conducted, 
and  improperly  criticized. 

How  to  Learn  to  Debate.  —  If  we  are  to  have  contest 
debating,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we  have  properly 
conducted  contest  debating.  When  contest  debating  is 
properly  conducted,  three  fundamental  conditions  are 
carefully  observed: 

Knowledge  of  the  Principles.  —  The  debaters  are  famil- 
iar with  the  general  principles  which  underlie  all  sound 
debating.  In  other  words,  the  debating  is  intelligently 
done.  Mere  talking  for  or  against  a  proposition  is  not 
necessarily  debating  it.  All  good  debating  is  consistent 
with  certain  fundamental  principles  of  debating  just  as 
all  good  music,  all  good  building,  all  good  cooking,  all  good 
painting  are  consistent  with  certain  fundamental  principles 
applicable  to  these  arts.  No  intelligent  person  can  deny 
that  high  school  and  college  students,  members  of  debating 
clubs  and  literary  societies,  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  can  do  better  debating  if  they  understand  the 
principles  of  good  debating  than  if  they  do  not.  No  one 
should  indulge  in  a  considerable  amount  of  practice  in 
what  he  thinks  is  debating  until  he  is  familiar  with  the 
fundamental  principles  which  underlie  all  good  work  in 
this  activity. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the  presentation  of  a 
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complete  exposition  of  the  principles  of  argumentation 
and  debate.  The  course  for  which  this  book  is  designed 
is  not  a  course  in  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Such  a 
course  is  one  of  the  list  of  advanced  and  specialized  courses 
that  ought  normally  to  follow  this  one. 

Plenty  of  Practice.  —  Students  should  have  considerable 
practice  in  debating.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
rules  of  debating  will  make  no  man  a  debater  unless  he  has 
skill  in  executing  them;  just  as  the  rules  or  principles  of 
cooking,  or  carpentry,  or  swimming,  or  violin-playing  will 
make  no  man  an  artist  or  competent  workman  in  any  of 
these  arts  unless  he  has  skill  in  applying  them.  We  learn 
how  to  debate  by  debating  just  as  we  learn  to  paint  by 
painting  and  to  swim  by  swimming.  This  is  true  of  all  arts, 
and  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  preceding  paragraph 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  knowing  what  is  excellent  and 
trying  to  achieve  excellence  in  practice. 

Competent  Criticism.  —  There  must  be  sound  criticism 
of  the  debating  if  students  are  going  to  profit  by  their  prac- 
tice. When  we  have  learned  the  rules  and  gone  through 
an  exercise  in  applying  them,  the  quality  of  the  application 
should  be  evaluated.  Someone  should  tell  us  how  well 
the  work  has  been  done  —  wherein  the  work  was  excel- 
lently done,  wherein  it  was  fairly  done,  wherein  it  was 
poorly  done.  In  an  ideal  situation  some  experienced  critic, 
usually  a  teacher,  with  understanding  and  insight  and 
sympathy  and  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  involved,  will 
discuss  the  quality  of  the  debating  done.  He  will  point 
out  the  things  which  were  excellent  and  should  be  con- 
tinued, the  things  which  were  fair  and  should  be  improved, 
and  the  things  which  were  poor  and  should  be  eliminated. 
It  is  not  always  necessary,  however,  to  have  a  teacher  in 
order  to  have  criticism.  We  can  criticize  ourselves;  mem- 
bers of  a  group  can  criticize  each  other.  After  a  practice 
debate,  the  members  of  the  teams,  and  anyone  else  who  is 
interested  and  knows  the  principles  of  debating,  should 
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discuss  the  work  and  consider   in   what  ways  it  can  be 
improved. 

If  we  would  learn  to  be  good  debaters,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  for  working  in  debates  in 
which  these  three  conditions  are  met: 

1.  The  principles  of  good  debating  are  understood  by  those 
debating. 

2.  There  is  considerable  practice  in  debate. 

3.  There  is  thorough  criticism  of  the  debating  done  as  soon 
as  each  debate  is  over. 

If  we  omit  any  one  of  these  three,  the  experience  will 
necessarily  be  very  much  less  fruitful  than  it  ought  to  be; 
and  it  may  be  positively  harmful. 

Convictions  of  Debaters.  —  In  phrasing  propositions  and 
in  organizing  teams  for  contest  debates,  we  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  anything  that  we  have  heard  or  read  in 
regard  to  the  evil  of  having  young  debaters  talk  "  against 
their  convictions."  The  position  that  it  is  wrong  for  de- 
baters to  appear  in  contest  debates  unless  they  are  wholly 
convinced  that  the  side  on  which  they  are  speaking  is  the 
right  side  is  superficial  and  ill-founded.  Any  question 
that  is  worth  debating  has  something  to  be  said  on  each 
side,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  debater  to  find  the  de- 
pendable evidence  and  sound  arguments  which  are  avail- 
able on  his  side  and  to  present  them  in  the  best  possible 
fashion. 

The  ability  to  do  this  can  be  developed  without  regard 
for  one's  convictions.  Good  debating,  of  course,  assists  in 
developing  intelligent  convictions.  However,  while  be- 
ginners are  learning  to  debate,  the  less  attention  paid  to 
ardent  convictions  the  better.  As  an  educative  process  the 
practice  of  debating  in  public  as  vigorously  and  effectively 
as  possible  on  one  side  of  a  proposition,  and  then  a  little 
later  doing  the  same  thing  on  the  other  side  of  the  same 
proposition  is  to  be  highly  recommended. 

Of  course  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  anyone  will 
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argue  against  his  convictions  in  a  meeting  in  which  busi- 
ness is  really  being  transacted,  or  affairs  actually  settled,  is 
a  problem  in  ethics  and  not  in  rhetoric.  Certainly  any 
competent  debater  will  be  able  to  argue  against  his  con- 
victions. Whether  he  chooses  to  do  it  or  not  is  not  a 
question  of  debating  competence. 

PROPOSITIONS 

Qualities  of  Good  Propositions.  —  The  subjects  of  debates 
are  propositions  —  not  merely  terms  of  topics.  Not  all 
propositions  are  good  for  debate.  The  following  seven 
properties  characterize  propositions  that  are  good  for  de- 
bate —  especially  contest  debate. 

Complete.  —  In  a  well-organized  debate  a  complete 
proposition  is  debated.  For  instance,  we  cannot  debate 
"  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court,"  which  is  a  term;  but 
we  can  debate:  "  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  should  be  so  amended  that  any  law  or  portion 
of  a  law  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  should  be  valid  law  if  re-enacted  by 
both  houses  of  the  next  succeeding  Congress  and  either 
signed  by  the  President  or  passed  over  his  veto."  In  every 
instance,  we  must  have  a  full  proposition  for  our  debate. 

Declarative.  —  We  must  have  a  declarative  proposition 
and  not  a  question.  While  the  term  "  question  "  is  com- 
monly applied  to  the  proposition  for  a  debate,  a  proposi- 
tion should  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  declarative  sentence. 
We  should  have  a  definite  assertion  which  states  the  posi- 
tion of  the  affirmative  team,  the  position  that  will  be  denied 
by  the  negative  team.  We  should  not  phrase  as  a  proposi- 
tion for  debate:  "  Should  the  states  ratify  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment? ",  but  rather,  "  Resolved,  That  the  Child 
Labor  Amendment  should  be  ratified  by  the  several  states." 

Clear.  —  The  proposition  for  debate  should  be  clear, 
precise,  and  definite.  In  phrasing  a  proposition,  we  should 
try  to  say  exactly  what  we  mean  and  not  something  more 
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or  less  like  it.  We  should  say  what  the  affirmative  likes,  or 
believes,  or  wants  to  have  done,  rather  than  what  it  does 
not  like,  does  not  believe,  or  does  not  wish  to  have  done. 
We  should  not  say:  "  Resolved,  That  United  States  Sena- 
tors should  not  be  elected  by  popular  vote,"  but  rather,  how 
we  would  have  them  elected,  or  whether  we  would  abolish 
the  Senate.  If  we  wish  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  football 
because  it  is  dangerous,  we  should  not  say:  "  Resolved,  That 
football  is  dangerous."  We  should  phrase  the  proposition 
thus:  "  Resolved,  That  intercollegiate  football  should  be 
abolished."    Then  we  should  argue  that  it  is  dangerous. 

Single.  —  A  proposition  should  be  single  —  not  double 
or  treble.  We  should  try  to  debate  one  thing  at  a  time,  not 
two  or  three  things  at  the  same  time.  We  should  not  at- 
tempt to  debate:  "  Resolved,  That  military  drill  and  com- 
pulsory chapel  should  be  abolished,"  but  rather  only  one 
of  these  at  once. 

Brief.  —  A  proposition  should  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
Note  the  last  two  words,  "  as  possible."  Brief  is  a  relative 
term.  Propositions  should  be  phrased  to  say  exactly  what 
is  meant,  even  if  a  great  many  words  are  necessary.  Brevity 
means  no  unnecessary  words.  We  should  not  use  phrases 
or  clauses  or  words  that  can  be  left  out.  For  instance,  note 
the  improvement  in  the  second  wording  of  the  following 
proposition: 

1.  Resolved,  That  for  the  betterment  of  the  students  of  this 
High  School,  a  good  course  in  debating,  taught  by  a  competent 
teacher,  should  be  added  to  the  present  curriculum,  omitting 
some  other  course  if  necessary. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  course  in  debating  should  be  given  in 
this  High  School. 

Affirmative.  —  The  proposition  should  state  the  posi- 
tion of  the  affirmative,  not  that  of  the  negative.  The  real 
affirmative  is  the  side  that  will  be  dissatisfied  if  nothing  is 
done,  the  side  that  is  dissatisfied  when  the  debate  starts. 
The  position  of  that  side  should  be  expressed  by  the  propo- 
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sition,  rather  than  the  position  of  its  opponents.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  wish  to  debate  the  abolition  of  coeducation  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  we  should  say:  "  Resolved, 
That  coeducation  should  be  abolished  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin."  We  should  not  say:  "  Resolved,  That  coedu- 
cation in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  a  sound  policy." 
The  position  of  the  person  who  does  not  like  the  existing 
situation  should  always  be  stated.  * 

If  this  rule  is  not  observed,  a  great  deal  of  confusion  may 
result  in  the  debate.  The  affirmative  should  always  be  the 
plaintiff,  the  prosecutor;  the  negative  always  the  defense. 
Orderly  discussion  requires  that  the  dissatisfied  party  speak 
first  and  be  followed  by  the  person  who  defends  the  exist- 
ing situation,  or  who,  admitting  its  faults,  offers  some  other 
way  of  treating  them   (counter  proposition) . 

Debatable.  —  The  proposition  for  debate  should  be  de- 
batable. A  debatable  proposition  is  one  on  which  there  are 
two  sides  —  two  sides  upon  which  substantial  argument 
may  be  advanced.  An  ideal  proposition  for  a  contest  de- 
bate is  a  proposition  upon  which  honest  and  intelligent 
men  may  differ  when  all  the  facts  are  known.  A  proposi- 
tion which  may  be  settled  by  mere  investigation  is  not  good 
for  debate.  We  should  not  debate  about  the  size  of  the 
population  of  Boston;  we  should  make  an  investigation 
and  find  out  what  the  population  is.  A  question  of  fact, 
upon  which  honest  and  intelligent  men  cannot  differ  after 
a  careful  investigation  has  been  made,  is  not  a  good  ques- 
tion for  contest  debating  under  any  circumstances.  Fur- 
thermore, we  should  not  debate  propositions  which  turn 
simply  on  the  definition  of  words,  or  propositions  which 
raise  merely  questions  of  personal  taste. 

How  to  Get  Questions.  —  The  best  way  to  get  questions 
for  a  debate  in  a  class  or  club  is  to  have  each  member  work 
up  a  list  of  five  or  ten  good  propositions  for  debate  for  the 
particular  group  in  which  he  is  working.  Then  all  of  these 
lists  should  be  put  together  and  worked  into  one  list,  which 
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can  be  printed,  or  mimeographed,  or  simply  typewritten, 
and  posted  on  a  bulletin  board. 

Subjects  for  propositions  can  be  procured  from  current 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  various  sorts,  or  they  can  be 
drawn  from  some  particular  interest  in  politics,  sociology, 
education,  literature.  When  the  list  of  subjects  has  been 
selected,  the  proposition  should  be  phrased  according  to  the 
principles  in  this  chapter. 

PLANS 

Analysis.  —  By  analysis  is  meant  the  examination  of  the 
meaning  of  the  proposition  and  of  the  situation  and 
material  to  which  it  applies,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
precisely  what  the  task  of  each  side  in  the  debate  actually 
amounts  to,  and  for  the  purpose  of  planning  the  case  by 
which  each  side  is  to  attempt  to  accomplish  its  task. 

Burden  of  Proof.  —  By  the  burden  of  proof  is  meant  the 
responsibility  for  establishing  the  proposition;  it  always 
rests  upon  the  actual  affirmative.  The  actual  affirmative  is 
the  side  which  opposes  the  existing  situation  —  is  dissatis- 
fied with  things  as  they  are.  It  is  the  side  which  has  a  griev- 
ance—  the  side  which  wants  a  change.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  propositions  should  always  be  so  worded 
that  the  actual  affirmative  is  the  affirmative  according  to  the 
wording  of  the  proposition  —  so  that  the  upholder  of  the 
affirmative  of  the  proposition  as  stated  is  the  dissatisfied 
party  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate,  the  party  who  will 
remain  dissatisfied  if  nothing  is  done. 

The  affirmative  has  the  burden  of  proof,  the  responsi- 
bility of  proving  the  proposition  or  taking  the  consequences 
of  having  failed  to  prove  it. 

The  burden  of  proof  never  shifts.  It  is  impossible  to 
shift  to  the  negative  the  burden  of  proving  the  proposition 
in  a  debate.  When  the  affirmative  has  established  enough 
of  a  case  to  win  unless  the  negative  refutes  it,  the  burden 
on  the  negative  is  properly  called  the  burden  of  rebuttal. 
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Their  responsibility  is  to  refute  what  the  affirmative  have 
said  and  not  to  prove  the  proposition.  When  the  negative 
have  made  an  answer  sufficient  to  destroy  the  affirmative 
case,  then  the  burden  of  rebuttal  may  be  said  to  shift  to  the 
affirmative;  and  so  on  throughout  the  course  of  the  debate. 
As  stated  above,  the  burden  of  proof  never  shifts.  It  is 
upon  the  actual  affirmative,  and  never  shifts  from  the  side 
which  want  a  change  from  the  existing  situation. 

The  affirmative  have  the  burden  of  proving  (unless  the 
negative  admit)  all  of  the  issues  in  the  debate. 

Issues.  —  The  issues  in  a  debate  are  the  points  which 
the  affirmative  must  prove  or  get  admitted,  in  order  to 
establish  their  case;  or,  more  fully  stated,  the  issues  are  the 
points,  contentions,  or  sub-propositions,  each  one  of  which 
the  affirmative  must  either  prove  or  get  admitted  in  order 
to  establish  their  proposition. 

The  negative  never  have  to  prove  issues  as  such.  The 
duty  of  the  negative  is  to  prevent  the  affirmative  from  prov- 
ing the  issues.  The  issues  belong  to  the  affirmative.  Taken 
together  they  constitute  the  whole  burden  of  proof.  As  an 
example,  take  the  following  proposition:  "  Resolved,  That 
the  town  of  X  should  build  a  new  high  school."  Assume 
that  a  meeting  of  the  voters  of  the  town  is  called  to  hear  a 
discussion  of  this  question,  and  that  they  are  to  vote  after 
the  discussion  is  over. 

What  would  the  advocates  of  the  new  high  school  have 
to  prove?  What  would  they  have  to  do  to  get  the  voters  of 
the  town  to  vote  for  the  new  high  school? 

When  you  have  listed  the  questions  which  the  affirmative 
have  to  establish  or  get  admitted  in  order  to  have  the  new 
high  school  approved,  then  you  have  the  issues  in  the  case; 
and  if  you  add  them  up,  the  total  gives  you  the  extent  of  the 
burden  of  proof  of  the  affirmative. 

Stock  Issues.  —  A  great  many  propositions  which  are 
debated  in  the  real  affairs  of  the  world,  and  practically  all 
propositions  which  are  used  for  contest  debates  between 
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schools  or  between  societies  are  propositions  of  policy 
which  are  concerned  with  a  change  in  regard  to  some  exist- 
ing situation  which  must  either  continue  as  it  is  or  be 
altered.  To  all  such  propositions  the  theory  of  stock  issues 
applies. 

There  are  two  fundamental  issues  which  are  to  be  found 
in  every  such  proposition,  no  matter  where  or  by  whom  it 
is  being  discussed.  Because  of  the  universal  use  of  these 
issues  they  are  called  ''stock  issues"  —  as  we  speak  of 
"  stock  "  doors  or  windows  or  "  stock  "  patterns  in  china. 

These  stock  issues  are: 

1.  Is  there  something  vitally  wrong  with  the  present  situa- 
tion? 

2.  Is  the  affirmative  plan  the  proper  action  to  take? 

These  two  questions  may  be  variously  phrased,  but  they 
always  amount  to  the  same  thing.    We  may  phrase  them: 

1.  Is  there  a  cause  for  action? 

2.  Does  the  proposition  before  us  present  the  proper  action 
to  be  taken? 

Or,  we  may  say: 

1.  Is  there  a  disease? 

2.  Is  the  proposition  the  right  prescription  for  its  treatment? 

But  however  we  phrase  these  questions,  if  we  are  to  get 
the  proper  analysis,  we  must  always  deal  with  these  two 
fundamental  considerations,  namely:  (1)  What  is  wrong 
with  the  existing  situation?  Why  cannot  we  continue  to 
do  things  just  as  we  are  doing?  Why  cannot  we  have  things 
as  we  have  them  now?  Why  do  anything  at  all?  And: 
(2)  Does  the  proposition  express  the  right  thing  to  do? 
Is  there  not  something  better  we  can  do?  Is  the  remedy 
adequate  and  effective  and  practicable? 

In  the  example:  "  Resolved,  That  the  town  of  X  should 
build  a  new  high  school,"  what  is  the  first  thing  that  the 
people  who  believe  in  the  new  high  school  must  make  the 
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voters  agree  to?  Obviously,  that  there  is  something  seri- 
ously wrong  with  the  present  high  school.  The  present 
high  school  may  be  too  small,  or  it  may  not  be  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  modern  equipment  (heating,  venti- 
lation, sanitation,  fire  protection)  .  The  reasons  for  dissat- 
isfaction under  the  present  situation  must  certainly  be  pre- 
sented. But  will  that  be  sufficient?  It  will  not.  Even  if 
the  affirmative  have  shown  that  the  present  high  school  is 
entirely  unsatisfactory,  they  must  then  show  that  the  proper 
remedy  is  to  build  a  new  high  school  in  X.  In  other  words, 
they  must  show  the  positive  advantages  of  building  a  new 
high  school  over  anything  else  which  the  negative  may  be 
able  to  propose. 

In  a  good  many  cases  one  of  the  two  stock  issues  (particu- 
larly the  second)  will  break  up  into  a  number  of  issues. 
There  are  often  more  than  two  issues  in  a  proposition  in 
which  the  analysis  may  properly  start  with  stock  issues. 
The  points  into  which  each  of  the  stock  issues  may  be  re- 
solved will  depend  upon  the  specific  situation  which  is 
being  discussed. 

The  debaters  in  every  case  must  be  familiar  with  the 
material  available;  know  who  is  interested  in  the  proposi- 
tion; who  is  affected  by  it;  what  is  to  be  accomplished; 
what  it  will  cost;  and  what  are  its  defects.  In  the  light  of 
these  questions  they  must  arrive  at  the  contentions  under 
the  stock  issues,  each  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  case. 

The  Affirmative  Case.  —  When  each  of  the  actual  issues 
has  been  phrased,  the  affirmative  know  what  their  maxi- 
mum duty  is  —  to  prove  affirmatively  each  of  these  issues. 
But  perhaps  the  negative  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
some  of  them.  In  such  a  case,  of  course,  those  that  are 
admitted  will  at  once  drop  out  of  the  case  and  not  appear 
in  the  argument. 

In  the  high  school  question  above,  the  negative  might 
be  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the  present  situation  is 
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unsatisfactory.  In  other  words,  they  might  agree  that  there 
is  something  vitally  wrong.  They  might  differ  from  the 
affirmative  as  to  the  particular  remedy  for  the  situation. 
They  might,  on  the  other  hand,  base  their  whole  debate 
upon  the  position  that  the  present  high  school  in  X  is  ab- 
solutely satisfactory. 

The  affirmative  case  then  consists  in  proving  in  the  de- 
bate the  affirmative  side  of  each  of  the  issues  which  the 
negative  do  not  admit. 

The  Negative  Case.  —  The  negative  case  consists  in 
blocking  somehow  at  least  one  issue  —  preventing  the 
affirmative  from  establishing  at  least  one  issue.  This  may 
take  any  one  of  four  forms: 

1.  Pure  refutation 

2.  Defense  of  the  present  situation 

3.  Adjustment  or  repairs 

4.  Counter  propositions 

Pure  Refutation.  —  In  this  type  of  case  the  negative 
simply  refute  the  affirmative  plan,  or  whatever  the  affirma- 
tive bring  up.  They  show  the  absurdity,  weakness,  or  fu- 
tility of  the  affirmative  case  without  bringing  up  any  nega- 
tive plan.  There  is  little  opportunity  for  this  in  contest 
debating,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  usually  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  the  affirmative  side  which  the  negative 
is  not  able  to  refute.  This  type  is  more  commonly  found 
in  legislatures  or  courts  where  the  affirmative  sometimes 
present  a  proposition  for  which  no  adequate  case  can  be 
made.  The  opposition  then  simply  point  out  the  ab- 
surdity and  futility  of  the  proposition,  and  the  proposition 
fails. 

Defense  of  the  Present  Situation.  —  In  this  type  of  case 
the  negative  add  to  the  refutation  of  the  affirmative  case 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  present  situation  as  it  exists. 
For  instance,  in  the  X  high  school  case  this  second  type  of 
negative  would  argue  that  the  present  high  school  situa- 
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tion  is  absolutely  satisfactory;  that  the  high  school  is  big 
enough,  properly  equipped,  heated,  ventilated  —  that  it 
is  adequate  in  every  way. 

Adjustment  or  Repairs.  —  In  this  type  of  case  the  nega- 
tive admit  that  there  are  some  things  that  are  not  quite 
satisfactory  in  regard  to  the  present  situation;  that  the 
existing  situation  is  not  perfect.  They  contend,  however, 
that  it  can  be  fixed  up;  that  there  are  changes  that  can  be 
made  which  will  make  it  satisfactory.  Their  case  is  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  do  as  much  as  the  affirmative  suggest; 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  adopt  the  affirmative  proposition.  To 
illustrate:  the  negative  may  contend  that  a  new  high  school 
is  not  needed  in  X,  but  that  instead,  a  new  heating  and 
ventilating  system,  and  a  new  wing  for  a  chemical  labora- 
tory are  needed;  that  with  these  changes  the  high  school 
will  be  perfectly  satisfactory;  and  that  these  changes  can 
be  brought  about  for  a  small  portion  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  build  a  new  high  school. 

Counter  Propositions.  —  In  this  type  of  case  the  negative 
are  willing  to  give  way  entirely  before  the  first  stock  issue. 
They  come  to  the  debate  ready  to  admit  that  the  present 
situation  is  unsatisfactory,  is  wholly  indefensible.  They 
have  nothing  to  say  in  favor  of  the  present  situation.  They 
agree  with  the  affirmative  that  something  must  be  done,  but 
they  differ  with  the  affirmative  in  regard  to  what  ought  to 
be  done. 

Any  counter  proposition  must  be  absolutely  counter.  In 
other  words,  a  counter  proposition  must  advocate  some- 
thing which  is  vitally  inconsistent  with  that  which  the 
affirmative  advocates.  If  it  is  possible  for  any  person  to  say: 
"  What  I  believe  we  ought  to  do  is  to  adopt  both  the 
affirmative  proposal  and  the  negative  proposal,"  then  the 
negative  do  not  have  a  counter  proposition  and  are  making 
no  adequate  answer  to  the  affirmative  case. 

A  negative  may  use  as  a  counter  proposition  any  proposi- 
tion which  will  remedy  the  present  situation   (which  they 
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admit  is  unsatisfactory)  but  which  will  absolutely  exclude 
the  adoption  of  the  affirmative  remedy.  The  negative  do 
not  have  to  get  their  counter  proposition  adopted  in  order 
to  have  it  an  effective  negative.  It  must  be  advanced  far 
enough  to  raise  such  doubts  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
affirmative  proposal  as  to  defeat  that.  Then  usually  the 
negative  counter  proposition  becomes  the  original  affirma- 
tive proposal  at  a  later  meeting.  A  wholly  successful  nega- 
tive counter  proposition  usually  results  in  a  defeat  for  the 
affirmative  and  a  postponement  of  the  final  solution  of  the 
problem  until  some  later  date. 

In  the  high  school  case,  the  negative  could  say: 
'  The  present  high  school  situation  in  X  is  unsatisfactory, 
but  we  should  not  build  a  new  high  school.  Instead  of  that 
we  should  buy  a  motor  bus,  run  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
town  of  X,  take  the  high  school  students  from  X  to  the  high 
school  in  Y,  and  pay  their  tuition  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
town  of  X."  In  other  words,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
send  the  high  school  students  to  Y  at  the  expense  of  the  town 
of  X  than  to  build  and  equip  and  maintain  a  new  high 
school  in  X.    This  is  a  counter  proposition. 

Careful  analysis  of  any  proposition  will  result  in  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  points,  each  of  which  the  affirmative,  in 
order  to  win,  have  to  prove,  or  to  get  the  negative  to  admit. 

CONDUCT 

Conduct  in  a  debate  is  of  considerable  importance.  Any- 
one who  is  going  to  take  part  in  debates,  either  in  contest 
debates  or  in  the  debates  of  real  life,  should  be  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  conventions  of  debating  in  order  to  obey 
them  easily,  courteously,  and  unobtrusively,  just  as  he 
should  obey  the  conventions  of  any  polite  function. 

The  conventions  of  debate  are  not  very  rigid  or  very  arti- 
ficial. Like  most  conventions  of  social  activity  they  are 
simply  the  crystallization  of  ordinary  politeness,  and  cour- 
tesy, and  fair  dealing.    Any  person  who  habitually  is  polite, 
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and  courteous,  and  fair,  and  honest,  will  find  nothing  irk- 
some in  the  conventions  of  debate. 

Presiding  Officer.  —  A  debate  is  usually  presided  over 
by  some  official  who  introduces  the  different  speakers  and 
who,  in  some  cases,  gives  the  time  signal  when  the  speeches 
are  definitely  timed.  This  presiding  officer  should,  of 
course,  be  familiar  with  the  conventions  of  debate.  He 
should  never  discuss  the  question  for  debate  before  the 
debaters  have  spoken.  He  should  refrain  from  saying  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  question,  because  he  might  say  some- 
thing which  some  debater  would  prefer  not  said.  Prob- 
ably general  remarks  concerning  the  importance  of  the 
question  would  do  no  harm,  but  it  is  dangerous  for  the  pre- 
siding officer  to  go  beyond  such  a  statement. 

When  a  speaker  is  being  introduced,  the  presiding  officer 
should  stand  and  should  remain  standing  until  the  debater 
has  come  onto  the  platform  and  has  addressed  him.  Then 
the  presiding  officer  should  sit  down,  and  the  debater 
should  proceed  to  address  the  audience.  The  form  is  some- 
what as  follows:   ' 

Chairman:  "  The  debate  will  be  opened  by  the  first  speaker 
on  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Charles  Johnson  of  Arlington." 

Mr.  Johnson  [rising  and  coming  onto  the  platform  where 
he  pauses  for  a  moment  standing,  facing  the  presiding  officer, 
with  both  feet  together,  not  one  ahead  of  the  other  in  a  stride]: 
"  Mr.  Chairman." 

Chairman:  "  Mr.  Johnson."     [The  chairman  sits  down.] 

Mr.  Johnson  [coming  to  the  front  of  the  platform]: 
"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  "  [and  he  starts  his  speech]. 

Salutation.  —  This  may  be  as  good  a  place  as  any  to 
remark  that  the  debaters  should  never  address  the  judge  or 
critic,  if  there  is  one,  as  distinct  from  the  audience.  A 
debater  should  never  say  "  Honorable  judge."  The  judge 
or  the  critic  should  be  treated  merely  as  a  member  of  the 
audience. 

The  debater  may  or  may  not  address  the  opposing  team. 
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If  a  debater  addresses  the  opposing  team  with  the  phrase 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  opposition,"  or  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  opposition,"  or  "  worthy  opponents,"  or  "  honorable 
opponents,"  and  stops  there,  there  is  no  objection  to  it,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  probably  better  left  out.  There  is 
danger  in  debating  that  the  speakers  will  talk  too  much  to 
the  opposing  team  and  too  little  to  the  audience. 

While  it  is  not  necessary  to  address  the  other  team,  it 
is,  of  course,  perfectly  proper  that  the  first  speaker  on  the 
home  team  (at  a  debate  between  schools,  colleges,  or  so- 
cieties) should,  before  he  begins  his  debate,  welcome  the 
visiting  team.  He  should  be  frank  and  courteous,  and  the 
welcome  should  be  responded  to  in  kind  by  the  first  speaker 
on  the  visiting  team  when  he  takes  the  platform.  If  this  is 
done  (and  it  should  be  done  with  teams  from  visiting 
institutions)  the  timekeeper  should,  of  course,  not  take 
time  for  it  out  of  the  time  for  the  debate. 

Judge  or  Critic.  —  The  judge  or  critic  of  a  debate,  when 
there  is  one,  should  be  seated  in  the  audience  and  should  be 
treated  by  the  debaters  simply  as  a  member  of  the  audience. 
The  debaters  should  not  refer  to  him  directly  at  any  point 
in  the  debate.  A  judge  is  a  competent  critic  of  the  activity 
and  is  asked,  after  the  debate  is  over,  to  say  which  team  did 
the  better  work,  and  to  explain  thoroughly  to  the  members 
of  the  teams  the  basis  for  his  decision.  He  should  give  a 
detailed  criticism  to  the  teams,  their  coaches,  and  their 
friends.  This  is  usually  better  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
debaters  and  their  coaches  and  friends,  rather  than  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  audience.  During  the  conduct  of 
the  debate,  however,  the  judge  or  critic  should  be  simply 
a  member  of  the  audience. 

Audience.  —  The  audience  are  the  people  to  whom  the 
debate  is  addressed.  They  do  not  have  any  particular 
duties  or  responsibilities.  Of  course,  a  member  of  a  de- 
bating audience  should  conduct  himself  very  much  as  he 
would  at  any  public  meeting,  but  the  debaters  should  real- 
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ize  that  the  responsibility  for  what  the  audience  do  is 
largely  upon  them.  If  they  want  the  audience  to  attend  to 
what  they  say,  they  should  talk  so  that  they  can  be  heard, 
and  should  speak  interestingly,  and  seem  interested  in  the 
situation  themselves.  Lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  an 
audience  does  not  usually  reflect  upon  the  audience  so 
much  as  it  reflects  upon  the  speaker. 

A  speaker  in  a  contest  debate  should  talk  to  an  audience 
precisely  as  though  the  audience  were  going  to  settle  the 
question  upon  which  he  is  debating,  and  were  going  to  vote 
for  or  against  it  at  the  close  of  the  debate.  He  should 
conduct  himself,  in  other  words,  as  though  the  debate  were 
a  real  debate  in  which  a  question  were  being  settled. 

This  is  the  whole  duty  of  the  debater,  so  far  as  the  audi- 
ence is  concerned,  and  represents  the  attitude  of  the  de- 
bater toward  the  proposition  and  the  audience  and  the 
occasion  at  its  very  best. 

Opponents.  —  The  attitude  of  debaters  toward  their 
opponents  should,  of  course,  be  fair,  courteous,  consid- 
erate, and  honest.  They  should  remember,  however,  to 
talk  to  the  audience  and  not  to  their  opponents.  They 
should  follow  carefully  what  their  opponents  say,  and  note 
various  points  for  purposes  of  refutation.  They  should,  of 
course,  be  careful  to  quote  exactly  and  not  give  a  false  or 
garbled  version  of  what  their  opponents  say.  This  is,  how- 
ever, only  to  say  that  the  debater  should  be  a  gentleman. 
There  is  no  particular  code  of  ethics  that  applies  to  debat- 
ing and  not  to  any  other  activity.  A  person  who  is  a  liar 
elsewhere  will  probably  lie  in  a  debate,  and  a  person  who 
is  not  a  liar  in  other  activities  will  probably  not  lie  in  a 
debate. 

Speaking.  —  Practically  all  good  debating  is  extempo- 
raneous. A  debate  is  a  unified  discussion.  It  is  not  merely 
a  group  of  argumentative  speeches  on  one  subject.  When 
the  first  speaker  on  the  affirmative  has  spoken,  the  first 
speaker  on  the  negative  should  continue  the  discussion  that 
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has  been  started.  Throughout  a  debate  there  should  be  a 
weaving  together  of  the  speeches. 

The  declaiming  of  memorized  speeches  in  a  debate  robs 
it  of  almost  every  advantage  which  debating  may  have 
as  an  educational  practice.  Debaters  should  always  speak 
extemporaneously,  and  every  judge  should  give  credit  to 
the  extemporaneous  speaker  and  should  penalize  the  de- 
claimer.  A  well-prepared  extemporaneous  debater  always 
has  more  to  say  than  the  time  limit  will  allow.  He,  there- 
fore, uses  whatever  material  fits  into  the  time  available 
to  him. 

Debaters  should  pay  attention  to  what  their  opponents 
say  and  adapt  their  argument  to  their  opponents'  argu- 
ments. A  debate  should  be  a  connected  discussion  and  not 
a  group  of  more  or  less  independent  speeches  on  the  same 
subject. 

The  speaking  may  be  as  loud  and  forceful  as  the  size  of 
the  auditorium  and  the  style  of  material  demands,  but  it 
should  always  be  direct  and  easy  to  follow. 

The  debater  should  make  himself  easily  heard.  Com- 
petence in  voice,  enunciation,  and  pronunciation,  and  care 
in  speaking  to  the  audience  so  that  all  may  hear  should  be 
commended,  and  failure  in  these  should  be  severely  criti- 
cized. The  first  duty  of  any  public  speaker  is  to  speak  so 
that  every  person  in  the  audience  can  hear  and  understand 
easily  what  he  is  saying.  The  debater  who  fails  to  do  this  is 
a  poor  debater,  regardless  of  any  other  qualities  which  he 
may  possess. 

Delivery  in  debate  should  be  direct,  conversational, 
thoughtful,  and  deliberate.  Debaters  should  avoid  a  style 
of  speaking  which  is  exhibitory,  unreal,  artificial,  non- 
communicative. 

There  should  be  variety  in  rate,  in  volume,  in  pitch  — 
variety  of  all  possible  kinds. 

A  belligerent,  contentious  attitude  should  be  avoided. 
The  speaker  should  be  good-natured,  gracious,  and  easy  to 
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listen  to.  He  should  talk  conversationally  —  as  conversa- 
tionally as  possible  always  —  if  he  wishes  his  audience  to 
follow  his  thinking. 

Some  debaters  can  do  fairly  well  everything  listed  so  far, 
but  they  fail  as  effective  public  speakers.  Any  critic  or 
judge  of  a  debate  ought  to  know  what  constitutes  good 
public  speaking,  what  differentiates  it  from  poor  public 
speaking  —  and  since  debating  is  one  form  of  public  speak- 
ing he  should  give  credit  to  the  debater  who  is  better  than 
his  opponent  in  this  aspect  of  his  work.  But  again,  this 
alone  should  not  dominate  the  criticism.  It  is  simply  one 
of  the  points  which  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 

If  debates  are  conducted  in  the  English  language,  that 
language  should  be  used  accurately.  Any  mistakes  in  Eng- 
lish ought  certainly  to  count  against  the  team  which  makes 
them.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  student  who  debates 
in  good  and  accurate  English  is  a  better  debater  than  one 
who  uses  poor  English. 

Rebuttal.  —  Rebuttal,  or  refutation,  is  tearing  down  or 
destroying  those  arguments  put  up  by  the  other  side.  In 
planning  a  rebuttal,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  answer 
every  detailed  statement  of  an  opponent.  The  big  points 
upon  which  the  opponents'  case  rests  must  be  picked  out 
and  destroyed  if  possible. 

If  the  vital  points  in  the  opponents'  case  can  be  answered 
effectively,  we  need  not  worry  about  the  trivial  ones.  It  is 
quite  all  right  to  put  a  certain  amount  of  refutation  into 
main  speeches,  but  main  speeches  should  "  hitch  up  "  with 
each  other.  The  speakers  in  a  debate  should  answer  what 
their  opponents  have  actually  said  before  the  audience. 

Challenges  and  questions  should  be  answered  in  some 
way  or  other  as  soon  as  possible.  The  debate  should 
be  kept  intimately  connected  throughout.  The  negative, 
particularly,  should  avoid  the  temptation  to  make  its  main 
speeches  simply  speeches  of  rebuttal.  The  negative  should 
have  some  constructive  case,  and  should  bring  it  out  clearly 
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in  the  constructive  speeches,  leaving  for  the  rebuttal 
speeches  the  principal  part  of  the  work  of  answering  the 
other  side.  Both  sides  should,  however,  put  into  their 
main  speeches  enough  refutation  to  keep  the  parts  of  the 
debate  woven  together.  They  should  deal  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble with  what  seems  to  be  especially  dangerous  obstacles 
thrown  up  by  the  other  side. 

The  rebuttal  speeches  should  show  all  the  qualities  which 
a  debater  ought  to  have  —  particularly  his  ability  to  ex- 
temporize and  his  ability  to  reason  accurately  on  the  facts 
presented.  A  rebuttal  speech  for  each  debater  should 
usually  be  arranged  for,  and  the  critic  or  judge  should  note 
down  the  impressions  he  gathers  as  a  result  of  the  rebuttal 
speech  as  well  as  of  the  main  speech.  Ability  in  rebuttal  is, 
of  course,  especially  significant.  The  constructive  speech 
can  be  so  wholly  worked  out  in  advance  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  debater  who  has  simply  a  good  constructive 
speech  is  only  a  mouth-piece,  and  that  the  work  has  been 
done  by  his  coach  or  by  somebody  else.  A  good  rebuttal, 
which  is  clearly  an  extemporaneous  answer  to  what  an 
opponent  has  actually  said,  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  any- 
one other  than  the  debater  to  make. 

Notes.  —  Debaters  should  use  notes  when  they  are  really 
needed.  Tables  of  statistics,  letters,  literal  quotations,  and 
all  such  material  should  always  be  kept  on  cards  and  read 
from  the  cards.  Even  though  a  debater  feels  confident 
that  he  can  memorize  a  quotation  or  a  set  of  facts,  he  should 
still  use  a  card.  Members  of  an  audience  and  judges  are 
suspicious  of  memorized  evidence  of  this  sort.  It  always 
looks  better,  therefore,  to  read  it  from  a  card.  But  a  speaker 
should  avoid  reading  a  whole  set  of  cards  to  an  audience; 
instead,  he  should  talk  to  them.  For  his  speech  he  should 
have  a  list  of  the  points  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  per- 
fectly proper  for  him  to  have  such  outlines  on  a  card  and 
to  use  them. 

Outlines.  —  A  debater  should  prepare  an  outline  of  the 
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speech  which  he  proposes  to  give,  and  should  then  alter  it 
as  his  opponents  speak.  He  should  go  to  the  platform  with 
an  outline  of  the  main  points  which  he  wishes  to  take  up. 
Such  an  outline  may  be  held  in  the  hand  or  it  may  be 
placed  on  a  reading  desk.  It  may  be  written  on  a  card 
such  as  the  speaker's  notes  are  on,  and  held  on  the  top  of 
the  pack. 

Charts.  —  Charts  are  not  frequently  used  at  the  present 
time.  In  some  places,  on  account  of  the  abuse  to  which 
they  have  been  put,  they  are  prohibited. 

A  chart  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  use.  If  your  opponent 
can  use  your  own  chart  against  you,  the  resulting  damage 
is  usually  extreme. 

If  charts  are  used,  the  material  which  is  to  be  placed  upon 
them  should  always  meet  two  requirements: 

1.  It  should  be  very  important  material. 

2.  It  should  be  material  which  can  be  presented  graphically 
to  the  eye  very  much  more  effectively  than  it  can  possibly  be 
presented  orally  to  the  ear. 

In  other  words,  something  which  can  be  shown  by  a 
drawing  or  a  graph  on  a  chart  very  much  better  than  it  can 
be  put  into  words  may  be  placed  on  a  chart,  provided  it  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  debate. 

Lists  of  points  which  serve  simply  as  an  outline  of  a 
speech  should  never  be  put  on  a  chart.  Judges  should 
penalize  the  use  of  charts  of  this  sort. 

Once  a  chart  is  put  before  an  audience  it  should  not  be 
taken  down  before  the  debate  is  over.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  a  speaker  put  up  a  chart  for  his  use  and  take 
it  down  when  he  is  through  with  it.  If  this  is  done,  the 
opposing  speaker  should  rise  and  ask  the  presiding  officer 
to  have  the  chart  put  back  before  the  audience;  and  the 
presiding  officer  should  see  that  this  is  done.  For  a  speaker 
to  have  a  chart  for  his  own  use  and  take  it  down  before  his 
opponent  can  discuss  it  is  extremely  discourteous. 

It  is  wiser  for  the  affirmative  team  to  use  a  chart  than  for 
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the  negative  team  to  use  one,  because  the  affirmative  have 
the  last  rebuttal  and  can,  in  the  last  speech,  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  chart  after  it  has  been  attacked  by  its  oppo- 
nents. A  chart  which  has  been  put  up  by  a  negative  team 
might  be  completely  demolished  by  the  affirmative  speaker 
in  the  last  rebuttal.  In  such  a  case  the  negative  would  have 
no  chance  to  repair  the  damage. 

HOW   TO    CRITICIZE    A   DEBATE 

Criticism  and  Judging.  —  Debating  activities  in  the  past 
have  been  too  frequently  carried  on  without  adequate 
criticism.  Debates  have  too  often  been  held  and  "  judged  " 
without  criticism  or  explanation  by  the  judge.  This 
method  necessarily  neglects  a  large  part  of  the  educational 
opportunities  presented  by  the  debate.  After  a  debate  in 
the  classroom  or  on  the  contest  platform  careful  criticism 
should  be  given  by  someone  who  is  well  qualified  to  criti- 
cize this  activity.  Such  a  critic  may  render  a  decision  if 
that  is  desired.  But  whether  or  not  a  decision  is  wanted, 
competent  criticism  should  not  be  omitted.  The  best  de- 
cisions, moreover,  are  the  decisions  of  a  critic-judge. 

Types  of  Vote.  —  If  we  are  to  have  a  decision  at  the  end 
of  a  debate,  the  first  step  necessary  is  for  everybody  to 
know  what  kind  of  decision  we  are  going  to  have.  What 
does  the  judge  mean  when  he  says  the  affirmative  (or  the 
negative)  have  won  the  debate?  What  kind  of  vote  is  he 
giving?    How  is  his  decision  to  be  interpreted? 

We  should  have  no  decisions  at  all  unless  the  judge,  the 
contestants,  and  everyone  else  concerned  with  the  debate 
know  what  the  judge  means  when  he  says,  "  I  award  the 
decision  to  the  affirmative  team."  Such  a  statement  may 
have  three  meanings,  each  of  which  we  should  understand. 

1.  The  judge  may  mean  by  saying  "  I  award  the  debate  to 
the  affirmative,"  "  I  believe  in  the  affirmative  of  the  proposi- 
tion debated."    This  is  called  a  legislator's  vote. 

2.  The  judge  may  mean  "  I  believe   that   the  affirmative 
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proved  their  case  (or  presented  stronger  evidence  in  favor  of 
their  position  than  the  negative  presented)  ."  This  is  called 
a  juryman's  vote. 

3.  The  judge  may  mean  "  I  believe  that  the  affirmative  team 
in  this  contest  did  better  debating  than  the  negative  team." 
This  is  a  critic's  vote. 

The  critic's  vote  is  the  only  type  of  vote  that  should  ever 
be  given  at  the  close  of  a  contest  debate. 

The  Legislator's  Vote.  —  In  the  legislator's  vote  the  one 
voting  is  simply  deciding  in  regard  to  the  question  itself. 
If  the  debate  is  on  the  ratification  of  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment,  the  legislator  votes  either  for  or  against  ratifi- 
cation. His  decision  to  vote  as  he  does  may  be  based  upon 
what  he  has  heard  in  the  debate;  it  may  be  based  upon  a 
decision  which  was  adopted  at  a  party  council  some  time 
before;  it  may  arise  out  of  his  own  personal  experience  as 
a  child;  it  may  be  deduced  from  his  political  philosophy;  or 
he  may  simply  be  following  the  lead  of  some  newspaper  or 
some  public  character  whom  he  likes  to  follow.  In  other 
words,  the  basis  for  a  legislator's  vote  is  very  difficult  to 
determine,  and  there  is  very  little  to  be  gained  by  trying 
to  determine  it.  When  the  time  to  vote  comes,  he  votes 
as  he  chooses  and  bases  his  vote  on  his  personal  preference 
regardless  of  what  any  one  has  said  in  favor  of  or  against 
the  proposition. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  apply  a  legislator's  vote  as 
a  "  decision  "  to  contest  or  classroom  debates  and  to  expect 
debaters  to  win  or  lose  the  decision  on  the  basis  of  any- 
thing that  they  can  do  or  leave  undone.  It  is  absurd  to 
expect  such  debates  —  considering  the  time  limit,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  debaters,  and  the  character  of  the  situation 
—  to  change  the  judge's  opinions.  Such  a  debate  may 
weaken  or  strengthen  the  opinion  of  one  who  hears  it,  but 
certainly  we  cannot  expect  to  have  the  debate  determine 
the  judge's  opinion  on  the  question  after  the  debate  is 
over.    Usually  we  can  expect  to  get  only  the  same  decision 
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we  would  get  by  sending  the  proposition  to  the  judge  by 
mail  at  any  time  before  the  debate  and  asking  him  for  his 
vote  on  it.  In  other  words,  little  can  be  gained  by  bringing 
the  judge  to  the  debate  and  having  him  listen  to  the  de- 
baters and  then  give  his  opinion  on  the  proposition.  We 
could  probably  get  the  same  result  by  mail  a  month  before 
the  debate. 

"  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  a  legislative 
vote  is  usually  used  in  a  contest  debate  in  which  the  audi- 
ence x  is  given  an  opportunity  to  vote.  This  is  an  entirely 
different  situation;  the  members  of  the  average  audience 
do  not  pretend  to  be  competent  critics  of  a  debate,  nor  are 
they  competent  to  give  a  critic's  vote.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  audience,  by  all  means 
make  it  a  legislative  vote  and  use  the  so-called  shift-of- 
opinion  ballot.  The  audience  in  such  case  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  express  its  belief  on  the  proposition  before  and 
after  the  debate,  and  the  various  shifts  of  opinion  are  then 
recorded.  The  following  sample  shift-of-opinion  ballot 
will  be  interesting  in  this  connection:  2 

"  For  two  years  before  our  use  of  the  present  ballot  began  in 
1924,  we  experimented  with  various  forms  and  wordings.  Our 
attempt  was  to  get:  first,  a  form  simple  to  vote;  and  second, 
one  that  would  encourage  the  registering  of  opinions  on  the 
question  discussed  and  discourage,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  vot- 
ing of  preferences  as  to  teams.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the 
form  requires  that  the  chairman  state  the  subject  to  the  audi- 
ence as  an  interrogative  and  ask  the  audience  to  vote  their 
answer  to  this  question  both  before  and  at  the  close  of  the 
formal  discussion.  It  helps  to  get  people  to  vote  on  the  sub- 
ject if  they  are  not  voting  on  a  resolution  and  if  the  mention 
of  teams  and  of  sides  is  studiously  avoided  when  the  listeners 

1  These  paragraphs  on  the  audience  vote  are  quoted  by  permission  from 
The  Working  Principles  of  Argument  by  J.  M.  O'Neill  and  J.  H.  McBur- 
ney,  pp.  369-72.     The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1932. 

2  The  sample  shift-of-opinion  ballot  given  here  is  that  used  by  Western 
Reserve  University.  It  was  presented  and  discussed  in  a  paper  read  by 
Howard  S.  Woodward  at  the  Speech  Conference  of  the  Michigan  School 
Masters'  Club  held  in  Ann  Arbor,  April  25,  1930.  See  Journal  of  the 
Michigan  School  Masters'  Club,  1930,  pp.  302-313. 
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are  asked  to  use  their  ballots.  For  the  same  reason  we  have 
eliminated  from  the  ballot  the  word  '  debate,'  using  instead 
'  discussion.'  " 

SHIFT-OF-OPINION  BALLOT 


TO   THE   AUDIENCE 

Date    

Place  

The   idea   to   be   discussed   will   be   found 
on  the  program,  stated  in  question  form,  — 
or  the  chairman  will  so  state  it. 
Will  you  express 

YOUR      PERSONAL      OPINION      ON      THIS      QUES- 

If  the    speakers    and    the    audience   both 
desire   it,    opportunity   will   be   given   before 
adjournment  for  the  asking  of  questions  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  discussion. 

TION  by  marking  this   ballot   both  before  the 
discussion    and    again    after    the    discussion. 
Your  cooperation  will  be  much  appreciated. 

This  form  is  filled  by  a 
□     man     □     woman,    whose    age 
is 

AFTER   THE   DISCUSSION 

(Mark  one  place) 
I  have  heard  the  entire  discussion, 
and  now 

□  yes     (I    believe    more    strongly 

than   I    did   before   in   an- 
swering "yes".) 

□  yes     (This  expresses  my  present 

belief  on  the  question.) 
□ I  am  undecided. 

□  no      (This  expresses  my  present 

belief  on  the  question.) 
D  no      (I    believe    more    strongly 
than   I    did   before   in   an- 
swering "no".) 

BEFORE   THE   DISCUSSION 

□  yes     (This    expresses    my    belief 

.on  the  question.) 

□   I  am  undecided. 

□  no      (This    expresses    my    belief 

on  the  question.) 

THE   REASONS   FOR   MY 
OPINION   ARE: 

THE   REASONS   FOR   MY 
OPINION  ARE: 

Comments  on  the  Discussion 


ist  Affirmative 


i  st  Negative 


2nd  Affirmative 


2nd  Negative 


3rd  Affirmative 


3rd  Negative 
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Professor  Woodward  states  regarding  the  shif t-of-opinion 
ballot: 

"  Such  balloting  does  something  to  make  audiences  think  on 
the  question,  to  arouse  an  expectation  of  learning  and  an  in- 
terest in  learning  something  worth  knowing.  I  am  sure  that  it 
tends  to  make  the  debater  feel  that  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
be  an  instructor  in  the  expanding  field  of  adult  education. 
Debating  then  becomes  to  him  a  more  serious  and  significant 
task  in  playing  the  student  part  of  his  role.  .  .  The  change  in 
audience  opinion  may  be  used  as  a  debate  decision.  In  most 
cases  it  is  so  used  when  the  Reserve  students  debate.  But  there 
is  no  need  whatsoever  that  this  be  done.  Whether  the  audience 
vote  is  used  as  a  decision  or  not,  the  analysis  of  results  is  gen- 
erally studied  with  interest  by  the  debaters." 


"  While  the  shift-of-opinion  ballot  will  unquestionably 
yield  some  interesting  data,  and  serve  to  stimulate  the  inter- 
est of  the  audience,  the  advisability  of  basing  a  decision  on 
the  results  is  at  least  open  to  question.  Certainly  if  a  de- 
cision is  rendered  to  that  team  which  has  been  the  more 
successful  in  shifting  opinion,  the  exact  basis  upon  which 
the  decision  is  given  should  always  be  announced.  Such  a 
decision  is  not  comparable  with  a  critic  decision  and  only 
confusion  and  misinformation  can  result  unless  the  distinc- 
tion is  clearly  understood  by  all  parties  concerned." 

The  Juryman's  Vote.  —  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  the  juryman's  vote  is  wholly  improper  in  contest 
debating. 

a.  The  questions  debated  are  rarely  the  sort  of  questions 
which  are  the  subjects  of  jury  votes  in  a  court  room.  Jury- 
men vote  on  questions  of  faction  which  it  is  usually  possible 
to  lay  aside  any  knowledge  or  prejudice  which  one  may 
have.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  men  who  have  little 
knowledge  or  prejudice  in  regard  to  questions  such  as  are 
usually  submitted  to  juries. 

The  questions  that  are  debated  in  contest  debates  are 
practically  always  questions  of  policy,  and  practically  al- 
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ways  questions  upon  which  any  mature  and  intelligent  per- 
son has  knowledge  and  opinions.  Any  assumption,  there- 
fore, to  the  effect  that  the  judge  of  debate  has  neither 
knowledge  nor  opinion  on  the  question  debated  is  a  false 
and  unwarranted  assumption. 

b.  A  jury  trial  on  a  specific  question  of  fact  may  last  from 
one  day  to  a  number  of  weeks  or  even  months.  A  contest 
debate  on  a  great  question  of  policy  begins  and  ends  within 
the  limits  of  one  evening.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
produce  an  exhaustive  argument  either  for  or  against  such 
questions  in  the  time  limits  allowed.  In  the  juryman's  vote 
the  jury  is  under  oath  to  vote  for  the  negative  unless  the 
affirmative  prove  their  case  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
The  law  courts  are  not  engaged  in  making  decisions  be- 
tween two  contestants  on  a  well-balanced  proposition. 
They  are  interested  in  settling  disputes  and  awarding  jus- 
tice. In  a  civil  case,  unless  the  affirmative  can  prove  their 
case,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  collect  from  the  nega- 
tive the  money  they  are  suing  for.  In  a  criminal  case,  un- 
less the  affirmative  can  prove  their  contention  and  establish 
the  guilt  of  the  alleged  criminal,  the  accused  person  should 
not  be  punished.  In  the  courts,  therefore,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  unless  the  affirmative  can  prove  their  case,  all  the 
negative  have  to  do  is  to  point  out  to  the  jury  the  fact  that 
the  affirmative  have  not  proved  their  case,  and  the  jury 
must  vote  for  the  negative. 

If  we  apply  the  juryman's  vote  in  the  same  way  to  a  con- 
test debate,  the  time  limits  make  it  practically  necessary  for 
the  judge  to  vote  for  the  negative  team.  It  is  obviously 
very  much  easier  for  a  negative  team  to  point  out  that  a  case 
has  not  been  established  by  the  affirmative,  than  it  is  for  an 
affirmative  to  establish  their  case.  Any  attempt  to  use  the 
juryman's  vote  in  a  contest  debate  gives  an  almost  conclu- 
sive advantage  to  the  negative  team. 

The  Critic's  Vote.  —  It  is  easy  to  arrive,  merely  by  the 
process  of  exclusion,  at  the  opinion  that  the  critic's  vote  is 
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the  only  justifiable  vote  in  a  contest  or  class  debate.  How- 
ever, there  are  also  positive  reasons  for  using  this  type  of 
vote.  It  is  the  only  one  that  ensures  the  educational  advan- 
tages that  are  supposed  to  come  from  debating.  This  ac- 
tivity is  supposed  to  benefit  the  debaters  by  teaching  them 
how  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  actual  debates  of  real  life. 
If  this  is  true,  then  a  person  is  most  benefited  by  activity  in 
a  contest  debate  when  his  work  is  carefully  evaluated  and 
criticized  by  a  competent  critic  of  debating. 

Ordinarily,  when  a  person  is  to  be  taught  how  to  do  any- 
thing, he  is  given  a  certain  amount  of  instruction,  and  then 
is  set  to  work  upon  a  project.  When  the  project  is  com- 
pleted, some  competent  critic  goes  over  the  work  and  tells 
him  wherein  it  is  excellent  and  wherein  it  can  be  improved. 
Why  should  not  this  be  done  in  debating?  The  critic's  vote 
should  be  accompanied  by  just  such  criticism. 

The  reasons  underlying  a  critic's  vote  should  always  be 
given  to  the  debaters  in  as  complete  detail  as  possible.  A 
contest  debate  in  which  groups  of  earnest  students  debate 
for  an  evening,  and  then  someone  says  to  them  that  the 
affirmative  team  has  won  or  the  negative  team  has  won,  and 
declines  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  the  debaters,  cannot 
possibly  have  any  excuse  for  existing  as  an  educational  ac- 
tivity. Debates  so  conducted  can  easily  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  judge  who  takes  the  lofty  attitude  that  "  post 
mortems  "  are  in  bad  taste,  and  that  only  a  poor  sportsman 
wants  to  know  why  a  team  won  or  lost  is  a  menace  to  good 
debating. 

A  decision  of  any  kind  in  any  sort  of  educational  contest 
which  is  not  explained  fairly,  and  frankly,  and  fully,  can- 
not possibly  be  justified.  Young  people  should  never  be 
asked  to  contest  for  a  decision  in  any  activity  in  which  the 
basis  of  winning  or  losing  is  not  obviously  apparent  to  any 
one  (as  for  instance  in  a  foot-race)  unless  the  reasons  for 
the  decision  are  made  quite  plain  to  them.  No  one  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  judge  a  contest  debate  who  is  not  willing 
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to  explain  his  decision  and  to  give  a  careful  criticism  of  the 
work  of  each  debater. 

A  Criticism  Blank.  —  The  following  criticism  blank  is 
suggested  for  the  use  of  critics  and  for  debaters  working  in 
classes  or  in  clubs  or  societies  in  preparation  for  debate. 
This  blank  should  be  typewritten  or  printed  on  a  full-sized 
sheet  (8x11)  of  substantial  paper  or  light  cardboard.  It 
should  be  easy  to  handle  and  to  write  on.  The  spaces 
should  be  ample  to  allow  for  markings  or  brief  notes.  The 
critic  should  take  this  blank  to  the  debate  with  him.  He 
should  also  be  furnished  with  paper  for  running  notes  and 
comments  if  he  cares  to  make  them.  He  should  not  write 
on  the  blank  while  a  debater  is  speaking.  At  the  close  of 
each  speech,  the  critic  should  make,  in  the  column  for  that 
particular  speech,  whatever  remarks  he  cares  to  make. 
Using  plus  or  minus  signs  is  usually  sufficient.  If  he  has 
no  particular  impression  to  record  on  a  given  point,  he  may 
simply  check  it  to  indicate  a  neutral  attitude. 

If  a  critic  uses  plus  and  minus  signs,  he  may  use  two  or 
three  plus  signs  for  particularly  good  work  or  two  or  three 
minus  signs  for  particularly  poor  work.  Instead  of  plus  and 
minus  markings  a  critic  may  use  percentages,  or  any  other 
system  which  he  chooses. 

The  purpose  of  the  blank  is  simply  to  call  to  mind  each 
of  the  points  in  which  excellence  contributes  to  good  de- 
bating, in  order  that  the  critic  may  record,  at  the  close  of  a 
speech,  a  definite  impression,  if  he  has  one,  on  each  point. 
This  list  is  offered  as  the  whole  list  of  points  which  ought 
to  be  considered;  in  other  words,  no  critic  should  base  a  de- 
cision in  any  way  upon  any  points  not  listed  on  this  blank. 
He  should  consider  all  of  these  points  and  use  them  in  com- 
ing to  his  decision.    He  should  consider  nothing  else. 
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Criticism  Blank  for  a  Critic  of  Debate 


Points  to  be  Considered  in  Criticism 

Affirmative 

Negative 

1 

2 

3 

Team 

1 

2 

3 

Team 

1.   Analysis,   or  Interpretation  of  the 
proposition  (Plan  of  case) 

2.    Knowledge,  information,  evidence 

3.    Reasoning,  inferences,  based  on  evi- 
dence 

4.   Ability  in  extemporizing 

5.    Conduct  or  deportment 

6.    Ability  in  rebuttal 

7.    Use  of  English 

8.    Clearness  of  speech  —  Easy  to  hear? 
Pronunciation,  enunciation,  etc. 

9.    Power,   or  effectiveness,   in  public 
speaking 

Note:  The  critic  may  fill  in  grades  or  percentages  for  each  speaker  or  for 
each  team  as  a  whole;  or  he  may  use  +,  V,  and  —  to  indicate  his  general 
opinion  on  each  point,  either  for  individuals  or  teams,  using  the  V  for  "neutral" 
or  "no  particular  impression."  The  critic  shall  decide  for  himself  the  relative 
weight  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  points  mentioned. 

Decision 
On  the  basis  of  the  criticism  indicated  by  the  above  markings  on  these  nine 
points,  and  considering  nothing  else,  it  is  my  decision  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
better  debating  was  done  by 

The team. 


(Signed) 


Critic. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Formulate  a  good  proposition  for  debate  in  this  class  on 
some  phase  of  each  of  five  of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  Athletics 

(b)  The  college  paper 

(c)  Dancing 

(d)  Compulsory  military  training 
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(e)    National  defense 

(/)    Prohibition 

(g)    Coal 

(h)    Labor  disputes 

(i)    Railroads 

(])    Taxation 

(k)   Capital  punishment 

(/)    Improved  highways 

2.  Formulate  ten  good  propositions  for  class  debate.  Write 
them  in  the  order  in  which  you  would  prefer  to  debate  them  in 
class. 

3.  Find  the  issues  on  each  of  two  of  the  propositions  pre- 
pared for  Exercise  2.  State  the  type  of  negative  case  which  you 
would  prepare  if  you  were  in  charge  of  the  negative. 

4.  Let  a  schedule  of  class  debates  be  arranged  to  occupy  as 
many  meetings  of  the  class  as  can  be  devoted  to  this  chapter. 
Have  the  propositions  taken  from  the  list  already  handed  in, 
and  arrange  the  speakers  in  affirmative  and  negative  teams. 
Run  off  the  debate  with  main  speeches  and  rebuttals,  and  have 
each  member  of  the  class  fill  out  a  criticism  blank  for  each 
speaker  in  each  debate. 


Part  V 
Principles  of  Speech  Composition 


CHAPTER  XXI 
PURPOSES 

Speech-Making  and  Architecture 

Purposes  Must  be  Known  in  Advance 

A  Purpose  Which  Pleases  the  Audience  Not  Necessary 

Ulterior  Purposes 

Response  the  Universal  Purpose 

The  Five  General  Ends 

To  Instruct 

To  Convince 

To  Actuate 

To  Impress 

To  Entertain 
The  Specific  Aim  of  Speeches 

speech-making  and  architecture 

Speech-making  may  well  be  compared  to  building  — 
speech  composition  to  architecture.  There  are  many  illu- 
minating parallels  that  can  be  drawn  between  the  various 
problems  to  be  solved  when  a  building  is  to  be  built  and 
when  a  speech  is  to  be  made.  As  there  are  many  types  of 
buildings  designed  to  serve  many  types  of  building  pur- 
poses, there  are  also  many  types  of  speeches  designed  to 
promote  many  types  of  speech  purposes.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  speech  that  is  a  good  speech  for  all  sorts  of  occa- 
|  sions  any  more  than  there  is  a  building  that  is  a  good  build- 
ing for  all  sorts  of  uses.  Some  buildings  can  be  made  to 
serve  many  functions  and  some  speeches  can  be  made  to  fit 
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more  than  one  occasion,  but  that  does  not  diminish  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  the  best  speeches  and  the  best 
buildings  are  all  planned  and  executed  by  competent  work- 
men for  particular  occasions  and  locations  in  order  to  serve 
specific  ends.  The  idea  that  a  speech  can  be  a  good  speech 
without  fitting  its  audience,  and  without  proper  material 
properly  treated  to  serve  its  particular  purpose,  is  as  ridicu- 
lous as  the  idea  that  a  building  can  be  a  good  building 
without  fitting  its  site  and  without  proper  material  properly 
treated  to  serve  its  particular  purpose.  Before  one  starts  a 
building  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  it  is  to  stand  on  a 
rocky  hillside  or  in  a  swamp,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  a  bird 
house,  a  theater,  a  factory,  a  garage,  a  store,  a  hospital,  a 
church,  a  kennel,  or  a  dwelling  house.  Before  one  starts  a 
speech  it  is  well  to  consider  the  particular  audience  to  be 
addressed  —  its  knowledge,  interest,  and  prejudice  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject  to  be  discussed  —  and  also  exactly  what 
the  speech  is  expected  to  do  with,  or  for,  or  to,  that  audi- 
ence on  the  particular  occasion  for  which  it  is  being 
prepared. 

PURPOSES    MUST    BE    KNOWN    IN    ADVANCE 

This  point  will  bear  much  emphasis.  There  is  great  need 
of  enforcing  the  idea  that  a  good  speech  must  be  planned 
(by  someone  who  knows  how)  to  serve  a  definite  function 
on  a  specific  occasion.  The  fact  that  there  are  many  prac- 
tically identical  occasions  no  more  cancels  the  above,  than 
the  fact  that  the  same  plans  may  be  used  many  times  in 
building  cancels  the  statement  that  all  good  buildings  are 
consciously  designed  for  certain  uses. 

All  this  may  seem  too  obvious  to  need  such  statement, 
but  experience  leads  us  to  think  not.  There  are  people 
who  make  a  great  many  speeches  without  ever  asking  them- 
selves exactly  what  the  speeches  are  supposed  to  accom- 
plish. And,  of  course,  the  speeches  accomplish  little  or 
nothing.     They  are  largely  fruitless.     There  are  profes- 
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sional  speakers,  propagandists,  each  of  whom  has  a  set, 
memorized  speech,  which  he  delivers  to  any  audience  on 
any  occasion.  The  highest  concern  of  such  speakers,  after 
such  a  speech  is  over,  is  for  the  collection  of  the  fee  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  next  date.  They  are  serving  the  cause 
for  which  they  are  ostensibly  speaking  about  as  effectively  as 
a  physician  would  serve  his  patients  if  he  had  one  prescrip- 
tion which  he  gave  to  all  comers  regardless  of  their  afflic- 
tions. Or,  to  return  to  the  parallel  of  architecture,  such  a 
speaker  is  like  an  architect  who  has  one  set  of  plans  which 
he  sells  to  all  clients,  regardless  of  their  building  needs. 

A    PURPOSE    WHICH    PLEASES    THE    AUDIENCE    NOT 

NECESSARY 

In  saying  that  a  speech  should  fit  the  audience  or  should  be 
planned  for  the  particular  occasion  or  audience,  or  adjusted 
to  the  audience  and  occasion,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  a  speech  must  have  a  purpose  which 
will  please  the  audience.  There  is  considerable  miscon- 
ception on  this  point.  The  proper  purpose  of  some 
speeches  (as  we  shall  see  later)  is  to  please  the  hearers. 
This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  end.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
end.  When  the  pleasure  of  the  audience  is  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  speaker  he  should  serve  that  purpose.  He 
should  serve  the  cause  for  which  he  is  talking,  whatever  it 
is,  and  whatever  prejudice  his  audience  may  have  in  regard 
to  it.  Some  audiences  dislike  very  much  to  hear  the  truth 
about  themselves  and  about  certain  subjects.  But  this  does 
not  justify  the  speaker  in  changing  the  truth  to  suit  their 
prejudices. 

We  should  not  be  led  astray  by  such  advice  as  this: 
"  Choose  a  subject  that  your  audience  will  like.  Do  not 
talk  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment 
at  a  meeting  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Do  not  advocate  compul- 
sory military  training  at  a  meeting  of  a  Peace  Association." 
Such  advice  is  quite  wrong.    If  you  wish  to  make  a  public 
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speech  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment, 
you  should  be  anxious  to  make  it  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  to 
some  similar  organization.  This  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
gathering  that  ought  to  hear  such  speeches  (if  they  are  to  be 
made  at  all)  .  Any  honest  advocate  of  compulsory  military 
training  should  be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  such  audiences  as 
those  found  at  peace  meetings.  The  advice  "  always  choose 
an  end  which  will  please  your  audience  "  is  as  immoral  and 
unintelligent  as  would  be  the  advice  to  a  physician  "  always 
please  your  patient."  The  audience  like  the  patient  should 
get  what  is  good  for  it.  And  again  this  truth  is  in  no  way 
lessened  by  remembering  that  neither  the  speaker  nor  the 
physician  should  give  unnecessary  pain. 

ULTERIOR    PURPOSES 

Often  a  speech  is  made  for  an  ulterior  purpose  which  can- 
not be  classified  in  any  rhetorical  classification  of  speech 
purposes  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  a  purpose  lies 
wholly  outside  of  the  realm  of  rhetoric.  For  instance,  take 
the  following  situations:  A  man  makes  a  speech  before  an 
audience  on  a  certain  subject  when  his  real  purpose  in  mak- 
ing the  speech  is  not  to  affect  the  audience  as  a  whole  in  any 
way,  but  to  make  such  an  impression  upon  a  single  man  in 
that  audience  as  to  improve  the  speaker's  chances  of  being 
appointed  to  a  certain  position  controlled  by  this  man;  or  a 
young  man  makes  a  speech  before  an  audience  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  favorable  impression  upon  some  young 
lady  in  the  audience  —  object,  matrimony;  or  a  university 
student  makes  a  public  speech  before  a  general  audience  in 
the  hope  that  members  of  a  certain  sorority  or  fraternity 
present  will  be  so  impressed  that  the  speaker  will  get  an  in- 
vitation to  join  the  society.  It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  in 
regard  to  many  speeches,  that  the  speaker's  real  purpose  is 
to  earn  a  fee  and  so  increase  his  bank  account.  Such  pur- 
poses as  these  are  not  rhetorical  purposes.  Directions  given 
in  this  part  of  the  textbook  are  not  designed  to  teach  stu- 
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dents  directly  how  to  win  appointment  to  positions,  how  to 
be  successful  in  courtship,  or  in  social  ambitions,  or  how  to 
earn  money  —  except  in  so  far  as  these  ulterior  purposes 
may  be  served  by  rhetorical  ability.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  most  speech  situations  in  which  other  things  besides 
rhetorical  results  are  aimed  at,  the  final  decision  would  be 
influenced  by  the  speaker's  competence  to  do  the  rhetorical 
task  which  he  is  ostensibly  undertaking.  If  a  young  man 
hopes  to  gain  an  employer's  favor  by  convincing  a  board  of 
directors  of  the  wisdom  of  a  certain  course,  then  his  rhetori- 
cal purpose  is  the  convincing  of  the  board  of  directors.  If 
a  student  hopes  to  further  his  chances  with  a  fraternity  by 
giving  a  clever  after-dinner  speech  or  brilliant  debate,  his 
rhetorical  purposes  are  those  of  the  after-dinner  speaker 
and  debater.  So,  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  general  ends  of 
speeches,  or  the  specific  end  of  any  particular  speech  on  a 
particular  occasion,  we  should  always  try  to  find  an  end  or 
aim  which  may  be  treated  as  a  problem  in  rhetoric.  We 
should  consider  furthering  ulterior,  non-rhetorical,  pur- 
poses only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  served  by  rhetorical 
competence. 

RESPONSE    THE    UNIVERSAL    PURPOSE 

Every  speech  which  is  worth  serious  consideration  is,  or 
should  be,  aimed  at  a  result  which  the  speaker  conceives, 
understands,  wishes  to  produce,  and  holds  in  mind  in  his 
work  of  preparation.  What  the  speaker  wants  from  his 
audience  will  always  come  under  the  term  response  or  ac- 
tion. A  response  is  wanted;  and  if  we  use  terms  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  used  in  modern  psychology,  we  can  say 
that  what  the  speaker  wants  is  always  reaction.  We  can  also 
say  when  we  use  the  word  "  reaction  "  in  this  modern  psy- 
chological sense,  that  a  speaker  always  gets  reaction.  No 
one  can  stand  before  an  audience  and  speak  to  them  and 
have  their  attention,  even  in  so  far  as  making  them  aware 
of  his  presence,  without  eliciting  responses  or  reactions  on 
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the  part  of  the  audience.  Again  and  again  this  point  is 
stressed  throughout  this  book. 

Now  it  is  also  true  that  the  precise  responses  which  a 
speaker  may  wish  to  bring  about  by  speaking  are  so  numer- 
ous, as  possibilities,  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  try  to  list 
them.  If,  therefore,  we  are  going  to  discuss  fruitfully  this 
problem  of  what  speeches  are  designed  to  do,  we  must  hit 
upon  some  compromise  between  these  two  equally  true 
statements:  first,  all  speeches  are  designed  to  result  in  re- 
sponse (or  action) ,  and,  secondly,  speeches  may  be  de- 
signed to  have  so  many  different  specific  kinds  of  results, 
all  of  which  will  be  action,  that  it  is  impossible  even  to 
attempt  to  list  them. 

THE    FIVE    GENERAL    ENDS 

In  making  this  compromise  for  our  present  purposes,  we 
can  get  the  greatest  value  out  of  considering  as  the  general 
ends  or  purposes  of  speech  five  terms  which  are  already  well 
known  in  rhetoric,  a  number  of  them  indeed  already  old, 
as  accepted  general  ends.  Under  this  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral ends  it  is  not  designed  to  point  out  the  specific  aims  of 
different  speeches.  This  will  be  taken  up  in  the  next 
section. 

The  general  purposes  at  which  speeches  may  be  aimed 
are  five,  namely:  to  instruct,  to  convince,  to  actuate,  to  im- 
press, and  to  entertain.  In  planning  a  speech  for  a  given 
type  of  case,  the  speaker  should  know  which  one  of  these 
five  general  ends  he  should  properly  attempt  to  reach. 
Having  adopted  the  appropriate  general  end,  he  should 
marshal  everything  in  his  speech  to  achieve  that  end,  and 
he  should  introduce  nothing  which  would  serve  any  of  the 
other  ends  unless  he  introduces  it  as  a  subordinate  factor 
which  really  promotes  the  primary  end  which  he  has 
adopted. 

To  Instruct.  —  The  general  end  of  a  speech  is  instruc- 
tion when  the  speaker's  primary  purpose  is  simply  to  get  his 
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audience  to  understand,  to  know,  whatever  he  attempts  to 
tell  them  in  his  speech.  Now  what  they  understand  or 
know  will  probably  affect  their  beliefs,  and  will  probably 
affect  their  overt  behavior.  They  may  be  very  deeply  im- 
pressed by  some  of  it,  and  they  may  find  the  instruction 
highly  entertaining.  These  considerations  do  not  detract 
from  the  statement  that  the  speech  has  instruction  only  as 
its  general  end,  and  all  of  these  other  factors  are  merely 
subordinate,  auxiliary. 

The  teacher  of  physics,  making  a  forty-five  minute  talk 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  class  to  understand  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  telephone,  is  making  a  speech 
the  end  of  which  is  instruction.  His  work  is  exposition. 
He  is  not  concerned  in  that  exercise  with  how  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  telephone  will  affect  the  beliefs  of  the  students 
or  their  overt  behavior,  and  he  should  not  depart  from  his 
end,  instruction,  in  order  to  get  them  to  believe  anything, 
to  get  them  to  do  anything,  or  to  give  them  a  good  time.  If 
he  can  tell  an  entertaining  story  which  will  promote  the 
instruction  which  he  has  as  his  objective  in  the  speech,  then 
he  should  tell  it.  If  the  telling  of  the  entertaining  story  de- 
tracts from  the  instruction,  makes  the  instruction  less  effec- 
tive, dissipates  attention,  then  he  is  a  poor  workman  when 
he  tells  the  funny  story.  When  instruction  is  the  proper 
end,  nothing  should  enter  into  the  speech  which  does  not 
promote  that  end. 

To  Convince.  —  The  purpose  of  a  speech  may  be  to 
affect  the  beliefs  of  the  people  present.  In  doing  this  the 
speaker  may  offer  a  great  deal  of  instruction.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  instruction  or  explanation  designed  to  affect 
belief.  That  there  are  many  situations  in  which  belief  can 
be  affected  by  explanation  is  certainly  true.  Such  a  method 
of  argument  is  especially  effective  where  the  speaker  is  at- 
tempting to  affect  beliefs  based  on  inaccurate,  fragmentary, 
or  otherwise  inadequate  information.  It  should  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  here  instruction  is  the  means  and  not 
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the  end,  and  if  your  purpose  is  to  affect  belief,  you  should 
introduce  into  your  speech  only  information  which  will 
promote  that  purpose,  and  you  should  leave  out  of  your 
speech  information  which  will  inhibit  or  counteract  the  be- 
lief which  you  are  trying  to  inculcate. 

Most  of  speech  which  has  conviction  as  its  purpose,  how- 
ever, goes  beyond  instruction.  It  attempts  to  prove  or  con- 
firm the  proposition  under  discussion  by  setting  forth  evi- 
dence and  then  reasoning  from  that  evidence  to  a  conclu- 
sion. This  process,  known  to  students  of  argumentation  as 
Confirmation,1  differs  from  Explanation  2  both  in  method 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  inferences  involved.  It  is  argu- 
ment in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  The 
method  is  that  of  adducing  premises  which  prove  or  tend  to 
prove  the  proposition  under  discussion  and  then  supporting 
these  premises  with  evidence  (facts  or  opinions)  ;  the  infer- 
ences are  induction  and  deduction  in  the  form  of  syllogisms 
and  enthymemes.  Argument  by  Explanation,  on  the  other 
hand,  consists  of  narration,  exposition,  and  description,  or- 
ganized in  a  topical  arrangement,  and  developed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  convince  by  implication.  It  explains  a  situation 
in  such  a  way  that  the  audience  is  led  to  imply  the  proposi- 
tion the  speaker  is  arguing. 

A  third  method  of  affecting  belief  which  should  be  men- 
tioned  in  this  connection  is  Motivation.3  Very  briefly,  this 
consists  of  arousing  the  desire  of  the  audience  and  then  as- 
sociating this  desire  with  the  proposition  under  discussion. 
This  whole  problem  is  discussed  more  fully  in  Chap 
ter  XIV. 

Our  discussion  of  the  general  end  to  convince  up  to  this 
point  has  been  to  identify  it  as  a  separate  end  of  discourse 
and  more  especially  to  distinguish  it  from  the  general  end 
to  instruct.  It  should  be  observed  further  that  belief  runs 
on  into  action. 

1  See  J.  M.  O'Neill  and  J.  H.  McBurney,  The  Working  Principles  of 
Argument,  Chapters  VIII  and  IX.     The  Macmillan  Company,  1932. 

2  Ibid.    Chapter  X.  3  Ibid.    Chapter  XL 
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Many  of  our  actions  grow  out  of  our  beliefs;  not  all  of 
them,  but  some  of  them.  It  is  true  that  in  most  important 
argumentative  speaking  action  is  probably  the  real  end  — 
and  belief,  as  well  as  knowledge,  is  only  means.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  important  speeches  in  which  belief 
and  not  action,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  using  the  term 
here,  is  the  real  end.  The  historian,  arguing  that  Napo- 
leon was  not  responsible  for  some  catastrophe  for  which  he 
has  usually  been  held  to  have  been  responsible,  is  engaged 
in  an  argument  the  end  of  which  is  belief  and  not  action. 
The  mathematician,  trying  to  prove  a  geometric  theorem, 
is  engaged  in  a  speech  the  objective  of  which  is  belief  and 
not  action.  The  astronomer  trying  to  convince  an  audi- 
ence that  certain  propositions  are  true  in  regard  to  stars  or 
stellar  systems  is  engaged  in  a  similar  type  of  rhetorical 
work. 

The  point  that  should  be  realized  is  this:  Before  you  plan 
a  speech  know  what  your  general  end  is  to  be.  Before  you 
make  up  your  mind  how  well  some  other  speaker  has  done 
his  work,  come  first  to  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
speaker's  objective  was  properly  belief  or  action.  If  your 
objective  is  a  specific  belief,  put  into  your  speech  material 
that  will  promote  this  belief,  and  leave  out  of  your  speech 
material  that  will  not  promote  it,  regardless  of  how  instruc- 
tive or  entertaining  or  impressive  or  actuating  the  material 
might  in  itself  be. 

To  Actuate.  —  A  speech  may  aim  at  action,  by  which  we 
mean  substantially  overt,  public,  action  —  behavior  —  not 
simply  the  implicit  verbal  responses  involved  in  assent. 
The  difference  between  belief  and  action,  as  we  are  using 
the  terms,  is  this:  When  the  aim  is  belief  the  speaker  has 
accomplished  his  purpose  if  the  audience  believe  in  his 
proposition  —  for  instance,  that  Napoleon  was  really  not 
responsible  for  a  certain  catastrophe.  If  the  objective  is 
action,  the  speaker  has  not  accomplished  his  purpose  until 
his  audience  have  taken  the  action  he  wanted  them  to  take. 
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Even  getting  them  to  the  point  where  they  believe  that  this 
action  should  be  taken,  is  not  sufficient.  The  end,  action, 
is  attained  only  when  the  action  has  resulted.  Examples  of 
speeches  whose  ends  are  action  are  speeches  in  which  the 
speaker  wants  those  present  to  sign  a  petition,  or  to  pass  a 
resolution,  or  to  vote  for  or  against  whatever  he  is  speaking 
for  or  against,  or  to  contribute  money,  or  to  join  a  certain 
organization. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  action  like  belief 
may  be  effected  by  Explanation,  Confirmation,  or  Motiva- 
tion. Where  the  speaker  is  attempting  to  influence  the 
overt  conduct  of  his  audience,  however,  Motivation  will 
usually  play  a  much  more  important  part  than  in  a  speech 
to  convince.  Other  differences  in  method  will  be  discussed 
in  another  connection.  It  should  be  clear  at  this  point, 
however,  that  belief  and  action  are  separate  and  distin- 
guishable ends  of  speech. 

To  Impress.  —  Feeling  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of 
these  ends  to  grasp  clearly,  but  we  say  that  the  speech  has 
feeling,  or  impressiveness,  as  its  end  when  the  speaker 
wishes  to  make  his  audience  feel  deeply  some  truth  which 
he  is  promulgating,  and  yet  is  not  concerned  with  having 
them  do  any  particular  thing  in  regard  to  it.  His  objective 
is  an  emotional  impression.  A  truly  impressive  speech 
doubtless  affects  conduct.  It  is  probably  given  in  the  hope 
or  expectation  that  it  will  affect  conduct;  the  precise  con- 
duct is  not  held  in  mind  by  the  speaker.  He  does  not  neces- 
sarily expect  it,  or  want  it,  to  affect  all  people  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  So  far  as  his  speech  is  concerned,  he  has  ac- 
complished his  whole  purpose  if  he  has  made  the  members 
of  his  audience  feel  deeply  the  lesson  which  he  is  trying  to 
teach.  If  he  can  stir  their  blood  over  his  theme,  if  he  can 
arouse  their  emotions  in  regard  to  it,  he  has  accomplished 
his  purpose,  and  is  content  to  let  the  emotions  work  them- 
selves out  in  various  ways  in  the  lives  of  the  different 
hearers. 
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To  Entertain.  —  The  fifth  general  end  of  speeches  is  en- 
tertainment. This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  well  recog- 
nized end.  There  are  situations  in  which  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  be  able  to  entertain  an  audience  by  speaking  to  them. 
Probably  the  most  widely  used  form  of  speech  the  end  of 
which  is  entertainment  is  the  after-dinner  speech.  But 
there  are  also  certain  types  of  popular  lectures,  mono- 
logues, entertainments  of  various  sorts,  that  serve  this  end 
and  serve  it  well.  The  important  thing  to  consider  so  far  as 
analysis  and  planning  are  concerned  is  that  when  entertain- 
ment is  your  end,  you  should  not  abandon  it  even  for  a  mo- 
ment to  give  instruction  or  to  influence  belief  or  to  pro- 
mote action  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  entertainment 
end  which  you  are  really  trying  to  serve.  It  is  also  true 
that  when  your  end  is  any  one  of  the  others  you  should 
never  abandon  it  for  the  purpose  of  being  entertaining, 
even  for  a  few  minutes.  This  is  a  warning  that  cannot  be 
too  often  or  too  emphatically  given.  There  seems  to  be  a 
yery  widespread  belief  that  it  is  well  to  tell  a  funny  story, 
or  to  try  to  tell  a  funny  story,  under  almost  all  circum- 
stances. Probably  more  otherwise  satisfactory  speeches  are 
damaged  by  attempts  to  be  entertaining  when  no  such  at- 
tempt is  called  for,  than  from  any  other  one  cause.  The 
fact  that  entertainment  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  end  in  it- 
self does  not  mean  that  it  is  well  at  all  times  to  be  as  enter- 
taining as  possible.  No  humorous  anecdote  should  ever  be 
introduced  into  a  speech  serving  any  one  of  the  other  four 
ends  unless  the  speaker  believes  that  the  anecdote  will 
really  serve  the  end  in  view.  Funny  stories  may  perform 
useful  functions,  such  as  illustrating  or  emphasizing  a 
point,  waking  up  a  weary  audience,  holding  attention  and 
interest.  They  should,  of  course,  be  used  for  such  purposes 
as  often  as  need  be.  They  should  be  used  to  further  the  ap- 
propriate end  in  any  way  possible,  but  should  not  be  used 
for  their  own  sake,  except  when  the  end  is  entertainment. 

These  general  ends  may  serve  each  other,  but  in  each 
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well  planned  and  well  executed  speech  one  of  them  is  the 
end,  the  final  and  dominating  end,  and  in  so  far  as  any  of 
the  others  are  introduced  they  must  be  introduced  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  dominant  end. 

Perhaps  all  five  ends  can  be  best  illustrated  by  taking  a 
single  subject.  A  teacher  of  American  history,  lecturing 
to  his  class  on  Theodore  Roosevelt's  administration,  would 
be  giving  a  speech  the  general  end  of  which  would  be  in- 
struction. A  person  trying  to  make  an  audience  believe 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  not  justified  in  his  activities 
in  regard  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  would  be  giving  a 
speech  the  end  of  which  would  be  belief.  A  speaker  ap- 
pealing to  an  audience  for  funds  for  the  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial Association  would  be  making  a  speech  the  end  of 
which  would  be  action.  A  speaker  trying  to  make  a  group 
of  boys  feel  the  full  value  of  the  part  that  physical  courage 
played  in  the  career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  be  mak- 
ing a  speech  the  end  of  which  would  be  impressiveness.  A 
teller  of  a  series  of  thrilling  stories  about  Theodore  Roose- 
velt to  a  group  around  a  campfire  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  a  pleasant  evening  would  be  giving  a  speech  the  end 
of  which  would  be  entertainment. 

THE    SPECIFIC    AIM    OF    SPEECHES 

But  it  may  be  asked  what  instruction,  what  belief,  what 
action,  what  entertainment  is  the  objective  of  a  speech. 
Can  you  make  a  speech  simply  for  the  purpose  of  belief? 
Obviously  not.  You  must  make  a  speech  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  or  securing  some  specific  belief.  In  other 
words,  you  must  have  in  each  speech  a  specific  aim.  Now 
some  will  doubtless  say,  "  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  specific 
aim  for  each  speech,  why  talk  about  these  general  ends  at 
all?  "  The  reason  is  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  group  the 
innumerable,  unnamable  aims  which  speeches  may  have 
into  these  five  general  divisions  which  are  easily  recognized 
and  dealt  with  as  convenient  classifications.     It  does  not 
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make  any  difference  which  the  prospective  speaker  hits 
upon  first,  the  recognition  of  his  specific  aim  or  of  his  gen- 
eral end,  but  before  he  has  gone  very  far  in  his  preparation 
he  should  know  exactly  what  his  specific  aim  is  in  a  given 
speech,  and  he  should  know  to  which  one  of  the  given  gen- 
eral ends  that  specific  aim  belongs. 

A  good  speech,  the  end  of  which  is  instruction,  aims  not 
simply  to  teach,  but  to  teach  something  definite  that  can 
be  taught,  in  the  time  available,  to  the  audience  present. 
The  speaker  should  know  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  of 
preparation  exactly  what  he  is  going  to  try  to  teach  to  the 
audience.  He  may  or  may  not  take  the  audience  into  his 
confidence  in  this  regard  at  the  beginning  of  the  speech. 

So  also  in  respect  to  belief.  It  is  not  enough  to  aim  a 
speech  simply  at  belief.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  very  defi- 
nite proposition  in  mind  and  to  know  exactly  what  belief 
you  are  going  to  try  to  get  your  audience  to  accept.  The 
speaker  should  have  that  belief  very  carefully  phrased  for 
himself  —  whether  or  not  he  states  it  to  his  audience.  For 
action  the  same  thing  is  true.  The  speaker  should  know 
before  he  prepares  his  speech  the  precise  action  he  wishes  to 
move  his  audience  toward.  If  possible,  he  should  move 
them  to  something  overt  and  definite  at  the  close  of  his 
speech.  If  the  speaker  can  get  the  members  of  his  audi- 
ence to  commit  themselves  publicly  by  signing  a  petition, 
or  putting  on  badges,  or  standing  and  voting  "  aye,"  he  has 
probably  crystallized  their  sentiments  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preserve  these  sentiments  until  the  voting  booth  is  reached 
on  election  day. 

If  the  general  end  of  a  speech  is  impressiveness  the 
speaker  should  phrase  for  himself  a  statement  of  the  exact 
theme  or  truth  which  he  wishes  to  impress  upon  his  hearers. 
If  his  end  is  entertainment,  he  should  of  course  know  ex- 
actly what  type  of  entertainment  he  is  going  to  try  to  give. 
In  other  words,  before  a  good  workman  undertakes  a  task 
he  knows  of  course  whether  he  is  to  build  a  barn,  or  a  house, 
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or  a  garage,  but  he  also  goes  further  than  that.  He  has  a 
definite,  specific  barn,  or  house,  or  garage  in  mind.  So  in 
speaking;  the  specific  aim  of  each  speech  should  be  care- 
fully worked  out  at  the  beginning  for  the  use  of  the  speaker. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Bring  in  a  list  of  five  examples  of  speeches  that  might  be 
made  for  ulterior  purposes.  Explain  in  connection  with  each 
one  the  exact  ulterior  purpose,  and  also  the  ostensible  rhetori- 
cal purpose. 

2.  Bring  to  class  an  account  of  actual  speeches  delivered  by 
others,  in  which  you  believe  the  speakers  were  motivated  by 
ulterior  purposes.    Explain  carefully. 

3.  Cite  speeches  which  you  have  recently  heard  or  read, 
which  you  believe  illustrate  each  of  the  five  general  ends. 

4.  Prepare  a  list  of  ten  speech  situations  in  which  you  might 
deliver  speeches,  having  two  of  them  planned  for  each  of  the 
five  general  ends. 

5.  Prepare  a  short  extemporaneous  speech.  Explain  to  the 
class  how  and  under  what  circumstances  you  would  make  a 
speech  for  each  of  the  five  general  ends. 

6.  Using  the  material  prepared  for  Exercise  5,  write  at  least 
three  separate,  specific  aims  under  each  of  the  speech  situations 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  five  general  ends. 
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TYPES    OF    MATERIAL 

An  essential  point  in  the  analysis  of  speech  situations  is  al- 
ways a  consideration  of  the  material  out  of  which  speeches 
are  made.  Such  material  is  almost  infinite  in  variety.  It 
seems  worth  while,  however,  to  dwell  upon  four  important 
types  of  material  which  (in  one  form  or  another)  pretty 
largely  make  up  the  substance  of  speeches.  In  planning 
your  speech  consider  the  possibility  of  getting  good  mate- 
rial of  these  types.  Estimate  the  possibilities.  Consider 
first  whether  or  not  the  material  exists,  and  then  what  work 
will  be  necessary  to  find  it.  Consider  the  kinds  you  want, 
the  amount  you  want,  and  get  it  before  you  make  an  out- 
line of  your  speech. 

Facts.  —  Many  speeches  have  a  great  many  statements  of 
fact  in  them.  They  give  the  hearers  considerable  informa- 
tion. Knowledge  is  spread,  is  used,  is  brought  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  audience  and  manipulated  by  the  speaker 
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to  his  ends.  Examples  are:  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  a 
certain  industry;  facts  in  regard  to  financial,  social,  moral 
conditions  of  certain  groups  of  people  at  certain  times;  in- 
formation in  regard  to  what  a  certain  man  has  done  in 
various  fields;  facts  of  history;  items  of  information  about 
distant  countries  and  peoples;  knowledge  concerning  the 
earth,  or  the  birds  and  beasts  and  plants  that  live  upon  it. 

Opinions.  —  Many  speeches  contain  a  great  many  opin- 
ions that  are  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  audi- 
ence. We  are  told  that  Dr.  Blank  has  expressed  this  opin- 
ion; that  Judge  Dash  has  held  such  an  opinion;  that  this 
was  the  belief  of  General  A.  or  Governor  B.  or  Professor  C. 
If  the  authority  and  standing  of  these  people  whose  opin- 
ions are  quoted  is  not  instantly  recognized,  the  speaker 
should  explain  why  these  opinions  are  entitled  to  weight. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  a  fact  and  an  opin- 
ion; and  it  is  important  to  realize  that  frequently  we  use 
the  word  "authorities"  improperly  in  citing  opinions. 
We  should  not  normally  speak  of  an  authority  in  regard  to 
matters  of  fact.  We  should  use  the  word  "  authority  "  as  it 
is  used  in  the  phrase  "  argument  from  authority."  This  is 
almost  always  properly  the  same  as  "  opinion  evidence  "  or 
"  expert  testimony."  This  is  sometimes  given  in  regard  to 
matters  of  fact,  but  usually  not.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  testifying  in  a  lawsuit 
that  he  saw  Jones  struck  and  killed  by  an  automobile  on  the 
street,  is  not  speaking  a$  an  authority  but  only  as  an  ordi- 
nary witness.  He  is  testifying  to  a  fact.  It  may  be  said  that  | 
he  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  Jones  was  killed 
in  that  manner.  But  this  is  using  the  word  "authority" 
simply  as  the  synonym  for  the  word  "  source  "  and  is  not  a 
particularly  happy  use  of  the  term.  The  Chief  Justice  of1 
the  United  States,  testifying  that  a  certain  proposed  law 
would  not  be  constitutional,  is  speaking  as  an  authority. 
He  is  expressing  an  opinion,  an  opinion  from  which  an- 
other Justice  of  the  court  might  differ.    So  a  physician,  tes- 
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tifying  that  a  bridge  upon  a  certain  highway  was  washed 
out,  is  not  speaking  as  an  authority.  The  testimony  of  the 
most  eminent  physician  in  the  state  that  the  bridge  had 
been  washed  out  is  no  better  than  the  testimony  of  any 
honest,  mature,  and  sane  witness  who  had  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  that  fact.  The  physician,  testifying  that  a  cer- 
tain type  of  blow  given  to  a  person  of  a  certain  age  and 
condition  would  result  in  death,  is  speaking  as  an  author- 
ity.   He  is  giving  an  opinion. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  facts  and 
opinions,  but  it  is  sufficiently  easy  so  that  the  attempt  ought 
to  be  made  very  much  oftener  than  it  is.  In  all  kinds  of 
argumentative  speaking,  from  high  school  contest  debates 
to  great  political  discussions,  there  is  too  much  reliance 
upon  opinions  and  not  enough  concern  about  facts.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  use  the  argument  from  authority  and  to  seek 
to  influence  people  by  quoting  opinions  of  distinguished 
men  when  the  people  who  are  being  spoken  to  are  just  as 
capable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  (if  they  had  the  facts) 
as  are  the  eminent  people  whose  opinions  are  presented  to 
them.  We  should  distinguish  between  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  coal  industry  and  the  opinions  of  various  coal  opera- 
tors, labor  leaders,  economists,  or  politicians  in  regard  to 
the  coal  industry. 

There  are  situations  in  which  opinions  will  be  quite 
worth  while,  but  we  should  know  just  why  we  are  using 
opinions  when  we  use  them  and  why  we  are  using  facts 
when  we  use  facts,  and  we  should  not  confuse  the  two. 
There  are  places  in  buildings  in  which  stone  is  useful  and 
other  places  in  which  wood  is  useful,  and  the  careful 
builder  usually  knows  the  difference  between  stone  and 
wood,  and  he  knows  why  he  wishes  wood  in  one  place  and 
stone  in  another.  We  should  have  something  of  a  parallel 
in  this  situation  in  rhetoric  in  regard  to  facts  and  opinions. 

Reasoning.  —  In  some  speeches  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
reasoning;  in  other  speeches  there  is  no  reasoning  at  all.    In 
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many  speeches  there  could  be  considerably  more  reasoning 
than  there  is,  to  the  betterment  of  the  speeches.  Suppose 
you  give  your  audience  a  group  of  facts,  reasoning  consists 
in  showing  what  those  facts  tend  to  prove  or  disprove.  It 
consists  in  showing  this,  not  simply  in  asserting  it.  Many 
speakers  will  state  five  or  six  pertinent  facts  and  use  some 
such  glib  formula  as  "  thus  we  see,"  or  "  therefore  it  fol- 
lows," stating  a  conclusion  which  those  facts  might  substan- 
tiate, but  not  taking  the  trouble  to  make  the  substantiation. 
Such  a  speech  is  devoid  of  effective  reasoning.  The  speaker 
presents  the  raw  material,  and  claims  that  the  finished 
product  is  there,  but  he  omits  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Reasoning  (inference  or  argument)  as  distinct  from  evi- 
dence is  an  important  part  of  most  great  and  effective  ar- 
gumentative speeches.  It  is  quite  lacking  in  most  poor  and 
ineffective  speeches  which  are  supposed  to  be  argumenta- 
tive. Some  people  fail  to  distinguish  between  evidence  and 
reasoning.  Both  facts  and  opinions  are  evidence.  Reason- 
ing is  not  evidence.  Evidence  is  the  material  from  which 
we  generate  proof  and  reasoning  is  the  process  by  which 
we  generate  it.  If  you  attempt  to  put  your  facts  through  a 
process  of  reasoning,  attempt  to  bring  out  the  conclusions 
which  you  wish  to  prove  by  the  facts,  instead  of  simply  as- 
serting that  the  facts  prove  the  conclusion,  you  may  find 
that  there  are  discrepancies  in  your  facts,  that  you  have  not 
the  complete  set  of  materials  which  you  need  to  produce 
the  result.  Therefore  the  attempt  to  put  reasoning,  argu- 
ment, and  inference  rather  fully  into  the  speech  often  leads 
to  greater  fullness  of  evidence,  information,  fact,  or  opin- 
ion in  the  speech. 

Examples.  —  Examples  and  illustrations  make  meanings 
vivid,  and  often  also  add  elements  of  persuasion.  If  you 
are  arguing  for  the  adoption  of  a  certain  method  and  can 
cite  good  examples  in  which  the  method  has  worked  satis- 
factorily, you  are  certainly  presenting  quite  worthwhile 
material.    If  you  cannot  cite  specific  instances  you  can  per- 
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haps  give  general  illustrations.  A  general  illustration  is 
one  that  exemplifies  the  class  to  which  reference  is  made  — 
(for  instance,  "  the  War  Speeches  of  Woodrow  Wilson  " 
to  illustrate  patriotic  oratory)  ;  a  specific  instance  consists 
of  a  citation  of  an  example  of  the  precise  thing  to  which 
reference  is  made  (for  example,  the  questions  with  which 
Carl  Schurz  began  so  many  of  the  paragraphs  of  his  great 
speech  on  "  General  Amnesty "  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
rhetorical  question) .  Perhaps  your  method  has  never  been 
tried  and  you  can  compare  it  only  with  a  similar  method  in 
a  related  field;  but  you  should  at  least  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  illustrating  your  thesis  fully  by  either  examples  or 
illustrations  as  vivid,  as  interesting,  and  as  persuasive  as 
can  be  found. 

METHODS    OF    GETTING    MATERIAL 

The  next  step  after  knowing  what  kind  of  material  is 
needed  for  the  making  of  good  speeches  is  to  know  how  to 
get  the  material.  Too  many  people,  particularly  too  many 
college  students,  think  only  of  one  method,  namely,  read- 
ing something  in  the  library.  This  is  an  important  method, 
but  it  is  only  one  of  five  important  methods,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  the  least  important  of  all.  The  five  most  impor- 
tant ways  of  getting  material  for  a  speech  are  the  follow- 
ing: thinking,  observing,  talking,  corresponding,  and 
reading. 

Thinking.  — The  first  thing  to  do  in  regard  to  any  sub- 
ject upon  which  you  ever  have  to  make  a  speech  is  to  think 
it  through  for  yourself  and  to  organize  your  own  thoughts 
in  regard  to  it.  Think  out  the  implications  of  the  problems 
suggested  by  the  subject.  To  what  persons  or  classes  of  per- 
sons is  it  important?  Why  is  it  important  to  them?  What 
does  it  mean  to  you?  What  type  of  problem  does  it  present 
■ — ethical,  economic,  political,  aesthetic?  Decide  as  many 
such  questions  as  possible  in  your  own  mind  and  jot  down 
your  answers  to  these  questions  before  turning  to  one  of 
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the  other  types  of  investigation.  Above  all  do  not  stop  this 
method  while  following  any  of  the  others.  Keep  up  your 
thinking.  Think  through  the  material  that  you  gather  by 
the  other  methods  as  you  gather  it.  Try  to  grade  its  value 
with  respect  to  other  materials.  Is  it  consistent  or  incon- 
sistent with  other  facts  you  have  run  across?  If  inconsist- 
ent, what  is  the  explanation  of  the  inconsistency?  If  you 
cannot  accept  them  both,  is  the  new  or  the  old  statement  to 
be  disregarded?  Try  to  digest  in  your  own  mind  the  ma- 
terial found  as  you  find  it.  Do  not  stop  live  thinking  in 
regard  to  your  subject  until  you  have  left  the  platform 
after  your  speech  is  over. 

Observing.  —  The  very  best  way  to  learn  the  truth  in 
regard  to  a  great  many  subjects  is  through  using  your  own 
powers  of  direct  observation  and  experience.  If  you  can 
make  a  personal  investigation  of  any  subject  which  you  are 
going  to  discuss,  make  it.  If  you  can  learn  about  any  sub- 
ject at  first  hand,  through  your  own  senses,  that  is  the  best 
way  for  you  to  learn  about  it.  To  find  out  for  yourself  how 
something  looks,  or  sounds,  or  tastes,  or  smells,  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  finding  out  through  correspondence 
or  through  reading  how  it  has  looked  or  sounded  or  tasted  or 
smelled  to  someone  else.  If  you  can  watch  the  operation  of 
a  process  which  you  are  going  to  discuss,  watch  it.  If  you 
can  experience  the  cold  or  heat  or  the  difficulty  of  a  certain 
climb  or  tramp  or  undertaking,  experience  it.  Know  from 
personal  observation  all  that  you  possibly  can  in  regard  to 
every  subject  upon  which  you  are  going  to  speak.  This 
will  add  not  only  to  your  intellectual  grasp  of  the  subject 
matter,  but  it  will  enliven  and  vivify  all  your  reactions  to 
your  material.  You  will  doubtless  think  more  clearly  and 
feel  more  truly  in  regard  to  the  material  thus  gathered 
than  you  can  in  regard  to  material  gathered  from  talking 
to  other  people  about  their  experiences  or  reading  of  their 
experiences  in  their  letters  or  printed  books.  But  one 
warning  should  be  taken  very  thoroughly  to  heart.    That 
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is:  do  not  trust  your  unaided  power  to  recall  your  experi- 
ences. Make  notes  of  your  observations.  Write  down  a 
careful,  accurate,  and  full  record  of  all  the  important  fac- 
tors which  come  to  you  through  your  personal  investiga- 
tion, observation,  and  experience.  There  is  special  danger 
that  students  will  fail  to  make  such  records  of  material 
gathered  by  this  second  method.  We  are  likely  to  think 
that  we  can  remember  a  vivid  experience  and  so  fail  to 
make  a  permanent  record  of  it. 

Talking.  —  Talking  to  people  from  whom  you  wish  to 
get  information  on  the  subject  of  a  speech  has  one  very 
distinct  advantage  over  corresponding  with  them  or  read- 
ing their  books  or  articles.  That  is,  you  can  ask  question 
after  question  until  you  are  quite  sure  that  they  have  under- 
stood your  queries  and  you  have  understood  their  answers. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  in  your  interviews  you  should 
indulge  in  an  offensive  type  of  cross-examination,  but 
simply  that  you  should  be  sure  that  there  is  a  real  meeting 
of  minds  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter  being  discussed, 
and  that  you  have  found  out  what  you  wanted  to  find  out 
in  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  and  have  written  down  on  your 
cards,  or  in  your  notebook,  an  accurate  record  of  the  ma- 
terial given  you  orally  by  whomever  you  are  interviewing. 
We  must  be  very  careful  here  not  to  impose  upon  the 
politeness  and  good  nature  of  the  well-informed  people  to 
whom  we  go  for  help.  If  interviews  are  to  be  sought,  seek 
them  courteously,  by  arranging  for  an  appointment,  by 
keeping  the  appointment  promptly,  and  by  making  your 
interview  brief.  Know  what  you  want  before  you  go  to 
get  it.  Be  as  efficient  as  possible  in  your  use  of  time  and 
end  the  interview  promptly  when  your  purpose  has  been 
accomplished.  Above  all  do  not  seek  needless  interviews. 
Do  not  try  to  get  in  a  private  interview  what  you  can  get 
perfectly  well  from  correspondence  or  from  printed  books 
and  articles.  If  you  have  a  few  simple  questions  to  ask  to 
which  the  answers  are  very  brief  a  letter  is  probably  much 
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better  than  an  interview,  both  for  you  and  for  the  other 
person  concerned.  If  books  and  articles  on  the  subject 
under  discussion  are  available,  do  not  write  to  the  authors 
and  ask  their  opinions  on  what  can  readily  be  taken  from 
their  published  works.  Never  try  to  get,  either  by  corre- 
spondence or  interviews,  voluminous  material  from  a  per- 
son who  has  no  stake  in  your  enterprise.  In  other  words, 
be  careful  not  to  impose  upon  the  time  and  attention  of 
busy  people  who  are  under  no  obligation  to  give  you  as- 
sistance in  your  work. 

Corresponding.  —  Corresponding  with  those  who  know, 
and  who  are  willing  to  answer  your  questions,  is  a  common 
and  effective  method  of  investigation.  This  method  is  to 
be  used  when  the  material  sought  can  be  put  in  a  reason- 
ably brief  letter  or  questionnaire.  Never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances write  for  information  on  any  question  to  which 
an  adequate  answer  would  be  a  large  article  or  book.  In- 
stances are  common  of  college  students  and  other  bud- 
ding publicists  writing  to  a  professor  of  political  science, 
for  instance,  and  asking  him  to  send  them  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  French  Colonization  Policy  in  Africa,  or  to 
tell  them  what  he  knows  about  the  Marriage  and  Divorce 
Problems  in  the  United  States.  Of  course  such  absurd  re- 
quests as  these  usually  elicit  nothing  either  pleasant  or  use- 
ful to  the  inquirer.  Requests  for  information  by  mail 
should  be  reasonably  brief,  accurate,  and  polite.  Take  the 
trouble  to  find  out  the  name  and  proper  title  of  the  person 
from  whom  you  wish  to  get  information.  Do  not  send  out 
wholesale  dragnets  to  collect  opinions  and  data  on  a  ques- 
tion. Do  not  address  a  letter  to  "  The  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Dear  Sir."  If  such  a  man's  opinion  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  you  so  that  you  will  write  a  letter  to  get  it,  you 
ought  to  be  willing  to  invest  the  little  time  necessary  to 
find  out  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  happens  to  be 
head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  in  Harvard  Univer- 
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sky.    Address  the  man  and  not  the  office;  and  enclose  post- 
age for  the  reply. 

Reading.  —  Reading  printed  material  is  of  course  the 
most  widely  used  means  of  getting  material  for  speeches. 
It  is  so  widely  used  in  fact  that  the  warning  given  above  will 
stand  repetition  here:  do  not  rely  upon  this  method  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others.  Particularly  do  not  rely  upon  this 
method  when  the  first  and  second  methods  will  better  serve 
your  purpose.  You  ought  to  come  to  the  reading  of  books, 
pamphlets,  magazine  articles  on  your  subject  only  after 
methods  A  and  B  have  been  very  thoroughly  applied. 
These  are,  of  course,  the  great  sources  of  information  on  the 
larger  subjects.  And  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  ma- 
terial on  the  large  subjects  available  in  all  of  the  large  li- 
braries. Here  we  have  to  use  very  careful  selection.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  everything.  What  we  do  read  should 
be  determined  by  the  precise  nature  of  our  subject  and 
the  quality  of  the  material  available  rather  than  simply 
by  the  fact  that  we  came  upon  a  given  book  or  magazine 
first.  If  you  have  time  to  read  three  books  on  a  subject, 
do  not  read  the  first  three  you  find,  but  spend  some  time 
in  working  over  the  available  books  and  select  the  three 
that  will  be  most  useful  to  you  in  the  particular  kind  of 
treatment  which  you  have  decided  to  give  your  subject  on 
the  particular  occasion  and  before  the  particular  audience 
for  which  you  are  getting  ready.  When  investigating  a  new 
subject  it  is  well  to  follow  the  order  given  here  in  regard  to 
reading  material:  first,  read  books  to  get  the  broad  basis  of 
the  subject,  its  background,  its  history,  its  general  outlines; 
secondly,  pamphlets,  committee  reports,  magazine  articles, 
lecture  notes;  thirdly,  come  down  to  specific  newspaper  ar- 
ticles dealing  with  incidents  connected  with  the  subject. 
In  other  words  read  from  the  general  to  the  particular. 
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HANDLING    MATERIAL 

It  is  important  not  only  to  be  able  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
material,  but  to  be  able  to  handle  it  properly  when  we  get 
it.  It  is  of  first  importance  to  handle  our  material  in  such 
fashion  that  we  have  it  available  for  use  in  convenient  form, 
and,  secondly,  that  we  have  it  in  permanent  form,  so  that 
we  can  refer  to  it  again  and  again  without  wearing  it  out, 
rubbing  it  out,  or  losing  it.  An  accurate  record  which  can 
be  used  over  and  over  and  be  preserved  indefinitely  is  the 
only  satisfactory  kind  of  record  of  material  gathered  for 
use  in  speeches. 

A  rule  which  should  never  be  departed  from  is  this: 
Every  note  taken  should  contain  an  accurate  reference  to 
the  exact  source  of  the  material.  This  means  both  the  per- 
son and  the  place  —  the  writer  or  speaker  and  the  book, 
article,  letter,  conversation,  or  speech  in  which  the  material 
was  found.  An  accurate  reference  is  one  which  is  so  clear 
and  detailed  that  another  person  using  it  could  find  the 
material  without  difficulty.  A  good  reference  is  "The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education,  Nov.  1925,  page 
319."  A  poor  reference  is  simply  "  The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech  Education,"  or  u  The  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Speech  Education  for  1925,"  or  "The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech  Education,  Vol.  XI,"  or  "  The  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Speech  Education  for  Nov.,  1925."  This  last  refer- 
ence would  be  satisfactory  if  the  note  simply  recorded  the 
name  of  an  article;  but  if  we  are  taking  a  statement  of  fact 
from  within  the  article,  we  should  give  the  exact  page. 

The  card  form  used  in  the  following  example  is  well 
suited  to  filing.  Placing  all  of  the  references  at  the  top 
of  the  card  makes  handling  in  a  file  very  easy. 
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Subject 

Writer 

Where  Found 

Women's  Suffrage 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart 

Essentials  in  American  History 
(page  540) 

"  For  many  years  suffrage  tended  constantly  to 

expand,  till  in  1876  it  was  extended  to 

women  in  Wyoming." 

The  card  system  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  for  gen- 
eral note-taking.  The  first  advantage  of  this  method  is  the 
ease  with  which  we  can  sort  and  arrange  material.  We  can 
have  a  few  cards  with  us  at  any  time  to  note  down  material 
as  we  find  it;  and  when  we  have  an  accumulation  of  such 
cards  we  can  sort  them,  putting  in  separate  packs  the  ma- 
terial which  relates  to  separate  divisions  of  our  subject.  In 
the  second  place,  if  desirable,  we  can  file  the  cards  in  order 
under  the  proper  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and  have  a 
great  deal  of  material  so  organized  that  any  particular  item 
can  be  taken  out,  used,  and  put  back  with  the  least  possible 
confusion. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Make  a  list  of  subjects  for  speeches  on  which  you  could 
gather  material,  and  indicate  after  each  one  the  method  or 
methods  mentioned  in  this  chapter  which  you  would  employ. 

2.  On  a  subject  selected,  with  the  approval  of  the  teacher, 
from  the  list  prepared  for  Exercise  1,  present  material  (cover- 
ing at  least  ten  cards)  gathered  by  personal  observation  and 
experience. 

3.  Do  the  same  by  the  method  of  talking  or  interviewing. 

4.  Do  the  same  covering  at  least  three  cards  with  material 
gathered  by  thinking. 

5.  Hand  in  letters  written  to  three  actual  people  asking  them 
for  information,  data,  facts,  on  some  proposition  of  your  own 
choice. 
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6.  Repeat  the  above  exercise  asking  for  opinions  rather  than 
facts. 

7.  On  a  proposition  approved  by  the  teacher  hand  in  at 
least  twelve  cards  of  notes  drawn  from  printed  material,  using 
at  least  three  different  sources. 

8.  Starting  with  the  cards  prepared  for  Exercise  7,  add  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  make  an  accumulation  of  material  which 
will  contain  the  following  clearly  indicated: 

(a)  Three  cards  of  facts 

(b)  Three  cards  of  opinions 

(c)  Three  cards  of  arguments 

(d)  Three  cards  of  illustrations 

(e)  One  good  argument  from  authority 

9.  Clip  a  long  argumentative  editorial  from  a  daily  news- 
paper. Paste  it  on  the  left-hand  side  of  full-sized  sheets 
(8.J  x  1 1)  .    Write  out  on  the  sheets  the  following  exercises: 

(a)  Indicate  to  what  extent  each  of  the  five  methods  men- 

tioned in  this  chapter  was  used  in  getting  the  ma- 
terial for  this  editorial. 

(b)  Indicate  to  what  extent  each  of  the  types  of  material 

mentioned  in  this  chapter  was  used. 

(c)  Indicate  what  exact  sources  were  cited  in  the  editorial. 
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THE    INTRODUCTION 

The  Divisions  of  a  Speech  in  Ancient  Rhetoric.  —  There 
have  been  no  revolutionary  changes  in  the  main  divisions 
of  fully  developed  speeches  since  the  beginning  of  formal 
rhetoric.  Corax  in  466  b.c.  used  four  divisions:  introduc- 
tion, narration,  proof,  conclusion.  Aristotle  in  330  b.c. 
mentioned  substantially  the  same  four:  exordium,  expo- 
sition, proof,  peroration.  Cicero  in  55  b.c.  made  some 
variation,  using  six  divisions:  introduction,  narration, 
proposition,  proof,  refutation,  conclusion. 

Most  modern  writers  include  under  the  term  "  introduc- 
tion "  what  Corax  and  Aristotle  covered  in  their  first  two 
divisions,  and  what  Cicero  covered  in  his  first  three.  In 
each  of  these  early  authorities  the  words  "  introduction  " 
and  "  exordium  "  meant  simply  the  opening  remarks  by 
which  the  speaker  established  his  contact  with  his  audience 
and  prepared  for  the  real  work  of  the  speech,  which  began 
in  the  division  called  either  "  narration  "  or  "  exposition  " 
and  which  consisted  of  an  explanation  of  the  case,  the  his- 
tory of  the  controversy  up  to  the  moment  of  the  speech. 
Cicero  made  a  separate  division  at  the  conclusion  of  such  an 
explanation,  for  the  precise  statement  of  the  proposition  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  speech.  In  modern  rhetoric,  however, 
all  of  the  work  up  to  this  point  is  usually  covered  by  the 
term  "  introduction."  The  modern  term  "  discussion  "  is 
of  course  the  parallel  of  the  older  word  "  proof  "  and  in- 
cludes also  the  material  which  Cicero  put  in  a  separate 
section  and  labeled  "  refutation."  The  common  modern 
use  of  the  word  "  peroration "  limits  it  to  a  narrower 
meaning  than  that  carried  by  the  word  "  conclusion,"  the 
term  "  peroration  "  usually  being  used  for  the  closing  re- 
marks of  a  genuinely  emotional  oration,  and  the  word 
"  conclusion  "  covering  the  closing  remarks  of  any  type 
of  speech. 

The  Function  of  the  Introduction.  —  Perhaps  the  best 
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known  statement  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  speech  is  that  which  Cicero  applies  to  the  exor- 
dium, namely:  "  To  render  hearers  well  disposed  toward 
the  speaker,  attentive  to  his  speech,  and  open  to  convic- 
tion." It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  exor- 
dium is  simply  the  first  part  of  what  would  be  called,  at  the 
present  time,  the  introduction.  It  consists  simply  of  the 
opening  sentences  or  paragraphs,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  establish  the  proper  atmosphere  for  the  speech,  to  get  the 
speaker  and  the  audience  and  the  subject  into  harmonious 
relation.  Cicero  treated  under  the  terms  "  statement  "  and 
'  partition  "  the  part  of  the  modern  introduction  dealing 
with  the  case  which  the  speaker  is  to  present  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

We  shall  have  a  fairly  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  an  introduction  as  we  conceive  it  now,  if  we  add 
to  Cicero's  statement,  quoted  above,  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  introduction  should  also  prepare  the  audience  in 
information  for  the  discussion  that  is  to  be  presented.  This 
last  may  involve: 

(a)  Telling  the  audience  the  history  of  the  subject  up  to 

date. 

(b)  Defining  the  status  of  the  controversy  as  it  stands  at  the 

moment. 

(c)  Explaining  the  meaning  of  certain  terms  that  are  to  be 

used  in  the  discussion. 

(d)  Stating  an  analysis  of  the  problem  —  and,  perhaps, 

(e)  Outlining  the  important  steps  which  are  to  be  taken  in 

the  discussion  of  it. 

In  sum,  the  full  purpose  of  the  introduction  in  a  particu- 
lar speech  is  always  to  prepare  (1)  the  particular  audience, 
in  (2)  the  specific  environment,  on  (3)  the  specific  occa- 
sion, to  give  proper  attention  to  the  presentation  of  (4)  the 
subject  to  be  treated  by  (5)  the  particular  speaker.  When 
casting  about,  therefore,  for  the  proper  material  with  which 
to  make  up  the  introduction  to  a  speech,  a  speaker  should 
consider: 
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1.  The  audience,  as  to  size,  average  age,  relation  to  occasion, 

information  or  prejudice  on  the  subject,  attitude  toward 
the  speaker. 

2.  The  environment  of  the  speech  —  the  place,   the  audi- 

torium, the  setting. 

3.  The  occasion,  the  purpose  for  which  the  audience  have 

gathered  together  —  whether  a  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion, a  banquet  in  honor  of  a  distinguished  citizen,  a 
church  service,  etc. 

4.  The  subject,  the  purpose  of  the  speech. 

5.  The  speaker  himself,  his  relation  to  the  audience,  the  sub- 

ject and  the  occasion. 

These  matters  should  be  checked  over  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  and  he  should  prepare  to  do  in  his  introduction,  in 
regard  to  any  or  all  of  them,  whatever  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  the  proper  preparation,  both  in  information  and 
in  attitude,  for  the  discussion  of  his  speech. 

The  Length  of  the  Introduction.  —  The  above  list  may 
give  the  impression  that  the  introduction  to  a  speech  must 
be  a  very  long,  cumbersome,  and  involved  piece  of  work. 
Such  an  idea,  however,  is  wholly  erroneous.  One  funda- 
mental principle  to  which  there  should  never  be  any  excep- 
tion is  that  the  introduction  to  any  speech  should  be  just 
as  brief  as  the  circumstances  will  allow.  The  violation  of 
this  principle  is  probably  more  responsible  than  any  other 
one  cause  for  poor  and  ineffective  introductions.  Speak- 
ers are  too  apt  to  assume  that  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be 
done  than  is  actually  the  case.  If  there  is  nothing  about 
the  occasion  which  requires  comment  in  the  introduction, 
do  not  comment  on  it.  If  the  audience  are  already  suffi- 
ciently informed  in  regard  to  your  subject  and  have  a  satis- 
factory attitude  toward  it,  pay  them  the  effective  compli- 
ment of  recognizing  this.  Do  not  alienate  your  audience 
and  waste  your  time  by  telling  them  what  they  already 
know,  or  by  attempting  to  arouse  sentiments  which  are 
already  present.  Many  excellent  speeches  of  considerable 
length  have  substantially  no  introductions.    In  some  there 
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is  a  clause  or  a  sentence  or  at  most  a  paragraph  which  could 
be  considered  an  introduction.  The  careful  workman  will 
attempt  to  see  what  the  situation  is,  will  accept  the  facts  of 
the  situation,  and  will  not  attempt  blindly  to  build  an 
elaborate  approach  where  no  approach  is  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  speeches,  even  comparatively 
short  speeches,  need  very  long,  elaborate,  carefully  worked 
out  introductions.  There  are  situations  in  which,  to  get 
the  best  effect,  the  speaker  should  spend  some  time  in  dis- 
cussing the  environment,  the  occasion,  the  subject,  or  even 
himself,  and  attempting  at  some  pains  to  get  the  audience 
into  the  proper  attitude  to  give  favorable  attention  to  his 
discussion,  or  to  get  the  audience  sufficiently  informed  in 
regard  to  his  subject  to  understand  the  discussion  which 
he  is  to  present.  There  can  be  no  fixed  set  of  rules  for 
meeting  all  conceivable  situations  of  this  sort,  any  more 
than  there  can  be  a  fixed  set  of  rules  to  cover  all  possible 
ways  of  crossing  all  the  possible  streams  that  one  might 
meet  in  a  life  of  wandering.  Some  crossings  will  be  taken 
in  stride  and  will  be  given  no  thought  in  themselves;  others 
will  require  more  and  more  elaborate  preparation,  ranging 
through  all  degrees,  up  to  the  most  monumental  bridges. 
This  chapter,  therefore,  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  set  of 
thumb  rules  which  can  be  thoughtlessly  applied  with  suc- 
cess, but  seeks  rather  to  explain  the  purposes  of  introduc- 
tions, to  suggest  the  materials  out  of  which  they  are  usu- 
ally constructed,  and  to  give  some  general  principles,  the 
understanding  of  which  may  assist  in  the  making  of  satis- 
factory introductions.  Any  introduction  which  leaves  the 
audience  really  ready  for  the  discussion  in  the  sense  of 
being  sufficiently  interested,  sufficiently  attentive,  and  suf- 
ficiently informed  for  the  speaker's  purpose  is  a  good  intro- 
duction. Any  introduction  that  does  not  do  this,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  under  the  circumstances,  is  a  poor 
introduction. 

Common  Faults.  —  While  it  is  not  possible  to  classify 
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all  the  poor  introductions  that  might  be  made,  it  is  prob- 
ably worth  while  to  refer  to  some  of  the  commonest  faults. 

False  Assumptions  in  Regard  to  Audience.  —  Probably 
the  most  common  is  the  wasting  of  time  or  even  the  alien- 
ating of  the  sympathy,  interest,  and  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence by  making  an  introduction  that  is  not  needed,  by 
assuming  a  situation  which  does  not  exist  and  attempting 
to  create  something  which  is  already  before  the  speaker  if 
only  he  had  the  ability  to  see  it.  Clearly  in  public  or  in 
private  it  is  decidedly  non-persuasive  to  assume  that  either 
the  feeling  or  the  knowledge  of  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  you  are  talking  is  what  it  actually  is  not.  Test  your- 
self in  this  regard.  Is  it  not  always  unpleasant  if  anyone, 
in  addressing  you  either  as  a  member  of  an  audience  or  in 
private  conversation,  assumes  that  you  do  not  know  some- 
thing which  you  know  perfectly  well,  or  that  your  feelings 
are  quite  different  from  what  they  really  are?  The  alien- 
ating of  an  audience  by  such  false  assumptions  can  be 
avoided  by  a  careful  consideration  of  what  one  should  put 
into  his  introduction,  or  whether  or  not  he  should  use  any 
introduction  at  all. 

Excuses  and  Apologies.  —  Never  make  excuses  or  apolo- 
gies in  the  introduction  to  a  speech.  It  is  well  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  excuses  or  apologies  and 
legitimate  explanations.  For  instance:  suppose  you  are  a 
member  of  a  committee  which  is  due  to  make  a  report  at  a 
certain  meeting,  and  you  expect  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  present  to  make  the  report;  but  you  find, 
when  the  matter  is  reached  in  the  meeting,  that  the  chair- 
man is  not  present  and  that  the  matter  is  in  danger  of  being 
handled  in  a  manner  quite  contrary  to  the  way  in  which  the 
committee  wish  it  to  be  handled.  Under  such  circum- 
stances you  will  probably  feel  called  upon  to  take  the  floor 
and  do  what  you  can  to  save  the  situation.  If  you  do  this, 
you  will  doubtless  want  to  open  your  remarks  by  telling 
the  audience  exactly  what  the  situation  is,  and  by  explain 
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ing  to  them  that  you  are  not  ready  to  make  the  kind  of 
report  that  ought  to  be  made,  that  you  supposed  someone 
else  would  make  it,  and  that  you  are  simply  going  to  do 
the  best  you  can  under  the  circumstances.  Such  an  explana- 
tion is  not  an  apology  and  is  not  an  excuse.  It  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  part  of  your  introduction,  and  in  fact  one  which 
you  owe  to  your  audience  and  to  the  cause  for  which  you 
are  speaking.  However,  the  speaker  who  knows  that  he  is 
to  discuss  a  certain  subject  before  a  certain  audience  on  a 
certain  occasion  should  never  under  any  circumstances 
open  his  remarks  by  stating  that  he  does  not  understand 
why  he  should  speak,  that  he  is  quite  uninformed  and  un- 
prepared, and  that  someone  else  could  do  it  very  much 
better.  If  you  feel  this  way  about  any  prospective  speaking 
engagement,  decline  it;  if  you  do  not  feel  this  way,  you 
should  have  enough  common  honesty  and  self-respect  to 
refrain  from  making  such  statements. 

Ill- Advised  Funny  Stories.  —  If  there  is  any  one  type  of 
mistake  which  competes  with  False  Assumptions  as  the 
explanation  for  poor  introductions  to  speeches,  it  is  that 
of  opening  a  speech  with  a  funny  story  when  the  funny 
story  does  not  fit  the  purpose  of  the  moment.  There  is  a 
widespread  and  wholly  mistaken  idea  that  a  funny  story  is 
always  the  proper  way  to  open  a  speech.  A  funny  story 
should  be  put  into  the  speech  on  exactly  the  same  principle 
as  that  on  which  any  other  material  should  be  introduced, 
namely,  that  it  will  serve  the  speaker's  purpose.  Some- 
times it  is  true  that  the  work  of  the  introduction  can  be 
promoted  by  a  good  story  well  told.  If  there  actually  exists 
something  in  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  subject,  the 
speaker,  the  occasion,  the  environment,  or  the  audience, 
which  can  be  turned  to  advantage  in  the  introduction  by  a 
particular  story,  then  the  story  is  justified;  if  not,  it  is  not. 

The  speaker  who  assumes  that  the  audience  are  inatten- 
tive at  the  beginning  and  that  he  can  get  their  attention  or 
arouse  their  interest  only  by  telling  a  funny  story  is  usually 
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closing  his  eyes  to  the  actual  facts.  It  is  very  rare  indeed 
for  an  audience  not  to  give  practically  perfect  attention  to 
the  opening  sentences  of  a  speaker.  If  a  speaker  will  come 
before  an  audience  properly  introduced  and  will  wait  for 
his  audience  to  settle  down  and  adjust  themselves  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  before  them,  ready  to  speak  (which  can  usu- 
ally best  be  done  by  standing  quietly  and  waiting  for  them 
to  give  attention) ,  he  can  open  his  remarks  under  circum- 
stances in  which  attention  is  practically  at  its  maximum. 
How  foolish,  then,  it  is  in  such  a  situation  to  waste  this 
perfect  attention  on  something  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  This  is  precisely  what  many  speakers  do. 
They  waste  the  precious  moments  of  perfect  attention  on 
a  wholly  unrelated  funny  story,  the  only  possible  excuse  for 
which  would  be  that  it  might  serve  to  bring  about  this  very 
situation  of  attention  which  is  literally  staring  the  speaker 
in  the  face.  Sometimes  the  funnier  the  story  is,  the  more 
damage  is  done.  An  audience  gathered  in  a  serious  mood 
to  listen  to  a  speaker  on  an  important  subject  may  have 
that  highly  favorable  mood  totally  dissipated  by  one 
or  two  uproariously  funny  stories.  The  speaker  may 
find  that  he  has  been  so  successful  as  a  comedian  that 
the  audience  are  reluctant  to  allow  him  to  play  any  other 
part. 

Sometimes  audiences  take  offense,  very  serious  offense,  at 
what  they  think  is  the  triviality  or  bad  taste  of  the  speaker. 
They  think  he  is  guilty  of  a  lack  of  respect  for  them  and 
their  meeting,  and  so  hostility  may  be  aroused  by  the  tell- 
ing of  an  inappropriate  funny  story.  It  also  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  every  man  or  every  woman  is  a 
good  teller  of  stories;  and  nothing  is  more  destructive  of 
any  of  the  purposes  which  should  motivate  the  speaker  in 
his  introduction  than  a  story  poorly  told. 

If  people  who  have  not  the  art  of  being  funny  would 
only  refrain  from  indulging  themselves  in  attempted  hu- 
mor at  inappropriate  moments,  a  great  many  poor  speeches 
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would  be  very  presentable  and  a  great  many  mediocre 
speeches  would  be  close  to  excellent. 

False  Leads.  —  What  is  called  a  false  introduction,  or, 
better,  an  introduction  of  false  leads,  is  a  common  error. 
By  this  is  meant  that  the  speaker,  instead  of  going  directly 
and  efficiently  into  the  proper  work  of  the  occasion,  wan- 
ders around  for  a  while  in  his  introduction,  refers  to  all 
sorts  of  irrelevant  matters,  and  arouses  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  audience  in  regard  to  a  number  of  subjects 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  purpose.  This  simply 
throws  up  barriers  which  he  later  has  to  break  down  before 
he  can  get  the  result  which  he  is  presumably  there  to  attain. 
This  fault,  like  the  others,  arises  from  the  fact  that  speak- 
ers do  not  sufficiently  analyze  each  speaking  task,  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  have  an  adequate  idea  of  how  to  go  about  the 
business  of  accomplishing  it. 

The  way  to  avoid  the  error  of  giving  false  leads  in  the 
introduction  is  to  study  the  factors  mentioned  above,  to 
take  for  granted  whatever  may  properly  be  taken  for 
granted,  and,  considering  only  the  necessary  demands  of 
the  audience,  occasion,  environment,  speaker,  and  subject, 
go  as  directly  as  possible  into  the  actual  work  of  the  discus- 
sion. The  only  way  to  insure  good  introductions  is  to  con- 
sider all  of  these  five  factors  and  to  give  each  one  of  them 
the  absolute  minimum  of  treatment  that  will  suffice  on  any 
given  occasion. 

Good  Types.  —  In  regard  to  types  of  introductions  which 
have  been  successfully  used,  a  complete  listing  or  a  com- 
plete classification  is  of  course  almost  impossible.  But  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  mention  certain  well-known  types 
that  are  widely  used  with  considerable  effectiveness. 

Headlines.  —  The  headline  type  of  introduction  is  one 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  the  headlines  to  a  newspaper 
article  —  and  serves  it  by  very  much  the  same  technique. 
In  this  the  speaker  presents  in  his  introduction  certain  bold 
and  striking  statements  designed  to  challenge  the  attention 
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and  arouse  the  interest  of  the  audience  and  so  induce  them 
to  follow  through  the  speech  in  order  to  get  the  whole 
story.  To  compose  an  introduction  in  this  form  the  speaker 
would  probably  dip  into  the  material  of  his  discussion, 
select  a  few  of  the  most  startling  items,  and  present  them 
vividly  to  the  audience  at  the  beginning,  with  a  promise 
to  substantiate  them,  prove  them,  or  develop  them,  in  his 
discussion. 

Comparison.  —  Another  common  type  of  introduction  is 
that  of  comparison.  This  may  refer,  of  course,  to  the  audi- 
ence, the  speaker,  the  subject,  the  environment,  or  the  occa- 
sion. In  this  the  speaker  draws  an  interesting  comparison 
between  one  of  the  elements  of  this  situation  and  a  similar 
element  in  another  situation  and  suggests  certain  conclu- 
sions which  either  arouse  the  desired  attention  and  interest 
or  convey  the  desired  information  in  regard  to  his  subject 
or  purpose. 

Text.  —  A  common  form  is  to  open  a  speech  with  a  text 
or  quotation  —  preferably  one  that  is  familiar  to  the  audi- 
ence and  well  liked  by  it  —  and  then  to  use  that  text  or 
quotation  as  the  point  of  departure  for  whatever  work  of 
the  introduction  needs  to  be  done. 

The  Common  Bond.  —  The  type  of  introduction  which 
seeks  to  establish  a  common  bond,  or  a  common  basis  of 
agreement,  between  the  speaker  and  his  audience  is  a  very 
popular  and  very  persuasive  type.  In  this  the  speaker  seeks 
to  convince  the  audience  that  he  and  they  are  alike  in  some 
important  respect  which  has  a  bearing  on  his  purpose  in 
coming  before  them.  In  order  to  get  his  audience  to  feel 
comfortable,  happy,  and  in  complete  agreement  with  him, 
he  establishes  himself  upon  the  same  level  with  his  audience 
in  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  dwells  upon  com- 
mon beliefs  or  purposes.  If  he  is  going  to  talk  to  a  group 
of  citizens  in  the  United  States  on  some  political  issue  which 
divides  parties,  he  may  open  by  referring  to  the  fact  that 
people  on  both  sides  of  this  issue  are  Americans,  that  they 
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are  both  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  country,  etc.  If 
a  speaker  from  England  is  addressing  an  audience  in  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  a  matter  upon  which  many  Eng- 
lishmen differ  from  many  Americans,  he  may  well  open 
his  remarks  by  discussing  the  common  purposes,  traditions, 
etc.,  of  the  different  English-speaking  peoples.  So  a  speaker 
representing  one  Christian  denomination,  in  talking  to  an 
audience  in  which  there  are  representatives  of  many  other 
denominations,  may  try  to  get  them  all  together  on  a  com- 
mon platform  of  Christianity,  before  he  goes  on  to  discuss 
other  issues  upon  which  they,  or  some  of  them,  have  in  the 
past  been  divided. 

It  is  of  course  always  possible  for  any  man  speaking  to 
other  men  to  find  at  some  level  a  common  bond  or  basis  of 
agreement.  They  may  all  be  citizens  of  the  same  town, 
members  of  the  same  profession,  citizens  of  the  same  state 
or  country,  members  of  the  same  church,  political  party, 
or  race.  The  particular  point  to  remember  in  regard  to  this 
type  of  introduction  is  that  in  order  to  be  most  persuasive, 
the  common  bond  which  the  speaker  stresses  should  be  the 
most  exclusive  and  intimate  one  possible.  If  there  are 
many  possible  common  bases  for  agreement  between  you 
and  your  audience,  you  should  rely  upon  that  one  which 
is  most  exclusive,  but  which  includes  both  you  and  them, 
or  else  that  one  which  is  most  intimately  associated  with 
the  subject  matter  of  your  speech. 

THE    DISCUSSION 

The  Function  of  the  Discussion.  —  In  modern  rhetoric  the 
term  "  discussion  "  is  used  to  cover  what  was  usually  con- 
sidered by  the  classical  rhetoricians  to  be  two  separate  divi- 
sions. Cicero's  terms  "  confirmation  "  and  "  confutation  " 
and  Aristotle's  "proof"  and  "refutation"  covered  the 
main  body  of  the  speech,  the  main  part  of  the  argument,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  which  we  cover  by  the  term  "  discus- 
sion."   In  the  discussion  the  principal  work  of  the  speech 
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is  done.  This  contains  the  essential  material  upon  the 
presentation  of  which  the  speaker  depends  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose.  It  is  preceded  by  whatever  in- 
troduction seems  necessary,  and  it  is  followed  by  whatever 
conclusion  may  seem  helpful  in  the  light  of  the  work  that 
the  discussion  has  been  designed  to  accomplish.  But  in 
any  speech  of  length  or  importance,  the  discussion  is  the 
principal  thing. 

Special  Considerations.  —  Much  that  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  a  person  preparing  the  discussion  of  a  speech 
(or  should  at  least  be  borne  in  mind  until  it  becomes  an 
unconscious  matter  of  habit)  is  contained  in  other  parts 
of  this  treatise.  Particularly  suggestions  in  the  chapters  on 
Perception,  Attention,  and  Motivation  have  a  very  impor- 
tant bearing  here.  There  are,  however,  certain  principles 
to  which  it  seems  worth  while  to  call  especial  attention  in 
this  chapter.  Most  important  among  the  considerations 
which  ought  to  control  the  preparation  of  the  discussion  of 
the  speech  is  the  thought  that  whatever  the  end,  the  dis- 
cussion is  the  principal  means  to  it;  whatever  the  purpose, 
if  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  must  be  accomplished  largely 
by  the  discussion.  The  discussion  may  be  long  or  short, 
but  in  practically  all  well  prepared  speeches  it  is  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  other  parts.  In  most  speeches  it  occu- 
pies probably  from  seventy-five  to  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  entire  speech.  The  discussion  should  have  a  definite 
and  well-planned  organization.  It  should  always  be  pos- 
sible to  make  a  simple  orderly  outline  of  any  discussion.  It 
is  always  helpful  to  divide  the  discussion  into  principal  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  some  main  point  or 
contention.  The  main  points  will  usually  be  substantiated 
by  a  number  of  subordinate  points,  and  each  of  these  by  still 
smaller  points,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  main  points 
does  not  necessarily  increase  as  the  length  of  the  speeches 
increases.  Sometimes  a  very  long  speech  will  be  made  on 
two  or  three  main  points  and  a  very  short  speech  may  have 
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a  larger  number.  The  length  of  speeches  usually  depends 
upon  the  amplification  of  the  main  points  rather  than  upon 
their  number.  You  may  discuss  both  the  legal  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  a  certain  problem  in  either  ten  minutes 
or  ten  hours,  according  to  various  considerations,  but  still 
have  in  each  speech  just  two  main  points,  one  having  to  do 
with  the  legal  phase  of  the  question  and  the  other  with  the 
economic  phase. 

The  Great  Rhetorical  Principles.  —  The  three  great 
rhetorical  principles,  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis,  must 
all  be  followed  in  speech-making  with  rather  more  vigor 
than  is  required  in  other  types  of  composition. 

Unity.  —  A  speech  has  unity  when  all  of  its  parts  fit  to- 
gether to  make  one  whole,  when  all  of  its  materials  and 
methods  promote  one  specific  aim.  The  point  at  which 
the  unity  of  a  speech  is  provided  for  or  sacrificed  is  usually 
the  point  at  which  the  outline  is  being  organized.  When 
making  an  outline,  therefore,  the  desirability  of  keeping 
the  speech  unified  should  be  held  carefully  in  mind.  The 
speech  will  be  unified  if  nothing  is  allowed  to  get  into  it 
that  does  not  bear  upon  the  main  purpose  of  the  speech. 

Particular  attention  should  be  called  here  to  the  discus- 
sion on  page  444  of  the  relation  between  a  brief  and  an  out- 
line. In  organizing  the  outline  of  any  particular  speech, 
whether  it  is  being  drawn  from  a  brief  or  not,  all  material 
should  be  so  chosen  as  to  fit  the  purpose,  the  occasion,  the 
audience,  the  time  limit,  and  other  important  considera- 
tions.   If  this  is  done,  the  speech  will  have  unity. 

Coherence  means  two  things  —  sequence  and  connection. 
A  composition  is  coherent  when  the  different  parts  of  it  are 
arranged  in  the  proper  sequence,  that  is,  in  the  right  order, 
and  when  they  are  properly  connected  one  to  the  other. 

Sequence.  —  Many  considerations  may  enter  into  the  de- 
cision as  to  just  what  is  the  best  order  in  which  to  present 
the  material  in  a  given  speech.  This  problem  is  referred 
to  elsewhere  in  this  book  in  various  places,  but  it  is  probably 
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worth  while  repeating  here  that  the  order  of  climax  is 
usually  a  very  effective  one  in  all  composition  and  particu- 
larly so  in  speech  composition.  Whenever  a  list  of  items 
of  material  is  so  presented  that  each  one  seems  stronger, 
more  impelling,  more  convincing  than  the  one  which  pre- 
ceded it,  the  material  is  being  presented  in  climax.  It  is 
not  always  true  that  this  is  the  best  order  for  all  occasions. 
Cicero  insisted  that  the  stronger  arguments  should  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  speech  and  the 
weaker  ones  in  the  middle.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
that  arrangement,  but  even  so,  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
principal  points  in  the  discussion  should  usually  be  ar- 
ranged in  climactic  order. 

Connection.  —  There  are  three  devices  that  should  be 
understood  which  have  to  do  with  connection:  They  are 
transitions,  summaries,  and  partitions.  A  transition  is  a 
passage  connecting  two  parts.  It  is  a  phrase,  a  clause,  a 
sentence,  a  paragraph,  or  a  chapter.  Such  expressions  as 
sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  moreover,  however,  on  the 
contrary,  and  yet,  next,  and  many  similar  ones  are  all  tran- 
sitional phrases.  If  you  wish  to  make  the  transition  more 
elaborate  than  certain  transitional  phrases  permit,  you  may 
use  the  summary  and  partition,  in  combination,  such  as, 
"  Up  to  this  point  I  have  attempted  to  do  three  things, 

namely,  one, ,  two, ,  and  three, ;  I  shall  now 

attempt  to  present  two  more  considerations  before  closing, 

namely,  one ,  and  two, ."    Here  you  have  a  very 

elaborate  transition  from  the  first  part  of  your  speech,  to 
the  last  part,  summing  up  and  calling  the  attention  of  the 
audience  to  the  three  which  you  have  already  taken  up,  and 
to  the  two  which  you  have  yet  to  treat.  This  is  the  most 
elaborate  type  of  transition.  Any  such  complete  transition 
would,  of  course,  only  be  used  at  a  very  important  dividing 
point  in  a  speech. 

A  summary  is  simply  a  list  of  steps  taken  or  matters  ac~ 
complished,  or  treated,  and  a  partition  is  a  list  of  steps  about 
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to  be  taken  or  matters  about  to  be  treated.  They  are  sub- 
stantially, therefore,  identical,  except  that  the  summary  is 
always  looking  backward  and  the  partition  is  always  look- 
ing forward.  Summaries  and  partitions  make  careful  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  audience  very  much  easier  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  It  is  very  hard  on  an  audi- 
ence to  be  jolted  roughly,  or  blindly,  from  one  point  to  an- 
other. If  you  help  your  audiences  carefully  from  step  to 
step,  allowing  them  at  times  to  glance  back  over  the  way 
along  which  they  have  come,  and  also  to  look  forward  down 
the  trail  over  which  you  are  about  to  lead  them,  you  will 
find  them  more  easy  to  conduct  —  more  ready  to  accept 
your  guidance. 

Emphasis  is  of  great  importance  in  all  speech-making. 
When  our  remarks  are  to  be  printed,  the  printer  can  do  a 
great  deal  for  us  in  the  way  of  emphasis  with  italics,  bold- 
faced type,  underlining,  and  exclamation  points.  By  such 
devices  the  printer  can  add  much  to  the  bare  content  of  our 
words,  but  obviously  none  of  these  things  can  be  done  by 
the  speaker  before  his  audience.  The  place  of  a  number 
of  them  must,  therefore,  be  taken  by  various  aspects  of 
delivery,  and  these  do  not  concern  us  here.  However,  so 
far  as  emphasis  is  a  matter  of  composition,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider two  different  types,  which  might  be  called  (a)  em- 
phasis of  form  and  (b)  emphasis  of  material. 

Emphasis  of  form  is  accomplished  by  the  amount  of  space, 
and  the  position  or  place,  which  is  given  to  various  items 
of  material.  Of  course  if  you  have  four  points  to  present  in 
one  hour,  and  you  spend  forty-five  minutes  on  one  of  them, 
and  five  on  each  of  the  other  three,  you  have  obviously  em- 
phasized the  first  point.  It  would  probably  be  held  by  most 
psychologists  that  if  you  spend  fifteen  minutes  on  each  point 
you  probably  would  emphasize  the  points  that  you  put  first 
and  last.  These  remarks  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the 
emphasis  of  space  and  place.  Another  type  of  the  former, 
space  emphasis,  is  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  iteration, 
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or  repetition.  Regardless  of  how  much  time  you  give  in 
total  to  an  idea,  you  will  emphasize  it  if  you  bring  it  fre- 
quently into  the  discussion.  A  point  that  has  been  dwelt 
upon  for  three  minutes  at'a  time  for  five  different  times  in 
the  course  of  a  one-hour  speech,  making  a  total  of  fifteen 
minutes,  is  probably  more  emphasized  than  a  point  which 
has  been  dwelt  upon  for  twenty  minutes  at  one  time. 
Climax,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  place  emphasis.  You  greatly  emphasize  the  point 
which  you  put  at  the  end  of  a  formal  climax. 

Emphasis  of  material  means  emphatic  qualities  which 
may  reside  in  the  inherent  nature  of  the  material.  A  point 
may  be  emphasized  by  substantiating  it  with  striking  in- 
stances, or  quoting  in  support  of  it  some  vivid  (famous  or 
notorious)  person.  Using  in  any  way  in  connection  with  a 
given  point,  very  vivid,  striking  material,  gives  that  point 
an  emphasis  that  is  one  of  material  rather  than  one  of 
form. 

The  Principal  Forms  of  Support.  —  It  might  be  said  that 
the  discussion  of  any  speech  consists  of  a  series  of  assertions, 
points,  contentions,  or  positions,  of  the  speaker,  and  then 
the  making  good,  or  supporting,  of  each  of  these  assertions 
or  contentions.  There  are  three  principal  ways  of  making 
good  an  assertion  or  substantiating  a  point: 

1.  By  explaining  it 

2.  By  illustrating  it 

3.  By  proving  it 

Explanation.  —  In  explaining  it  we  may  do  a  number  of 
different  things.  We  may  simply  state  it  and  restate  it  in 
different  forms  until  the  statement  and  restatement  makes 
clear,  explicit,  enforces  fully,  an  assertion  which  might 
pass  unheeded  without  such  a  statement  and  restatement; 
or  we  may  analyze  the  assertion  to  show  how  valid  and  com- 
pelling it  is;  or  we  may  go  a  step  further  than  analysis  and 
make  what  would  be  called  a  full  exposition  of  the  asser- 
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tion  or  point.  We  may  amplify  it  in  various  ways  and  by 
such  amplification  give  the  assertion  a  power  which  it 
would  not  have  on  simply  a  flat  statement.  Yet  in  all  this 
perhaps  we  have  not  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original 
assertion  itself.  We  have  brought  in  no  new  material.  We 
have  simply  used  restatement,  exposition,  definition,  analy- 
sis, explanation,  until  the  point  has  gained  acceptance  in 
the  minds  of  those  listening. 

Illustration.  —  In  the  second  place  we  may  make  good  or 
substantiate  an  assertion  by  illustration.  Here,  instead  of 
telling  what  we  mean  as  we  have  done  in  number  one,  we 
show  what  we  mean.  It  is  worth  while  to  keep  in  mind 
two  types  of  illustration  or  example:  First,  the  general  illus- 
tration which  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  example  of  the 
thing  we  have  mentioned  in  our  assertion,  but  is  simply  an 
illustration  drawn  from  whatever  field  we  like,  to  demon- 
strate our  meaning.  The  general  illustration  usually  does 
not  have  the  convincing  power  in  it  which  is  contained  in 
a  specific  example,1  which  is  always  a  real  instance  of  the 
precise  thing  mentioned  in  our  topic. 

Proof.  —  We  may  make  good  a  point  or  assertion  by 
proving  it.  Here  we  do  something  more  than  tell  what  we 
mean,  or  show  what  we  mean;  we  prove  the  truth  of  our 
contention.  Again  this  may  be  done  in  various  ways.  But 
the  various  ways  are  all  pretty  well  covered  by  the  terms 
(a)  evidence,  and  (b)   argument. 

(a)  We  may  present  evidence  that  we  are  right;  that  is, 
we  may  cite  matters  of  fact  or  opinions  of  authorities.  We 
may  produce  witnesses  and  quote  testimony. 

(h)  Or  we  may  present  argument  by  taking  facts  or 
opinions  or  principles  and  reasoning  about  them,  showing 
by  a  process  of  inference  that  our  contention  is  sound. 

The  discussion  of  most  important  speeches  will  be  found 
on  careful  study  to  amount  in  substance  to  a  series  of  asser- 
tions or  points,  both  main  and  subordinate,  each  one  of 

i  See  p.  410,  Chapter  XXII. 
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which  is  substantiated,  if  substantiated  at  all,  by  explana- 
tion, illustration,  or  proof.  These  are  really  the  interior 
methods  of  the  discussion. 

THE    CONCLUSION 

The  Function  of  the  Conclusion. — Just  what  the  form 
and  content  of  the  conclusion  of  any  speech  ought  to  be  is, 
of  course,  conditioned  by  the  purpose  of  the  speech  and  the 
character  of  the  audience  and  occasion.  In  other  words, 
the  only  universal  principle  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
preparation  of  conclusions  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  ap- 
plied to  all  parts  of  speech.  Know  precisely  what  result  you 
want,  analyze  the  various  factors  entering  into  the  situa- 
tion, and  then  so  utilize  the  factors  as  best  to  achieve  the 
result.  This  statement  is  rather  general,  but  such  generality 
is  necessary  in  many  statements  if  they  are  to  have  universal 
application  to  such  an  art  as  speech-making.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  be  somewhat  more  detailed.  There  have  been 
many  statements  in  the  history  of  rhetoric  as  to  what  the 
conclusion  of  a  speech  should  contain  or  should  attempt  to 
accomplish.  In  this  matter,  as  in  most  other  rhetorical 
problems,  it  is  worth  while  to  turn  back  to  Aristotle's 
statement. 

Aristotle  2  wrote  that  the  purposes  of  the  epilogue  were 
four: 

1.  To  make  the  audience  well  disposed  toward  the  speaker 

and  ill  disposed  toward  his  adversary. 

2.  To  amplify  and  diminish  —  that  is,  to  amplify  the  merits 

of  your  own  case  and  to  diminish  the  effect  of  what 
your  opponent  may  have  said  or  may  have  to  say 

3.  To  arouse  the  required  state  of  emotion  in  the  hearers. 

4.  To  recapitulate  or  to  summarize. 

Other  statements  from  some  of  the  outstanding  rhetori- 
cians of  various  periods  seem  to  show  that  while  it  is  pos- 
sible to  phrase  the  function  and  method  of  the  conclusion 

2  Rhetoric  III,  19,  Roberts  trans.,  p.  14196. 
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in  various  ways,  most  of  them  amount  to  very  much  the 
same  thing.  The  purpose  of  the  conclusion  is  to  gather 
up  and  enforce  as  strongly  as  possible  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  speech  and  in  some  way  to  connect  them 
with  the  desires  and  interests  of  the  audience. 

The  Form  of  the  Conclusion.  —  The  form  which  the 
conclusion  may  take  may  be  any  of  the  following: 

1.  A  very  bare,  stiff  summary,  which  simply  lists  in  order 
the  important  items  that  have  been  presented  in  the  speech  and 
gives  the  audience  a  condensed  view  of  the  speech  as  a  whole. 

2.  An  informal  summary  which  echoes  the  vital  parts  of  the 
speech  rather  than  lists  them  formally. 

3.  A  very  impassioned  personal  appeal  to  certain  emotions 
of  the  audience. 

4.  An  open  formal  request  that  they  do  something. 

5.  A  story  or  anecdote  which  illustrates  the  whole  point  and 
purpose  of  the  speech  in  an  attractive  and  vivid  manner. 

6.  A  quotation  from  some  well-known  and  persuasive  piece 
of  literature. 

7.  A  citation  of  a  single  powerful  illustration  or  example 
which  embodies  the  whole  lesson  or  purpose  of  the  speech. 

Specific  Suggestions.  —  Various  specific  suggestions  may 
be  made  with  the  idea  that  each  speaker  will  follow  those 
which  seem  most  helpful  in  any  given  case.  It  is  suggested 
sometimes  that  the  speaker  should  prepare  his  conclusion 
before  he  does  the  rest  of  the  speech  in  order  to  use  it  as  the 
definite  goal  to  which  he  shall  lead  up.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  get  the  advantage  of  this  method  without  having 
the  disadvantage  of  attempting  to  make  the  conclusion  be- 
fore we  are  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  which  should 
possibly  go  into  it.  Before  the  speech  is  composed,  its  ex- 
act aim  should,  of  course,  be  carefully  decided  upon  so  that 
the  result  which  the  speaker  seeks  to  bring  about  will  be 
sufficiently  known  before  any  part  of  the  speech  is  prepared. 
The  exact  form  or  substance  of  the  conclusion,  however, 
should  not  be  decided  upon  until  the  discussion  of  the 
speech  is  prepared.    This  allows  the  speaker  to  know  pre- 
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cisely  what  is  in  the  speech,  and  what  is  not.  Furthermore, 
the  conclusion  should  not  be  prepared  until  the  speaker  is 
quite  certain  of  the  character  of  the  audience,  and  the  type 
of  occasion  upon  which  it  is  to  be  presented.  So  far  as  is 
possible  an  opportunity  should  be  left  for  a  spontaneous, 
extemporaneous  utilizing  of  the  precise  situation  before 
the  speaker  at  the  moment  of  conclusion.  The  conclusion 
of  a  speech  should  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion  and  the  atmosphere  existing  as  the  discussion 
ends. 

The  conclusion  should,  like  the  introduction,  always  be 
just  as  brief  as  possible.  The  speaker  should  try  to  realize 
at  the  end  of  his  discussion  exactly  what  the  situation  is  in 
regard  to  the  result  which  he  wants  his  speech  to  accom 
plish.  He  should  then  do  in  the  conclusion  whatever  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  whatever  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do, 
to  further  the  result  which  he  has  in  mind.  This  situation 
has  to  be  pretty  carefully  analyzed  and  prepared  for.  When 
the  conclusion  is  over,  the  speech  is  ended.  There  is  no 
further  chance  to  redeem  mistakes  that  have  been  made. 
If  the  speaker  does  badly  in  his  introduction,  he  may  coun- 
teract the  bad  impression  and  make  good  the  faults  during 
the  rest  of  the  speech.  If  the  speaker  has  handled  a  cer- 
tain point  poorlv  in  his  discussion,  he  can  perhaps  repair 
the  damage  when  he  touches  that  point  in  his  conclusion. 
But  the  mistakes  that  are  made  in  the  conclusion  itself  are 
likely  to  remain  uncorrected.  The  conclusion  is  the  speak- 
er's last  chance  to  get  what  he  wants  from  his  audience. 

This  very  fact  explains  one  of  the  common  faults  of  con- 
clusions. The  speaker  is  so  reluctant  to  stop,  consider  his 
work  done,  and  take  the  consequences,  that  he  hangs  on  and 
attempts  to  do  parts  of  his  work  over  and  over  again.  The 
result  is  a  long,  rambling,  repetitious  conclusion  which 
tires  and  alienates  the  audience.  If  the  work  of  the  intro- 
duction or  of  the  discussion  has  been  very  poorly  done,  the 
case  is  probably  hopeless,  or  nearly  so.    Then  the  best  type 
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of  conclusion  would  probably  be  a  brief  and  forceful  one 
which  would  not  attempt  to  go  back  and  repair  a  long  list 
of  mistakes.  Conclusions  to  very  long  and  involved  dis- 
cussions may  very  well  be  relatively  long  conclusions,  but 
the  principle  holds  that  the  conclusion  should  always  be  as 
brief  as  the  circumstances  will  allow. 

The  speaker  should  be  very  careful  not  to  violate  the 
unity  of  the  conclusion.  A  conclusion  should  bring  the 
whole  effort  to  a  single  definite  point  or  impression.  The 
effect  on  the  audience  should  be  as  definite  and  clean  cut 
as  possible.  It  should  seek  to  make  a  single,  solid,  well-de- 
fined force  out  of  the  various  items  of  the  speech.  It 
should  give  the  impression  of  a  stone  rather  than  a  handful 
of  sand. 

No  new  and  distracting  elements  should  ever  be  intro- 
duced into  the  conclusion.  The  audience  should  not  get 
the  impression  that  here  is  additional  material  to  under- 
stand or  evaluate  or  accept.  It  should  be  rather  a  unified 
echoing,  summarizing,  or  applying  of  the  material  that  has 
already  been  presented. 

Some  suggestions  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  speaker 
as  well  as  the  material.  The  speaker,  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  gives  the  audience  its  last  impression  of  him. 
If  the  speaker  is  careful  to  notify  his  audience  in  some  way 
that  he  has  finished  his  discussion,  and  is  now  about  to  con- 
clude, he  will  probably  experience  a  return  of  that  almost 
perfect  attention  which  was  given  to  him  during  the  first 
few  moments  of  his  address.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that 
the  speaker  take  some  pains  to  utilize  this  last  perfect  at- 
tention by  making  the  best  impression  possible  during  his 
conclusion.  Now  just  what  impression  he  shall  seek  to 
leave  with  his  audience  depends  again  upon  his  relation  to 
his  audience,  and  also  upon  his  precise  object  in  making 
his  speech.  Without  a  knowledge  of  these  matters  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  to  say  just  what  sort  of  impression 
the  speaker  should  seek  to  make  in  his  conclusion.     Even 
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so,  it  is  probably  worth  while  to  remark  that  qualities  which 
are  usually  liked  by  people  will  further  almost  any  pur- 
pose the  speaker  may  have,  and  qualities  that  are  usually 
disliked  will  probably  interfere  with  any  purpose  that  he 
may  have.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  a  speaker  who  in  his 
conclusion  gives  the  impression  of  confidence,  modesty, 
good  nature,  devotion  to  his  cause  rather  than  to  his  own 
personal  interests,  will  make  a  better  impression  than  one 
who  appears  to  be  afraid,  apologetic,  boastful,  conceited, 
selfish,  dissatisfied,  angry,  or  indifferent. 

All  speaking  to  audiences  presents  delicate  problems. 
Human  beings  in  audiences  are  like  human  beings  else- 
where, except  more  so.  It  is  well  recognized  by  psycholo- 
gists and  experienced  speakers  that  people  in  audiences 
like  what  they  like  when  they  are  not  in  audiences  —  but 
they  exhibit  their  approval  much  more  freely  and  force- 
fully than  they  would  do  singly.  People  in  audiences  dis- 
like what  they  dislike  elsewhere  —  but  they  show  their 
dislikes  very  much  more  emphatically  than  they  would  in 
private.  Their  disapproval,  as  well  as  their  approval,  will 
be  heightened,  more  vigorous,  more  sweeping,  when  they 
react  as  members  of  an  audience  than  when  they  react  as 
individuals.3 

EXERCISES 

1.  Prepare  a  five-minute  speech  explaining  and  illustrating 
the  function  of  the  introduction. 

2.  Bring  to  class  an  example  of  an  introduction  to  a  speech 
illustrating  at  least  one  of  the  four  common  faults.  Read  the 
introduction  to  the  class  and  explain  in  detail  the  fault  or 
faults  illustrated  and  suggest  changes  necessary  to  make  this  a 
satisfactory  introduction. 

3.  Bring  to  class  an  introduction  illustrating  at  least  one  of 
the  four  good  types  discussed  in  the  text.  Present  it  and  discuss 
fully  its  good  qualities. 

4.  Write  out  in  full  four  different  introductions  to  a  speech, 
each  one  illustrating  one  of  the  four  good  types,  in  favor  of  a 
candidate  for  a  political  office. 

3  See  Chapter  XIV. 
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5.  Choose  a  simple  assertion  in  regard  to  some  political  or 
economic  tenet  and  support  it  by  a  paragraph  each  of  explana- 
tion, illustration,  and  proof. 

6.  Bring  to  class  for  discussion  at  least  two  conclusions,  each 
illustrating  one  of  the  seven  types  discussed  in  the  text. 

7.  Prepare  three  concluding  paragraphs  for  a  speech  on  a 
subject  of  your  own  choice,  each  paragraph  illustrating  one  of 
the  seven  types  discussed  in  the  text. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 
SPEECH    OUTLINES 

What  are  Outlines? 
The  Functions  of  Outlines 
Outlines  and  Briefs 
The  Use  of  Symbols 
Types  of  Outlines 

Simple  List 

Time-Order 

Logical 

Topical 

what  are  outlines? 

The  outline  is  the  plan  of  the  speech.  It  is  comparable  to 
the  drawing  or  blueprint  from  which  the  builder  works. 
Good  speeches  of  any  considerable  length  are  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  good  outlines,  and  the  making  of  a  good 
outline  will  be  a  very  helpful  part  of  the  process  of  prepar- 
ing to  make  a  good  speech.  The  outlines  at  the  beginnings 
of  the  chapters  of  this  book  are  examples  of  outlines  which 
might  serve  as  the  outlines  of  speeches.  Their  relation  to 
the  text  of  the  various  chapters  is  the  proper  relation  of  a 
speech  outline  to  the  full  speech. 

THE    FUNCTIONS    OF    OUTLINES 

There  are  two  principal  functions  of  outlines.  First  and 
most  important,  an  outline  may  serve  as  the  detailed  plan 
of  a  speech.  It  is  the  outline  that  is  made  and  used  as  the 
speech  is  being  prepared,  and  is,  in  cases  in  which  the  work 
is  most  carefully  done,  complete  in  all  its  details  before  the 
final  draft  of  the  speech  is  made. 

442 
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The  second  general  function  of  an  outline  is  to  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  speaker  in  extemporaneous  speaking.  It  is 
not  necessarily  true  that  the  outline  which  will  serve  best 
in  the  preparation  of  the  speech  will  serve  best  in  the  pres- 
entation of  it.  Each  type  of  outline  should  be  prepared 
with  its  particular  use  carefully  held  in  mind.  This  sec- 
ond type  of  outline  is  discussed  later.  Here  we  are  con- 
cerned only  with  the  first  type. 

In  regard  to  this  first  general  function,  aiding  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  speech,  there  are  a  number  of  points  worth 
considering.    The  following  two  are  of  major  importance: 

First ,  such  an  outline  should  serve  as  a  plan  of  action  on 
which  the  worker  will  move  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.  Such  an  outline  is  a  detailed  map  of  the  route 
he  is  to  follow.  It  is  a  plan  of  campaign  to  be  carried  out. 
By  working  and  re-working  it,  he  improves  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  campaign,  he  straightens  out  his  route,  he  or- 
ganizes his  action  more  effectively  to  accomplish  his  precise 
end.  In  planning  an  outline,  work  for  movement,  de- 
velopment, progress  to  a  definite  point  or  objective.  Re- 
member that  a  good  speech  is  always  made  for  a  definite 
purpose,  is  always  made  on  a  definite  plan  to  accomplish 
that  purpose,  and  is  always  made  out  of  definite  materials 
suitable  to  the  plan  and  purpose. 

Secondly,  the  making  of  the  outline  provides  the  proper 
opportunity  for  the  final  settlement  of  all  questions  of  in- 
clusion and  exclusion.  The  speaker  should  decide  while 
the  speech  is  still  in  outline  form  just  what  is  going  into  it 
and  just  what  is  to  be  left  out  of  it.  Every  factor  that 
affects  the  purpose  or  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  should 
be  considered  in  planning  the  outline.  Particularly  should 
be  considered: 

(a)  The  time  limit  which  the  speech  should  meet. 

(b)  The  exact  nature  of  the  occasion  on  which  the  speech 
is  to  be  delivered. 

(c)  The  nature  of  the  audience,  especially  their  knowledge 
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of  the  subject  of  the  speech  and  their  interest  or  prejudice  in 
regard  to  it. 

(d)    The  quantity  and  nature  of  the  material  available  out 
of  which  to  choose  the  material  of  the  speech. 

OUTLINES    AND    BRIEFS 

Before  taking  up  the  different  methods  of  outlining,  it  is 
perhaps  worth  while  to  discuss  something  which  is  often 
confused  with  an  outline,  but  which  is  really  not  an  out- 
line at  all,  viz.,  the  brief.  Properly  speaking,  a  brief  is 
never  an  outline.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  results  from 
the  attempt  of  certain  people  to  follow  in  the  problems 
of  speech-making  the  accepted  rules  for  brief-drawing. 
This  cannot  properly  be  done.  It  is  perhaps  remotely 
possible  that  under  certain  circumstances  a  good  speech 
might  be  made  which  rather  closely  follows  a  good  brief 
as  an  outline;  but  such  a  situation  is  so  rare,  and  would 
be  so  wholly  accidental,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  con- 
sider the  brief  as  a  possible  outline  at  all.  The  brief  is  a 
finished  article;  it  is  an  orderly  storehouse  of  all  the  im- 
portant evidence  and  argument  available  on  a  given  side 
of  a  given  proposition.  It  is  the  carefully  classified,  sys- 
tematized organization  of  the  total  available  material  out 
of  which  the  material  for  particular  speeches  or  articles 
may  be  taken.  It  is  impersonal.  It  is  a  statement  of  the 
case  as  a  case.  It  is  not  adjusted  to  any  audience  or  any 
occasion.  The  outline  of  a  speech,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  always  be  made  for  a  particular  audience  and  a  par- 
ticular occasion.  The  speech  is  personal,  therefore  the 
outline  must  be  personal,  the  plan  of  a  personal  speech. 
For  example,  suppose  you  are  going  to  undertake  a 
year's  campaign,  arguing  in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
What  would  your  brief  be?  It  would  be  an  orderly  col- 
lection of  all  the  important  evidence  and  argument  in 
favor  of  the  League  —  including,  of  course,  material  in 
refutation  or  arguments  against  it.  You  would  probably 
have  it,  if  you  were  a  very  accurate  workman,  in  a  card 
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index  file,  carefully  divided  and  subdivided  under  the 
various  main  headings  and  subheadings.  You  would 
doubtless  have  a  brief  which  would  take  you  many  hours 
to  read.  In  a  year's  campaign  you  would  probably  not 
find  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  present  all  of 
the  material  in  your  brief.  On  one  occasion  you  would 
take  a  certain  section  of  the  material,  on  another  occasion 
you  would  take  another  section.  You  would  choose  the 
material  each  time  on  the  basis  of  the  exact  aim  of  the 
speech,  the  knowledge  and  prejudices  of  the  audience, 
the  time  limit,  etc.  From  the  same  brief  you  might  make 
one  hundred  speeches  and  have  no  two  of  them  alike,  no 
two  of  them  following  the  same  outline.  You  would  make 
a  new  outline  for  each  new  type  of  occasion. 


THE    USE    OF    SYMBOLS 

A  careful  use  of  symbols  helps  the  maker  and  the  reader 
of  the  outline.     The  following  order  is  recommended: 

I.  Use  Roman  numerals  for  the  most  important  di- 
visions. Sometimes  labels  are  used  in  centered  headlines 
to  mark  the  Introduction,  Discussion,  and  Conclusion. 
But  Roman  numerals  should  be  used  as  the  symbols  for 
the  larger  divisions  which  have  symbols. 

A.  Use  Capital  letters  next. 

B 

C 

1.  Then  Arabic  numerals. 

2 

3 

a.  Then  small  letters. 

b 

c 

(I)    If  another  set  is  needed  start  over  again  with 

the  same  order,  all  in  parentheses. 

(A)    

(B)    

(0  

00    
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TYPES    OF    OUTLINES 

In  form  an  outline  is  usually  a  series  of  words,  phrases,  or 
sentences  arranged  according  to  some  principle  in  grades, 
divisions,  and  subdivisions.  Four  common  types  of  out- 
lines should  be  learned. 

Simple  List.  —  The  simplest  form  of  outline  is  just  a  list 
of  coordinate  points  which  are  to  be  covered  in  the  speech. 
This  is  sometimes  called  an  outline  by  enumeration.  Sup- 
pose you  are  to  present  in  a  speech  a  brief  statement  of  a 
situation  in  each  of  the  southern  states.  Your  outline 
would  consist  simply  of  a  list  of  the  states  discussed.  The 
question  would  then  arise,  in  what  order  should  you  take 
them  up?  If  the  material  you  were  presenting  had  definite 
connection  with  the  chronological  development  of  the 
country,  your  problem  would  be  settled  by  simply  follow- 
ing the  time  order  of  the  creation  of  the  states  or  their 
admission  into  the  Union.  The  speaker  should  follow 
whatever  order  seems  best,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
material  to  be  presented,  the  audience,  and  the  occasion 
for  which  it  is  being  prepared. 

The  following  are  examples  of  outlines  consisting  of 
simple  lists: 

American  Inventors 

i.  Whitney 

2.  Edison 

3.  Wright 

4.  Franklin 

5.  Fulton 

Hiking 

1.  Hiking  costume 

2.  Hiking  country 

3.  Hiking  equipment 

4.  Routes  and  maps 

5.  Camping 

6.  The  people  we  meet 

7.  Results 
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Time-Order.  —  The  time-order,  or  chronological,  out- 
line is,  as  the  name  suggests,  an  outline  in  which  the  various 
items  are  arranged  in  time  order.  A  sale  rule  to  follow 
in  planning  any  work  of  writing  or  speaking  is  to  follow  a 
time  order  when  you  are  presenting  material  which  has 
time  order  in  it.  When  you  are  telling  a  story,  lecturing 
on  a  period  of  history,  explaining  a  process  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  paper  or  the  culture  of  tobacco  or  wheat, 
begin  at  the  earliest  point  in  the  process  and  go  through 
your  material  in  the  time  order.  The  chronological  out- 
line is  the  outline  of  practically  all  narrative  and  a  large 
part  of  expository  speaking. 

The  following  are  time-order  outlines: 

(1)  Battles  in  American  History: 

I.  French  and  Indian  War 

1.  Fort  Duquesne 

2.  Lake  George 
II.  Revolutionary  War 

1.  Lexington 

2.  Bunker  Hill 

3.  Trenton 

4.  York  town 

III.  Civil  War 

1.  Bull  Run 

2.  Shiloh 

3.  Chickamauga 

4.  Gettysburg 

IV.  World  War 

1.  Chateau  Thierry 

(2)  Raising  Potatoes: 

1.  Kind  of  soil  and  climate 

2.  Preparation  of  soil 

3.  Planting 

4.  Cultivation  and  care 

5.  Harvesting 

6.  Storing 

7.  Marketing 

Types  of  outlines  very  close  to  the  chronological  are 
outlines  which  take  up  material  on  one  of  the  following 
principles: 
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(a)  From  the  known  to  the  unknown 

(b)  From  the  simple  to  the  complex 

(c)  From  the  exterior  to  the  interior  (or  vice  versa) 

(d)  From  near  to  far,  or  from  large  divisions  (political,  for 

instance)   to  small  divisions 

The  important  thing  to  remember  in  such  outlines  is  that 
it  will  usually  be  helpful  both  to  the  speaker  and  to  the 
hearers  if  some  one  principle  is  adopted  and  followed.  In 
many  cases  it  would  probably  be  helpful  to  tell  the  audi- 
ence in  the  introduction  on  precisely  what  principle  you 
have  organized  your  material. 

Logical.  —  The  logical  or  argumentative  outline  is  the 
type  that  is  used  in  closely  knit  argumentative  work.  It 
consists  in  following  your  material  through  in  the  order 
of  main  reasons  and  subordinate  reasons.  It  is  in  this  re- 
spect built  on  the  same  principle  as  "  the  discussion  "  of  a 
formal  brief.  First  you  list  the  four  or  five  principal  rea- 
sons that  prove  the  proposition,  and  then,  taking  up  the 
first  one,  you  list  the  three  or  four  principal  reasons  that 
prove  that,  and  taking  up  any  one  of  them  you  state  the 
reasons  which  prove  that,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 

In  the  logical  outline  you  have  to  answer  the  question, 
in  what  order  shall  you  arrange  a  series  of  coordinate  rea- 
sons? There  is  no  binding  principle  to  be  followed.  A 
common  and  usually  effective  plan  is  to  arrange  such  a  list 
of  reasons  in  the  order  of  climax  —  from  the  weakest  to 
the  strongest.  Probably  a  bit  of  advice,  which  goes  back 
to  Cicero,  is  still  worth  giving.  Place  some  of  the  very 
strongest  reasons  first  and  others  of  the  very  strongest  last 
and  put  the  weaker  in  the  middle  of  any  such  list.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  a  logical  outline: 

The  Need  for  a  Dramatic  Club 
I.  There  is  a  real  opening  for  such  a  club. 

A.  There  are  no  literary  clubs  of  any  kind  at  present. 

B.  Only    musical    and    athletic    organizations    have 

been  formed. 
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C.  Such  a  club  is  needed  to  balance  the  school  ac- 
tivities. 

II.  Members  of  such  a  club  would  reap  many  benefits. 

A.  They  would  learn  to  know  more  and  better  plays. 

B.  They  would  profit  by  training  in  acting. 

C.  Dramatic  judgment  would  be  improved. 

D.  Many  kinds  of  abilities  would  be  discovered  and 

developed. 

III.  It  would  have  a  good  effect  on  regular  school  work. 

A.  It  would  help  the  English  classes. 

B.  Lighting  problems  would  motivate  some  of  the 

work  in  physics. 

C.  Work  in  scenery  would  motivate  some  of  the  work 

in  Manual  Training. 

D.  Work  on  costumes  and  staging  would  help  the  Art 

classes. 

IV.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  community. 

A.  It  would  afford  good  entertainment. 

B.  There  is  very  little  good  entertainment  available 

at  the  present  time. 

Topical.  —  Probably  the  most  common  form  of  out- 
line is  that  which  goes  under  the  very  general  term  topi- 
cal. This  term  might  be  said  to  cover  all  outlines  that 
are  not  definitely  chronological  or  logical.  A  topical  out- 
line is  one  made  of  a  list  of  main  divisions  and  subdivisions 
which  may  be  put  together  upon  any  principle  which  seems 
best  to  suit  the  occasion.  If  you  were  to  make  a  speech 
telling  the  story  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  life,  giving  in  sub- 
stance his  biography,  you  would  of  course  follow  a  chrono- 
logical outline.  If  you  were  to  give  a  speech  proving  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  justified  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  you  would  probably  follow  a  logical 
outline.  If  you  were  to  give  a  speech  to  be  entitled  "  The 
Essential  Greatness  of  Woodrow  Wilson,"  which  would  aim 
at  impressiveness  as  a  general  end,  you  would  follow  a 
topical  outline.  Here  you  would  choose  a  list  of  qualities 
which  you  wished  to  discuss  and  arrange  them  in  any  order 
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which  seemed  best  for  the  particular  audience  and  occasion 
you  had  in  mind.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
the  order  that  is  best  for  one  audience  may  not  be  best  for 
another  audience.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  list 
of  qualities  might  be  arranged  in  one  order  for  a  memorial 
meeting  at  Princeton  University,  in  a  different  order  for 
a  memorial  meeting  of  Congress,  and  in  another  order  for 
a  memorial  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion. It  is,  of  course,  almost  obviously  true  that  the  list 
of  qualities  discussed  would  probably  differ  in  these  three 
different  types  of  occasions,  but  even  though  the  same 
qualities  were  mentioned  they  might  be  presented  in  quite 
different  orders.  The  outlines  used  for  all  of  these  speeches 
would  be  topical  outlines.  The  outlines  at  the  heads  of 
the  chapters  of  this  book  are  examples  of  topical  outlines. 
The  following  is  a  topical  outline  for  a  speech  on 
"  Debating:  " 

Introduction 
I.  What  Debating  Is 
II.  A  Debating  Incident  of  40  years  ago 
III.  Debating  Today 
Discussion 
I.  Benefits 

A.  Training  in  Thinking 

B.  Training  in  Composition 

C.  Training  in  Speaking 

1.  Ability  to  extemporize 

2.  Voice 

3.  Gesture 

4.  Poise 

II.  Special  Problems  in  Debating 

A.  Propositions 

1.  What  is  a  good  one 

2.  How  to  get  a  good  one 

B.  Tryouts 

C.  Preparation 

1.  Study 

2.  Practice 

D.  Coaching 
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E.  Judges 

1.  Types  of  decisions 

2.  Qualifications  of  judges 

3.  Instructions  to  judges 

4.  The  single  judge 

III.  Debating  Arrangements 

A.  Leagues 

B.  The  Triangular  System 

1.  What  it  is 

2.  Its  advantages 

C.  Agreements  and  Rules 

D.  Expenses  and  Income 
Conclusion 

I.  Debating  and  the  Future 

A.  In  Education  in  General 

B.  In  this  Institution 

EXERCISES 

1.  Hand  in  a  list  of  twelve  subjects  for  speeches,  indicating 
the  type  of  outline  which  you  would  consider  appropriate  for 
the  development  of  each.  Have  at  least  two  of  them  represent- 
ing each  of  the  four  types  discussed. 

2.  Bring  to  class  for  discussion  three  simple  list  outlines  of 
subjects  of  your  own  choice. 

3.  Bring  to  class  for  discussion  three  time-order  outlines  of 
subjects  of  your  own  choice. 

4.  Bring  to  class  for  discussion  three  logical  outlines  of  sub- 
jects of  your  own  choice. 

5.  Bring  to  class  for  discussion  three  topical  outlines  of  sub- 
jects of  your  own  choice. 


CHAPTER  XXV 
LANGUAGE  IN  SPEECH 

Language  in  Speech  Differs  from  Language  in  Writing 
Must  be  Instantly  Intelligible 
Has  the  Help  of  Voice  and  Action 

Lacks  the  Help  of  the  Mechanics  of  Writing  and  Printing 
Has  Possibilities  of  Change 
Desirable  Qualities  of  Language  in  Speech 
Variety 

Comparison  and  Climax 
Euphony 
Economy 

Brevity 

Simplicity 
Vividness 

Reference  to  Experience 

Vivid  Experience 

Specific  Language 

Concrete 

Familiar  Words 

Illustrations 
Special  Devices  for  the  Use  of  Language  in  Speech 
Short  Sentences 
Repetitions 
Personal  Pronouns 
Rhetorical  Questions 
Questions  to  be  Answered  by  the  Speaker 

language  in  speech  differs  from  language  in 

writing 

There  are  four  fundamental  differences  between  language 
in  speech  and  language  in  writing  or  printing,  a  knowledge 
of  which  ought  to  help  us  better  to  understand  both  writing 
and  speaking,  and,  therefore,  to  be  more  skillful  in  both 
these  activities. 

452 
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Must  be  Instantly  Intelligible.  —  This  is  true  in  speech 
but  not  true  in  writing.  If  the  hearer  does  not  under- 
stand sentences  as  they  are  uttered  by  the  speaker,  some- 
thing is  irretrievably  lost.  The  reader,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  go  back  and  reread  a  sentence  again  and  again.  He  can 
stop  to  look  up  meanings  of  words  in  the  dictionary  or  to 
search  out  the  significance  of  historical  or  literary  allusions. 
The  hearer  cannot  do  this.  If  a  spoken  sentence  is  not 
instantly  intelligible  to  its  hearer,  either  something  of  its 
meaning  is  lost,  or  else  the  hearer  must  take  his  attention 
from  the  sentences  which  follow  while  he  ponders  upon  the 
obscure  one  and  tries  to  figure  out  its  meaning.  Inevitably 
in  such  a  case  the  speaker  loses  something  of  the  possible 
effect  upon  his  hearer;  either  the  full  force  of  the  obscure 
sentence,  or  else  the  full  force  of  the  sentences  which 
follow  is  lost. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  speakers 
take  great  care  to  use  only  language  which  will  be  instantly 
understood  by  their  hearers.  This  means  that  you  should 
refrain  from  speaking  in  French  to  an  audience  which 
understands  only  English;  it  means  further  that  you  should 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  audience  which  speaks  the 
English  language  understands  only  part  of  the  words  in 
the  English  language.  In  order  to  communicate  with  your 
hearers,  it  is  necessary  to  use  language  which  is  in  their 
vocabularies.  It  is  also  necessary  to  use  illustrations,  an- 
alogies, allusions,  which  are  familiar  to  your  hearers  in 
order  to  have  them  get  the  full  force  of  your  remarks. 
Never  forget  that  you  must  talk  to  every  audience  in  their 
own  language  and  in  terms  of  their  own  experience  —  not 
in  your  language  and  in  terms  of  your  experience.  Your 
language  and  your  experience,  if  not  shared  by  your  audi- 
ence, must  be  made  theirs  during  the  speech  if  you  are  to 
be  wholly  effective.  Since,  at  the  moment  of  starting  your 
speech,  you  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  educate 
your  audience  in  the  matter  of  your  language  and  your 
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experience,  you  should  be  most  careful  in  beginning  to  see 
that  all  of  your  thoughts  are  expressed  in  language  which 
the  audience  will  understand,  and  are  presented  to  them 
in  terms  of  experiences  which  are  familiar  to  them,  either 
actually  or  imaginatively. 

Has  the  Help  of  Voice  and  Action.  —  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  difference  between  language  in  speaking 
and  language  in  writing.  When  a  speaker  is  talking 
to  an  audience,  they  are  getting  meanings  from  three 
separate  sources:  (1)  the  words  he  uses,  (2)  the  vocaliza- 
tion by  which  he  utters  these  words  —  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  (3)  his  action,  posture,  gesture,  and  appearance. 
Since  the  audience  get  meanings  from  these  three  elements, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  language  in  speech  does  not  have 
to  carry  the  whole  burden  alone  as  does  printed  language. 
The  author  of  a  book  cannot  vary,  illustrate,  illuminate, 
alter,  and  enforce  his  sentences  by  the  use  of  voice  and 
action.  It  is  possible  to  say  many  different  things  with  a 
single  verbal  phrase  by  altering  the  voice  or  action  in 
which  it  is  said.  A  sentence  uttered  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  a  lift  of  the  eyebrows,  or  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
often  may  mean  the  exact  opposite  of  what  the  same 
sentence  would  mean  in  print.  In  fact,  whenever  there  is 
any  conflict  between  words  and  action,  action  usually 
speaks  more  effectively  than  do  the  words  themselves. 
When  your  "  actions  do  belie  your  tongue,"  your  actions 
will  be  believed.  Action  is  a  much  more  fundamental  and 
universal  method  of  expression  than  is  verbal  language. 
When  your  words  say  one  thing,  but  your  bodily  expres- 
sion, trembling  lips,  pale  or  blushing  cheeks,  shaking 
knees,  moist  eyes,  say  the  opposite,  what  your  words  say 
will  be  disregarded  or,  at  best,  tremendously  discounted. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sounds  that  the  speaker 
makes,  the  tone  that  he  uses.  If  in  a  quivering,  panic- 
stricken  tone  you  announce  that  you  are  not  frightened, 
no  one  will  believe  you.    When  there  is  conflict  among  the 
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three  types  of  symbols  in  speech  —  words,  action,  and 
voice — the  reactor  instinctively  discounts  the  types  ac- 
cording to  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  put  on  from 
the  outside  —  the  degree  in  which  they  are  removed  from 
the  inner  nature  of  the  speaker  himself.  Of  these  three, 
obviously  words  may  be  most  readily  taken  on  and  put 
off,  or  borrowed  from  someone  else.  Therefore,  words 
are  the  first  to  be  disregarded  when  a  hearer  detects  a  con- 
flict between  our  words  and  either  our  voice  or  our  action. 

Lacks  the  Help  of  the  Mechanics  of  Writing  and  Print- 
ing. —  In  printed  language,  much  is  done  for  the  reader 
by  the  mechanics  of  spacing,  capitalizing,  punctuating, 
paragraphing,  margins,  italics,  bold-faced  type,  etc.  In 
speaking,  the  substitutes  for  all  these  mechanical  aids  of 
the  printer  must  be  voice  or  action,  or  more  or  different 
words.  The  amount  of  this  work  which  can  be  done  by 
the  voice  and  action  depends  very  largely  upon  the  skill 
of  the  speaker.  A  thoroughly  competent  speaker  can  as- 
sume in  voice  and  action  a  great  many  of  these  functions. 
An  inexperienced  speaker,  a  beginner,  can  assume  re- 
latively few  of  them  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  get  the 
same  result,  he  has  to  do  in  words  many  of  the  things  which 
are  done  by  the  above  devices  on  the  printed  page.  In 
practically  all  cases,  regardless  of  the  speaker's  experience, 
some  of  them  have  to  be  done  in  words.  Therefore,  a 
nicely  printed  treatise  would  have  to  be  changed  con- 
siderably to  be  rendered  effectively  as  a  speech.  Verbal 
statements  will  often  have  to  be  made,  for  instance,  to 
effect  changes  and  transitions,  which  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  printer  simply  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
type  upon  the  page. 

Has  Possibilities  of  Change.  —  Speech  has  many  possi- 
bilities which  printed  language,  of  course,  does  not  have. 
There  is  a  certain  flexibility  and  freedom  in  speech;  the 
language  can  be  altered  according  to  changes  in  the  mood 
of  the  audience.    On  occasion  the  speaker  can  add  a  few  ad- 
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jectives  when  extra  adjectives  are  necessary.  He  can  repeat 
sentences.  He  can  remind  his  audience  of  something  he 
said  ten  minutes  earlier.  Especially  can  the  extemporane- 
ous speaker  follow  the  impression  he  is  making  on  the 
audience,  the  result  which  his  speech  is  accomplishing,  and 
draw  upon  his  verbal  resources  as  they  are  needed,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

DESIRABLE    QUALITIES    OF    LANGUAGE    IN    SPEECH1 

Variety.  —  Variety  is  the  life  of  speech.  "  Deadly  monot- 
ony "  is  a  familiar  term  that  is  full  of  meaning.  Monotony 
always  tends  to  put  an  audience  to  sleep.  It  dulls  interest 
and  kills  attention.  Monotony  in  voice,  in  rhythm,  in  sen- 
tence structure,  in  paragraph  organization,  in  words,  in  the 
use  of  evidence  and  illustration  —  in  fact  monotony  of  any 
kind  tires  and  is  likely  to  alienate  the  audience.  Avoid  mo- 
notony by  securing,  first,  variety  of  material;  and,  secondly, 
variety  of  words,  phrases,  and  sentences.  Varied  material 
spoken  with  the  mind  alert,  with  a  "  lively  sense  of  com- 
munication," will  do  much  to  promote  a  varied  delivery. 
Seek  ye  first  variety  of  thought  and  language,  and  variety  of 
delivery  may  be  added  unto  you.  The  different  qualities 
of  good  style,  as  has  been  said,  are  of  course  intermingled. 
Having  some  of  them  helps  one  to  get  the  others.  It  is  a 
universal  law,  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  He 
who  has  simplicity  and  vividness  will  usually  have  variety 
also  without  taking  special  thought  to  obtain  it. 

Comparison  and  Climax.  —  Two  closely  associated  rhe- 
torical devices  that  aid  in  securing  the  quality  of  variety 
(as  well  as  the  quality  of  vividness)  are  comparison  and 
climax.  The  student  is  doubtless  familiar  with  these  as 
explained  in  textbooks  on  rhetoric  and  composition. 

Euphony.  —  Euphony  means  good  sound.    In  speaking, 

i  Some  of  the  material  of  this  section  is  adapted,  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  publishers,  from  certain  paragraphs  in  Chapter  XI  of  O'Neill, 
Laycock,  and  Scales,  Argumentation  and  Debate.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1917. 
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we  should  use  language  which  sounds  well.  Harsh,  un- 
pleasant sounds  are  usually  non-persuasive.  Words  should 
be  chosen  which  sound  well  to  the  ear,  as  well  as  those 
which  have  the  proper  denotation  and  connotation.  When 
words  attract  attention  to  their  sound,  they  necessarily 
diminish  the  attention  which  the  hearer  can  pay  to  what 
they  mean.  Therefore  any  combinations  of  sounds  which 
strike  the  ear  as  being  in  themselves  unusual,  unpleasant, 
or  in  any  way  attract  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence as  sounds  must  necessarily  detract  from  the  attention 
which  the  audience  can  pay  to  the  meanings  of  the  lan- 
guage. Under  such  circumstances  the  words  do  not  func- 
tion well  as  symbols.  Various  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
euphony  are  suggested  by  the  following  passage  from 
Shurter,  "  Rhetoric  of  Oratory  "; 2 

"  A  sentence  which  cannot  be  easily  pronounced,  is  a  bad 
sentence  and  ought  to  be  either  thrown  out  or  recast;  for 
men  are  influenced  not  only  by  what  is  reasonable  but  also 
by  what  is  agreeable.  The  way  a  sentence  sounds  depends 
both  upon  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words.  Whatever 
words  are  difficult  to  pronounce  are  also  unpleasant  to  hear,  as 
smoothedst,  inextricableness,  excogitation,  lowlily,  arbitrarily, 
incalulable,  meteorological,  and  in  general  those  having  either 
a  repetition  of  syllables  of  similar  sounds  or  a  long  succession 
of  unaccented  syllables.  As  to  arrangement,  words  euphonious 
by  themselves  may  displease  the  ear  on  account  of  the  prox- 
imity to  other  words  containing  similar  sounds  as,  his  history, 
I  can  candidly  say,  I  confess  with  humility  my  inability  to  de- 
cide, how  it  was  was  not  explained.  .  .  Again,  while  a  certain 
alliteration  and  rhythm  is  allowable,  any  suggestion  of  rhyme 
should  be  avoided  as,  then  Robert  E.  Lee  began  to  make  his- 
tory, avoid  any  appearance  of  incoherence,  the  sailors  mutinied 
and  set  him  afloat  in  an  open  boat." 

Economy.  —  The  principle  of  economy  in  the  use  of 
language  is  one  which  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
by  the  speaker  who  wishes  to  be  an  efficient  workman.    It 

2  E.  D.  Shurter,  Rhetoric  of  Oratory,  p.  148.  Copyright  1909  by  The 
Macmillan  Company.    Reprinted  by  permission. 
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is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Attention.  It  remains  here 
to  mention  two  qualities  which,  so  far  as  rhetoric  is  con- 
cerned, are  the  principal  servants  of  economy. 

Brevity.  —  Appropriate  brevity  is  attained,  not  by  leav- 
ing out  material  that  should  be  included  but  by  omitting 
all  unnecessary  remarks.  It  is  a  relative  rather  than  an 
absolute  quality.  The  proper  length  for  any  given  speech 
depends  upon  many  circumstances.  Brevity  is  violated 
when  one  talks  simply  to  fill  up  time,  or  because  he  cannot 
drop  one  point  when  he  has  said  enough  on  it.  The  use 
of  unnecessary  words  or  sentences  constitutes  a  breach  of 
the  law  of  brevity.  The  shortest  explanation  that  will 
explain,  the  shortest  allusion  that  will  awaken  the  desired 
memories  or  associations,  is  the  most  persuasive.  Wasting 
time  with  unnecessary  talking  irritates  an  audience  and 
greatly  hinders  persuasion.  Hill 3  gives  a  pointed  warning 
when  he  says: 

"  It  is  in  exordiums  and  perorations  that  a  young  writer 
often  fails;  he  does  not  know  how  to  get  at  his  subject  or  how 
to  get  away  from  it.  He  should  beware  of  putting  in  a  word 
of  introduction  that  is  not  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for 
his  argument,  and  of  adding  a  word  at  the  end  that  is  not 
necessary  to  enforce  his  conclusion.  '  Is  he  never  going  to  be- 
gin? '  '  Will  he  never  have  done?  '  are  questions  equally  fatal." 

Herbert  Spencer 4  after  commenting  on  numerous  max- 
ims of  rhetoric  goes  on  as  follows  (italics  not  in  the 
original)  : 

"  On  seeking  for  some  clue  to  the  law  underlying  these  cur- 
rent maxims,  we  may  see  shadowed  forth  in  many  of  them,  the 
importance  of  economizing  the  reader's  or  hearer's  attention. 
To  so  present  ideas  that  they  may  be  apprehended  with  the 
least  possible  mental  effort,  is  the  desideratum  towards  which 
most  of  the  rules  above  quoted  point.  When  we  condemn 
writing  that  is  wordy,  or  confused,  or  intricate  —  when  we 

3  A.  S.  Hill,  Principles  of  Rhetoric,  p.  388.    American  Book  Company. 

4  Philosophy  of  Style,  pp.  6-8.    D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
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praise  this  style  as  easy,  and  blame  that  as  fatiguing,  we  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  assume  this  desideratum  as  our  stand- 
ard of  judgment.  Regarding  language  as  an  apparatus  of 
symbols  for  the  conveyance  of  thought,  we  may  say  that,  as  in 
a  mechanical  apparatus,  the  more  simple  and  the  better  ar- 
ranged in  its  parts,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  produced.  In 
either  case,  whatever  force  is  absorbed  by  the  machine  is  de- 
ducted from  the  result.  A  reader  or  listener  has  at  each  mo- 
ment but  a  limited  amount  of  mental  power  available.  To 
recognize  and  interpret  the  symbols  presented  to  him  requires 
part  of  this  power;  to  arrange  and  combine  the  images  sug- 
gested, requires  a  further  part;  and  only  that  part  which  re- 
mains can  be  used  for  realizing  the  thought  conveyed.  Hence, 
the  more  time  and  attention  it  takes  to  receive  and  understand 
each  sentence,  the  less  time  and  attention  can  be  given  to  the 
contained  ideas,  the  less  vividly  will  that  idea  be  conceived. 
"  How  truly  language  must  be  regarded  as  a  hindrance  to 
thought,  though  the  necessary  instrument  of  it,  we  shall  clearly 
perceive  on  remembering  the  comparative  force  with  which 
simple  ideas  are  communicated  by  signs.  To  say  '  Leave  the 
room  '  is  less  expressive  than  to  point  to  the  door.  Placing  a 
finger  on  the  lips  is  more  forcible  than  whispering  '  Do  not 
speak.'  A  beck  of  the  hand  is  better  than  '  Come  here.'  No 
phrase  can  convey  the  idea  of  surprise  so  vividly  as  opening 
the  eyes  and  raising  the  eyebrows.  A  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
would  lose  much  by  translation  into  words.  Again,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  when  oral  language  is  employed,  the  strongest 
effects  are  produced  by  interjections,  which  condense  entire 
sentences  into  syllables.  And  in  other  cases,  where  custom 
allows  us  to  express  thoughts  by  single  words,  as  in  Beware, 
Heigho,  Fudge,  much  force  would  be  lost  by  expanding  them 
into  specific  propositions.  Hence,  carrying  out  the  metaphor 
that  language  is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  there  seems  reason  to 
think  that  in  all  cases  the  friction  and  inertia  of  the  vehicle 
deduct  from  its  efficiency;  and  that  in  composition,  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  reduce  this  state  of  friction 
and  inertia  to  the  smallest  possible  amount.  Let  us  then  in- 
quire whether  economy  of  the  recipient's  attention  is  not  the 
secret  of  effect,  alike  in  the  right  choice  and  collocation  of 
words,  in  the  best  arrangement  of  clauses  in  a  sentence,  in  the 
proper  order  of  its  principal  and  subordinate  propositions,  in 
the  judicious  use  of  simile,  metaphor  and  other  figures  of 
speech  and  even  in  the  rhythmical  sequence  of  syllables." 
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Simplicity.  —  This  promotes  economy.  The  first  five 
definitions  of  simplicity  given  in  Webster's  dictionary  show 
how  in  practically  every  shade  of  meaning  of  the  word,  sim- 
plicity as  a  rhetorical  quality  must  aid  persuasion  by  econo- 
mizing attention.    The  definitions  are: 

(a)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  simple,  unmixed,  or  un- 

compounded. 

(b)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  not  complex  or  of  consist- 

ing of  few  parts. 

(c)  Artlessness  of  mind;  freedom  from  cunning  or  duplicity. 

(d)  Freedom  from  artificial  ornament,  pretentious  style  or 

luxury;  plainness. 

(e)  Freedom  from  subtlety  or  abstruseness;  clearness. 

Simplicity  in  rhetoric  means  all  these  things:  unmixed, 
not  complex,  free  from  cunning,  duplicity,  artificial  orna- 
ment, pretentiousness,  subtlety,  and  abstruseness.  The 
absence  of  such  simplicity  both  in  composition  and  de- 
livery is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  known  in  speaking. 
Speak  simply,  avoid  the  artificial,  ornate,  bombastic  style 
which  results  in  a  speech  the  purpose  of  which  is  exhibi- 
tion and  not  communication.  This  indirectness,  which  is 
a  sort  of  parading  of  voice  and  vocabulary  —  ringing,  long- 
drawn,  emotionally  false  cadences  in  voice,  and  high-flow- 
ing, ponderous  periods  in  language  —  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  effective  thinking.  A  mentality  that  is  alive  and 
active  at  the  moment  of  utterance  cannot  use  this  sort  of 
medium.  So  this  fault  is  most  common  in  declamation  or 
in  the  speaking  of  those  who  have  learned  to  speak  largely 
by  practice  in  declamation.  The  common  custom  of  choos- 
ing only  the  perorations  of  great  speeches  (the  parts  in 
which  emotion  was  at  its  height  with  the  audience  pre- 
pared for  it  —  a  tense  emotional  setting  ready)  for  prac- 
tice, in  a  flat,  uninteresting,  absolutely  non-emotional 
atmosphere,  by  a  boy  who  often  cannot  grasp  the  mighty 
thoughts  of  the  orator,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  this  kind  of 
hollow,  declamatory,  meaningless  speaking.     The  result 
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is  a  show  rather  than  an  address.  Such  speakers  display 
their  powerful  voices  and  teeming  vocabularies  before  an 
audience.  They  do  not  present  live  thought  to  an  audi- 
ence. They  do  not  reason  with  an  audience.  There  is  no 
contact.  It  is  all  detached,  impersonal,  indirect;  literally 
"  sound  and  fury  signify  nothing."  After  such  an  experi- 
ence the  listeners  may  say  (if  their  taste  is  low)  :  "  What 
a  fine  speech!  '  They  will  not  say:  "  Let  us  march  against 
Philip!  " 

Simplicity  is  akin  to  sincerity.  The  speaker  or  writer 
who  is  really  sincere  usually  treats  his  subject  with  sim- 
plicity. In  fact,  having  any  one  good  quality  aids  us  in 
getting  the  others.  The  false  ornaments,  the  ringing  allit- 
erative adjectives,  the  trite  figures  of  speech,  which  al- 
ways hinder  communication  of  thought,  are  usually  the 
specific  offenses  against  simplicity.  Such  hollow  language 
should  be  eliminated  whatever  the  cost.  There  can  be  no 
speech  or  manuscript  that  will  not  be  improved  by  such 
cutting  —  regardless  of  the  nature  of  what  is  left. 

Vividness.  —  "Deductions,"  says  Cardinal  Newman,5 
"  have  no  power  of  persuasion.  The  heart  is  commonly 
reached,  not  through  reason,  but  through  the  imagination, 
by  means  of  direct  impressions,  by  the  testimony  of  facts 
and  events,  by  history,  by  description."  If  we  would  per- 
suade by  means  of  direct  impressions,  facts,  events,  descrip- 
tions, we  must  present  such  material  vividly.  Vividness  is 
an  essential  quality  of  all  good  persuasive  work,  either  oral 
or  written.  Vivid  means  strong,  bright,  animated,  life- 
like. To  get  vividness  we  must  keep  this  quality  in  mind 
when  choosing  facts,  evidence,  anecdotes,  etc. 

"  The  chief  source  of  vividness  and  brevity  in  dramatics  is 
selection;  that  is,  a  dramatist  does  not  give  all  the  details  of  the 
lives  of  his  characters  or  of  their  conversations,  but  selects  those 
parts  which  are  most  significant  for  his  purpose.  Similarly  a 
speaker,  in  making  any  direct  appeal  to  the  emotions,  should 

5  Discussions  and  Arguments,  quoted  by  A.  S.  Hill,  op.  cit.,  p.  394. 
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give  only  the  essential  or  striking  features  of  that  which  moves 
him  or  is  intended  to  move  his  hearers."  6 

Of  course  only  that  can  be  vivid  which  is  understood. 
A  reference  to  anything  with  which  your  audience  is  un- 
familiar, instead  of  enforcing  your  case  by  calling  up  a 
vivid  image  only  hinders  your  case  by  distracting  the 
hearer's  attention.  While  the  man  in  the  audience  is  won- 
dering whom  you  meant,  or  trying  to  recall  the  historical 
fact  to  which  you  refer,  he  is  paying  no  attention  to  what 
you  are  saying.  The  reference  must  be  instantly  intel- 
ligible or  nothing  is  gained  and  much  may  be  lost  by 
distracting  attention. 

Reference  to  Experience.  —  Phillips,  in  his  excellent 
chapter  on  "  The  Principle  of  Reference  to  Experience  "  7 
sums  this  all  up  as  follows: 

"  If,  then,  the  coming  into  the  life  of  the  listener  is  a  means 
to  successful  speaking,  it  logically  follows  that  the  more  closely 
the  reference  touches  the  life,  the  greater  the  effectiveness,  or, 
to  state  it  formally  as  a  working  principle: 

"  The  more  the  speaker  brings  his  idea  within  the  vivid  ex- 
perience of  the  listener,  the  more  likely  will  he  attain  his  end, 
and,  obversely: 

"  The  less  the  speaker  brings  his  idea  within  the  vivid  ex- 
perience of  the  listener,  the  less  likely  will  he  attain  his  end!' 

Vivid  Experiences.  —  "  This  being  so,  the  problem  of  the 
speaker  is  the  determination  of  the  relative  value  of  experiences 
—  their  comparative  vividness,  and  the  principles  that  govern 
this  may  now  be  stated: 

a.  "  An  experience  will  be  vivid  to  the  listener  in  the  degree 
that  it  is  originally  intense,  that  is,  in  the  degree  the  initial 
experience  engraved  itself  upon  his  memory.  .  . 

b.  "  An  experience  will  be  vivid  in  the  degree  that  it  is  ex- 
perienced frequently.  You  could  describe  the  house  that  you 
had  lived  in  daily,  for  years,  better  than  the  house  of  an  ac- 
quaintance that  you  had  visited  but  once.  .  . 

c.  "  An  experience  will  be  vivid  in  the  degree  that  it  is  fre- 

6  Baker  and  Huntington,  Principles  of  Argumentation,  New  Ed.  1925, 
p.  316. 

7  Effective  Speaking,  pp.  33  ff.     The  Newton  Company. 
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quently  recollected.  A  war  veteran  served  through  the  cam- 
paign but  once.  Yet  his  battles,  sieges,  fortunes,  have  all 
their  original  intensity,  through  the  frequency  of  recollection. 
Week  after  week,  year  after  year,  he  retells  them,  and  thereby 
keeps  his  mental  pictures  fresh.  .  . 

d.  "  An  experience  will  be  vivid  in  the  degree  that  it  is  recent. 
Other  things  equal,  an  experience  has  power  according  to  its 
nearness  in  time.  We  can  recall  this  morning's  breakfast 
with  greater  distinctness  than  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  raging 
headache  of  yesterday  arouses  deeper  feeling  than  that  of  last 
month. 

"  Including  the  foregoing  in  one  statement,  we  have:  An 
experience  will  be  vivid  in  the  degree  that  it  is  originally  in- 
tense, recent,  frequent  in  recurrence,  and  frequently  recol- 
lected." 

Specific  language.  —  The  specific  is  always  more  vivid 
than  the  abstract  or  general.  Note  the  increasing  vivid- 
ness in  the  following  series:  vegetation,  vegetable,  radish, 
white  radish,  long  white  radish,  big  long  white  radish,  a 
white  radish  four  inches  long,  a  withered  white  radish  four 
inches  long;  flower,  rose,  yellow  rose. 

"  Consider  the  difference  in  vividness  caused  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  walked  for  went  in  He  went  down  the  street;  and  then 
substitute  for  walked  one  of  these:  marched,  paced,  plodded, 
sauntered,  hurried, shuffled,  shambled,  slunk,  staggered,  strode, 
swaggered.  The  specific  terms  provoke  a  mental  image,  and 
the  desired  mental  image,  more  quickly  and  certainly  than  the 
general  expression.  The  word  tree  may  call  up  an  elm,  when 
the  speaker  meant  a  maple  tree;  or  just  a  vague  any  sort  of  tree, 
or  no  tree  at  all.  Moreover,  as  our  emotional  associations 
group  themselves  about  particular  things,  the  specific  term  is 
more  likely  to  find  firm  footing  in  the  mind."  8 

Consumption  is  more  specific  than  disease;  disease  than 
indisposition,  drunkenness  than  dissipation.  Says  La- 
mont,9 

"...  the  right  word  is  that  which  presents  the  idea  most 
precisely.     The  sentence,   '  The  horse  is  coming  down   the 

s  Winans,  op.  cit.,  p.  138.     The  Century  Company. 
9  Hammond  Lamont,  English  Composition,  pp.  340-341.    Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 
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street,'  is  not  so  precise,  not  so  vivid,  as  '  The  horse  is  galloping 
down  the  street.'  The  reason  is  that  '  coming '  is  a  general 
word,  covering  all  kinds  of  locomotion;  the  horse  may  be  walk- 
ing, trotting,  or  pacing  —  all  included  under  '  coming,'  which 
conveys  the  notion  rather  hazily.  '  Galloping,'  however,  de- 
scribes but  one  gait  and  thus  forms  in  the  mind  a  more  sharply 
defined  picture.  '  Galloping  '  we  call  a  specific  word  because  it 
specifies  the  idea  exactly.  From  this  example  it  is  evident 
that  one  secret  of  a  vivid  and  interesting,  as  opposed  to  a  color- 
less and  dull,  style,  is  to  employ,  whenever  possible,  a  specific 
rather  than  a  general  word.  The  difference  in  effect  is  shown 
in  the  following  passages: 

General.  All  at  once  I  saw  two  figures:  one  a  man  who  was 
coming  east,  and  the  other  a  girl  who  was  coming  down  a  cross 
street.  Well,  sir,  the  two  came  together  naturally  enough  at 
the  corner;  and  then  came  the  unpleasant  part  of  the  thing, 
for  the  man  walked  over  the  child  and  left  her  making  a  noise 
on  the  ground.  It  does  not  sound  very  bad,  but  it  was  dis- 
agreeable to  see. 

Specific.  All  at  once  I  saw  two  figures:  one  a  little  man  who 
was  stumping  along  eastward  at  a  good  walk,  and  the  other  a 
girl  of  maybe  eight  or  ten  who  was  running  as  hard  as  she  was 
able  down  a  cross  street.  Well,  sir,  the  two  ran  into  one  an- 
other naturally  enough  at  the  corner;  and  then  came  the 
horrible  part  of  the  thing,  for  the  man  trampled  calmly  over 
the  child's  body  and  left  her  screaming  on  the  ground.  It 
sounds  nothing  to  hear,  but  it  was  hellish  to  see. 

"  Do  not  write  '  quite  a  distance  '  when  you  can  just  as  well 
write  '  twelve  miles,'  nor  '  rude  habitations,'  when  you  mean 
'  adobe  huts,'  nor  '  intoxicating  liquor  '  when  you  mean  '  Ken- 
tucky bourbon.'  Let  your  trees  be  maples  or  sycamores  or 
live-oaks,  and  your  birds  towhees  or  blue-jays  or  vireos.  Give 
your  characters  a  name,  your  incidents  a  date,  and  even  your 
sunsets  a  geographical  location.  Macaulay  understood  well 
the  value  of  this  device.  The  Spectator  is  '  served  up  every 
morning  with  the  bohea  and  rolls.'  When  young  men  of  rank 
went  into  the  navy,  '  Mulgrave,  Dorset,  Rochester,  and  many 
others,  left  the  playhouses  and  the  Mall  for  hammocks  and 
salt  pork.'  Another  man  might  have  written:  '  Whenever  the 
Mahrattas  threatened  an  incursion,  the  inhabitants  fled  for 
their  lives.'  But  Macaulay  writes:  '  Wherever  their  kettle- 
drums were  heard,  the  peasant  threw  his  bag  of  rice  on  his 
shoulder,  hid  his  small  savings  in  his  girdle,  and  fled  with  his 
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wife  and  children  to  the  mountains  or  the  jungles  —  to  the 
milder  neighborhood  of  the  hyena  and  the  tiger.'  "  10 

Concrete.  —  The  concrete  expression  is  always  more 
vivid  than  the  abstract.  The  words  concrete  and  specific 
are  frequently  used  as  though  they  were  synonymous.  This 
is  a  mistake.  Concrete  and  specific  mean  different  things. 
The  quality  of  being  specific  is  a  relative  quality;  the  op- 
posite of  specific  is  general,  which,  of  course,  is  also  a 
relative  quality.  In  other  words,  a  phrase  is  specific  as 
compared  with  another  phrase.  Vegetation  is  more  specific 
than  material.  Trees  is  more  specific  than  vegetation; 
maples  is  more  specific  than  trees;  dead  maples  is  more 
specific  than  maples;  little  dead  maples  is  more  specific 
than  dead  maples;  etc. 

Concreteness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  absolute  quality. 
A  term  is  concrete  when  it  names  a  tangible,  material 
object.  Its  opposite  is  abstract.  A  term  is  abstract  when 
it  means  a  quality,  condition,  or  process.  Thus  liveliness 
is  an  abstract  term;  a  live  boy  is  a  concrete  term.  Death  is 
abstract;  a  dead  bird  is  concrete.  Whiteness  is  abstract; 
white  snow  is  concrete.  Printed  material,  books,  novels, 
modern  novels,  the  novels  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  Main  Street^ 
are  all  concrete  terms  which  vary  from  the  general  to  the 
specific.  Vividness  increases  as  language  becomes  con- 
crete and  also  as  specific  as  possible.  In  other  words,  being 
both  concrete  and  specific  increases  vividness. 

"  The  average  person  finds  difficulty  in  holding  his  mind 
upon  an  abstraction.  Ability  to  do  so  comes  as  the  result  of 
training.  A  concrete  idea  is  more  vivid.  We  attend  most 
easily  to  sensations,  —  what  reaches  us  through  eyes,  ears,  etc.; 
next,  to  mental  representations  of  sensations,  and  with  most 
difficulty  to  abstractions  and  generalizations.  Unless  an  ab- 
straction is  easily  translatable  into  concrete  terms  it  is  very 
elusive  indeed.  A  legal  textbook  would  be  impossible  reading 
even  to  a  student  of  the  law,  were  it  not  for  the  constant  refer- 

i°  A.  G.  Newcomer,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  p.  238.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 
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ence  to  cases  in  which  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  have  strug- 
gled over  their  personal  and  property  rights.  Most  of  us  find 
a  work  of  philosophy  hard  reading,  even  though  we  understand 
all  the  terms  used.  The  style  is  too  abstract  for  us.  We  are 
relieved  by  an  occasional  illustration.  When  a  speaker  in- 
dulges in  much  abstract  discussion  we  either  cease  to  listen,  or 
do  our  best,  hoping  we  understand  and  waiting  for  the  wel- 
come '  Now  to  illustrate.'  "  lx 

It  must  not  be  gathered  from  the  above  paragraphs  that 
all  use  of  abstract  or  general  phraseology  is  to  be  discour- 
aged. Abstractions  and  generalizations  have  their  proper 
places  in  language. 

"  Abstraction  and  generalization  are  necessary  to  rapid  and 
progressive  thought.  The  clear  thinker  will  be  able  to  put 
his  ideas  into  both  abstract  and  concrete  form,  and  one  form 
will  be  a  corrective  of  the  other.  But  we  must  observe  that 
general  and  abstract  terms  are  treacherous  and  often  cover 
confusion  and  ignorance.  The  ignorant  but  pretentious  man 
may  talk  loudly  of  justice,  liberty,  social  welfare,  wonders  of 
science,  philosophy,  without  definite  meaning  behind  his 
words.  He  will  explain  wireless  telegraphy  with  a  compre- 
hensive gesture  and  one  word, '  Electricity  ';  or  questions  about 
mental  phenomena  with,  '  That's  psychology,'  or,  '  That  is 
nothing  but  suggestion.' 

"  Gardiner 12  says  we  must  expect  abstractions  from  two 
classes  of  men:  '  First,  the  great  thinkers  whose  intellectual 
powers  work,  as  it  were,  by  leaps  and  flights;  in  the  other  ex- 
treme, from  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  think  their  subject  out 
in  specific  detail.  .  .  It  is  only  the  man  who  can  think  clearly 
who  is  not  afraid  to  think  hard,  and  to  test  his  thought  by  the 
actual  facts  of  experience.'  .  . 

"  Professor  Hill 13  sums  up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  general  words: 

"  '  The  general  term  covers  more  ground  but  is  less  definite 
than  the  specific.  It  serves  to  classify  and,  as  it  were,  store  up 
knowledge.  General  words  are  of  service  in  writing  intended 
to  popularize  science,  enabling  the  writer  to  avoid  technical 
terms.    General  expressions  are  sometimes  more  striking  than 

11  Winans,  op.  cit.,  pp.  62-63. 

12  Forms  of  Prose  Discourse,  p.  52.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

13  Foundations  of  Rhetoric,  p.  187.    Harper  and  Brothers. 
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specific  ones;  as  when  we  say  of  something,  "  It  is  perfection," 
or  when  Byron  spoke  of  a  "  sublime  mediocrity."  General 
words  are  a  resource  of  those  who  seek  to  disarm  opposition,  or 
to  veil  unpleasant  facts;  but  also  of  those  who  seek  "  to  hide 
poverty  of  thought  in  richness  of  language,  to  give  obscurity 
an  air  of  cleverness  and  shallowness  the  dignity  of  an  oracle, 
to  cover  the  intention  to  say  nothing  with  the  appearance  of 
having  said  much,  or  to  '  front  South  by  North  '  as  Lowell's 
'  Birdofredum  Sawin  '  did.  They  abound  in  the  resolutions 
of  political  parties,  "  appeals  '  of  popular  orators,  '  tributes  to 
departed  worth,'  second-rate  sermons,  and  school  composi- 
tions. 


>  >  >  >  ? 


Familiar  Words.  —  Probably  this  is  a  good  place  to  re- 
peat the  statement  that  it  is  impossible  to  talk  effectively 
to  an  audience  in  any  language  but  the  language  of  that 
audience.  You  can  communicate  with  other  people  only 
through  symbols  with  which  they  are  familiar.  A  code 
which  is  known  only  to  the  sender  is  of  no  value  in  com- 
munication. Speech  is  a  code.  If  you  wish  to  accomplish 
results  with  your  audience,  you  must  talk  to  them  in  a  code 
which  they  can  understand.  What  has  been  said  above 
about  instant  intelligibility  affects  this  also.  The  reader 
can  improve  his  vocabulary  as  he  goes  along  by  turning  to 
the  dictionary  and  by  running  down  historical  and  literary 
allusions.  The  hearer  can  do  none  of  these  things.  There- 
fore, a  word  must  be  familiar  to  a  hearer  when  it  strikes 
his  ear  if  he  is  to  get  the  full  effect  of  the  speaking.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  a  speaker  can  explain  the  meaning 
of  symbols  which  he  wishes  to  use  before  he  uses  them. 
A  certain  amount  of  such  material  is  wholly  appropriate 
in  many  types  of  speeches,  particularly  when  the  speaker 
is  dealing  with  a  subject  on  which  it  is  perfectly  well 
recognized  that  he  is  very  much  better  posted  than  are 
the  members  of  his  audience.  However,  unless  the  audi- 
ence are  in  a  mood  to  be  instructed  by  the  speaker,  he  will 
not  further  his  cause  very  much  by  instructing  them  in 
the  meaning  of  words  as  he  goes  along.     In  fact  there  are 

14  Winans,  op.  cit.,  pp.  64-65. 
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probably  few  less  persuasive  things  which  a  speaker  can 
do  than  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  display  his  superior  knowl- 
edge. The  public  speaker  should  always,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, bear  in  mind  the  admonition  of  Heywood 
Broun,  "  to  hold  his  erudition  like  a  gentleman." 

The  basic  principle  to  follow  in  order  to  insure  the  use 
of  familiar  words  is,  of  course,  to  use  indigenous  words  — 
the  words  that  belong  to  the  language  of  the  audience. 
This  means  primarily  that  in  talking  to  an  English-speak- 
ing audience,  maximum  vividness  will  be  insured  by  use 
of  Anglo-Saxon  words.  Then  too,  it  is  well  to  use  phrases 
that  belong  to  the  specialized  vocabulary  of  your  audience, 
if  your  audience  have  a  specialized  vocabulary.  For  in- 
stance, in  talking  to  an  audience  of  sea-faring  people,  vivid- 
ness will  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  the  familiar  expressions 
of  the  sailor's  vocabulary.  In  talking  to  a  group  of  prairie 
farmers,  use  the  expressions  that  are  familiar  in  the  house- 
holds of  the  middle  western  farms  instead  of  the  idioms 
of  the  sailor.  Such  words  have  maximum  connotation,  and 
the  connotative  word  is  the  word  which  strikes  the  at- 
tention, stirs  the  imagination,  sinks  deeply,  and  therefore 
makes  the  most  lasting  impression. 

Illustrations.  —  Make  your  discussions  vivid  by  illus- 
trating your  meanings  again  and  again.  Examples,  il- 
lustrations, do  for  the  ordinary  public  speech  what  photo- 
graphs do  for  the  narrative  of  a  journey  through  a  strange 
country. 

SPECIAL    DEVICES    FOR    THE    USE    OF    LANGUAGE    IN 

SPEECH 

Among  the  many  rhetorical  devices  which  are  valuable  the 
five  following  are  presented  as  the  most  helpful  in  the  oral 
use  of  language. 

Short  Sentences.  —  Long,  involved  sentences  are  far 
more  difficult  to  understand  when  we  hear  them  than 
when  we  see  them.     The  eye  can  take  in  the  whole  sen- 
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tence  at  once  and  note  its  end  and  help  the  mind  to  carry 
the  total  meaning  forward  until  the  sentence  closes.  In 
listening  to  sentences  pronounced  a  word  at  a  time,  we  lack 
this  guidance.  Therefore,  the  sentence  which  is  short 
enough  so  that  the  hearer  gets  it  all  at  once  is  much  more 
effective  than  one  which  strains  his  attention  to  the  break- 
ing point  in  trying  to  follow  through  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

Repetitions.  —  Some  repetitions  which  might  be  merci- 
lessly "  blue-pencilled"  in  your  essays  in  the  English  class 
should  be  encouraged  in  your  oral  work.  Any  word, 
phrase,  or  idea  should  be  repeated  in  a  speech  just  as 
often  as  is  necessary  to  get  the  desired  effect  with  the  audi- 
ence. And  the  point  of  this  remark  is  that  a  greater 
amount  of  repetition  is  usually  demanded  in  oral  than  in 
written  work  in  order  to  make  the  needed  impression. 
Repetitions  of  transitional  elements,  summaries,  parti- 
tions, etc.,  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  audi- 
ence up  with  you  at  the  various  points  and  turns  of  your 
speech,  would  not  look  well  in  printed  books  or  articles. 
The  only  proper  test  of  repetition,  as  of  other  devices  in 
public  speaking,  is  this:  will  the  repetition  help  me  to  get 
the  effect  I  want  now  with  this  particular  audience?  If 
the  answer  is  "  yes,"  repeat,  regardless  of  any  rules  that  you 
may  have  learned  elsewhere  to  the  effect  that  repetition 
in  composition  should  be  avoided. 

Personal  Pronouns.  —  When  a  speaker  stands  before  an 
audience  he  is  in  personal  relation  with  them.  He  should 
not  try  to  avoid  the  implications  of  this  relationship.  He 
should  talk  in  terms  of  /  and  You  and  We.  Taking 
thought  to  put  these  pronouns  into  a  speech  will  give  it 
directness  and  contact  —  that  intimacy  of  relationship 
with  an  audience  which  is  most  effective.  The  nearer 
public  speaking  approaches  the  directness  and  intimacy 
of  private  conversation,  the  better  it  is.  Of  course  some 
speeches  can  approach  nearer  to  this  ideal  than  can  others. 
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The  point  is  that  each  one  should  come  as  close  to  it  as 
circumstances  permit,  and  one  of  the  methods  of  helping 
to  bring  this  desirable  condition  about  is  precisely  this 
one  of  using  over  and  over  and  over  again  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, 1,  You,  We. 

Rhetorical  Questions.  —  This  type  of  question,  which 
is  a  question  thrown  out  without  expectation  of  any 
overt  answer,  either  from  the  speaker  or  from  members  of 
the  audience,  is  a  particularly  emphatic  form  of  assertion. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  effective  of  rhetorical 
devices.  A  practice  that  is  widely  used  by  good  speak- 
ers is  to  put  each  of  the  main  contentions  or  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  speech  into  the  form  of  a  rhetorical  question. 
Note  its  effectiveness  in  Carl  Schurz's  speech  "  General  Am- 
nesty." 15  Learn  to  use  this  device.  Ask  your  audience 
questions.  Ask  them  questions  which  they  must  answer 
at  once  in  their  own  thinking.  Question  marks  are  grap- 
pling hooks  which  draw  the  speaker  and  hearer  closer  and 
closer  together.  There  is  something  sharp  and  challeng- 
ing about  a  good  question.  The  listener  pays  attention; 
he  formulates  his  answer,  and  whatever  the  answer  is,  the 
question  and  answer  promote  that  conversational  direct- 
ness and  intimacy  which  is  a  great  desideratum  of  all  pub- 
lic speaking.  Questions  keep  the  audience  alert.  In  the 
words  of  Austin  Phelps:  16  "  Fewer  expedients  of  speech 
so  simple  as  this  are  so  effective  in  giving  vigor  to  style. 
Composition  comparatively  dull  may  be  made  compara- 
tively vivacious,  and  so  far  forcible,  by  a  liberal  use  of  in- 
terrogatives.  .  .  Put  it  to  the  hearer  as  if  he  must  sharpen 
it  by  a  response."  To  put  this  psychologically,  questions 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  audience  verbal  stimuli  which  will 
cause  them  to  make  those  verbal  responses  likely  to  bring 
with  them  desirable  mental  states. 

Questions  to  be  Answered  by  the  Speaker.  —  Ask  your- 

15  J.  M.  O'Neill,  Models  of  Speech  Composition,  p.  272.    The  Century 
Company. 

!6  Quoted  by  Winans.  loc.  cit..  d.  170. 
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self  questions  and  answer  them.  This  is  a  very  vivid  way 
of  presenting  certain  types  of  material.  Note  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  form  in  various  celebrated  speeches,  par- 
ticularly in  Patrick  Henry's  "  Liberty  or  Death."  17 

EXERCISES 

1 .  Bring  to  class  two  or  three  paragraphs  from  speeches  illus- 
trating desirable  qualities  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Bring  to  class  two  or  three  paragraphs  illustrating  the  lack 
of  desirable  qualities. 

3.  Choose  one  of  the  paragraphs  mentioned  in  Exercise  2, 
label  its  chief  deficiencies,  and  then  rewrite  it,  giving  it  the 
quality  or  qualities  which  it  lacks. 

4.  On  a  subject  of  your  own  choosing  prepare  a  three-minute 
speech,  using  comparison  and  climax. 

5.  Bring  to  class  a  speech  clipped  from  a  current  newspaper 
pasted  along  half  of  the  sheet  of  paper.  On  the  other  half  of 
the  sheet  discuss  the  faults  or  merits  of  this  speech  in  regard  to 
vividness.  Indicate  exactly  the  sentences  in  which  vividness  is 
attained,  and  show  how.  And  indicate  the  points  at  which 
vividness  is  lacking,  and  indicate  how  it  could  be  achieved. 

6.  Repeat  the  exercise  above  with  reference  to  the  special 
devices  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter. 

7.  On  a  subject  of  your  own  choice,  prepare  a  five-minute 
speech  for  delivery  in  class,  in  which  you  shall  illustrate  the  use 
of  all  the  special  devices  mentioned. 

17  O'Neill,  Models,  p.  328. 
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The  speeches  discussed  in  this  chapter 1  are  grouped  to- 
gether as  speeches  of  courtesy,  because  each  one  is  simply 
a  part  of  the  normal  courtesies  of  the  occasion  on  which  it 
is  given.  These  speeches  are  always  subordinate  to  some- 
thing else  in  the  occasion.  They  serve  the  occasion,  which 
exists  for  some  purpose  other  than  simply  the  giving  of  the 
speech.  They  might  well  be  called  occasional  speeches  be- 
cause of  this  common  element  of  always  being  subordinate 
to  other  things  in  the  occasion.  But  this  term  is  used  in 
so  many  different  meanings  that  it  seems  better  to  label 
the  group  Speeches  of  Courtesy. 

1  For  examples  of  the  kinds  of  speeches  here  treated  see  J.  M.  O'Neill's 
Models  of  Speech  Composition  and  O'Neill  and  Riley's  Contemporary 
Speeches. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Probably  untrained  speakers  make  more  speeches  of  intro- 
duction than  of  any  other  kind.  Almost  every  one  who 
takes  any  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  life  is  required  at 
some  time  or  other  to  make  a  speech  of  introduction.  A 
great  many  amateurs  are  making  speeches  of  introduction 
every  week.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  such  a  large 
percentage  of  speeches  of  this  type  are  not  satisfactory  to 
the  audiences.  Probably  more  speeches  of  introduction 
are  severely  criticized  than  speeches  of  any  other  type.  In 
view  of  the  above  statements  it  seems  worth  while  to  give 
a  rather  full  set  of  rules  to  guide  the  inexperienced  in  the 
making  of  speeches  of  introduction. 

Function.  —  The  function  of  the  speech  of  introduction 
is  simply  to  serve  the  occasion  by  bringing  the  speaker  and 
audience  together  in  a  proper  spirit  of  acquaintanceship, 
sympathy,  understanding,  and  attention;  to  further  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  speaker's  purpose  in  regard  to  his 
subject  on  the  occasion  at  hand.  If  only  the  introducers 
of  speakers  would  understand  this  function  and  keep  it  in 
mind,  there  would  be  fewer  criticisms  of  such  speeches. 

Material.  —  The  makers  of  speeches  of  introduction 
should  never  be  at  any  loss  for  material  out  of  which  to 
make  the  speech.  The  material  should  be  drawn  from  one 
or  more  of  four  sources,  namely:  speaker,  subject,  audi- 
ence, and  occasion.  The  smallest  amount  of  material 
possible  should  be  used  in  every  speech  of  introduction. 
The  object  is  not  to  say  all  that  it  is  possible  to  say  about 
either  the  speaker,  subject,  audience,  or  occasion,  but  to 
say  only  that  which  is  necessary  or  at  least  helpful  in  fur- 
thering the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  The  temptation  is 
almost  always  to  say  too  much  rather  than  too  little  in  a 
speech  of  introduction. 

Rules.  —  The  following  specific  rules  may  help  the  be- 
ginner to  live  up  to  the  teaching  contained  in  the  general 
principles  already  enunciated: 
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1.  Speeches  of  introduction  should  always  be  short.  —  Rarely, 
if  ever,  is  there  a  situation  in  which  the  introducer  is  required 
by  the  nature  of  the  occasion  to  make  a  long  speech.  Regard- 
less of  the  number  of  interesting  things  which  he  could  find  to 
say  about  the  speaker,  the  subject,  the  audience,  the  occasion, 
or  something  else,  he  must  resist  the  temptation  to  say  them. 
A  long  speech  of  introduction  is  almost  never  a  good  speech. 
A  good  example  of  a  speech  of  introduction  which  accomplishes 
in  five  words  everything  demanded  by  the  particular  situation 
is  Shailer  Matthews'  speech  introducing  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  December  10,  1915:  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  the 
President." 

2.  Make  a  speech  of  introduction  only.  —  The  introducer 
should  never  take  the  occasion  as  an  opportunity  on  which  to 
address  the  audience  on  a  subject  of  his  own.  In  courtesy  to 
the  speaker  whom  he  is  introducing,  he  must  give  the  speaker 
an  attentive  and  unwearied  audience.  He  must  not  take  the 
attention  of  the  audience  away  from  the  subject  of  the  speaker 
by  discussing  a  subject  of  his  own. 

5.  Never  deliver  a  eulogy  on  the  speaker  you  are  introduc- 
ing. —  Of  course  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  tell  the  audience 
important  facts  in  regard  to  the  experience  or  training  or 
position  of  the  speaker.  Such  things  should  be  told  whenever 
the  telling  of  them  will  help  the  audience  to  feel  that  the 
speaker  is  worth  listening  to  on  the  subject  he  is  to  discuss. 
Regardless  of  their  importance,  they  should  never  be  told  for 
any  other  purpose.  Particularly  in  bad  taste  is  detailed  or 
extreme  praise  of  the  speaker.  This  is  likely  to  be  very  em- 
barrassing to  him.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  intro- 
ducer discuss  the  speaker's  ability  as  an  orator.  If  he  has  such 
ability  the  audience  probably  will  discover  it.  To  arouse  their 
expectations  beyond  the  point  which  the  speaker  is  capable  of 
reaching  on  this  particular  occasion  is  unfair  and  unfortunate. 
A  word  or  phrase  referring  to  the  speaker  as  an  accomplished 
orator  or  distinguished  speaker  is,  of  course,  permissible,  but 
anything  beyond  that  should  never  be  indulged  in.  Say  then 
about  the  speaker  only  what  will  help  him  on  his  present  sub- 
ject with  his  present  audience.  When  the  introducer  is  in 
doubt  in  regard  to  this  material,  the  proper  and  courteous 
thing  to  do  is  to  ask  the  speaker  what  he  would  like  to  have 
said  in  the  speech  of  introduction.  Sometimes  it  happens  that 
there  are  specific  items  of  information  which  he  would  like  to 
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have  the  audience  know  and  which  he  would  prefer  not  to 
tell  them  himself.  Neither  the  introducer  nor  the  speaker 
should  feel  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  arranging  that  the  speech 
of  introduction  shall  be  so  phrased  as  to  make  the  maximum 
contribution  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  speaker's  purpose 
in  his  speech. 

4.  Never  discuss  the  speaker's  subject.  —  It  is  of  course  per- 
missible to  refer  to  the  speaker's  subject  as  one  on  which  he  is 
well  informed,  or  as  a  subject  of  great  importance  or  one  of 
tremendous  interest  to  the  present  audience,  but  never  under 
any  circumstances  should  the  introducer  discuss  the  subject 
with  the  audience.  Do  not  make  the  speaker's  speech  for  him, 
and  do  not  make  another  speech  on  the  same  subject  before 
the  speaker  has  a  chance  to  make  his.  Allow  him  to  present 
his  material  as  he  wishes  to  present  it.  Do  not  tell  the  audi- 
ence a  few  of  the  most  interesting  things  which  the  speaker 
might  like  to  tell  himself.  If  you  discuss  his  subject  you  may 
say  things  which  he  would  prefer  not  to  have  said,  or  which  he 
would  like  an  opportunity  to  say  in  his  own  way.  A  rule  which 
should  never  be  violated  in  any  degree  is:  Never,  without  the 
speaker's  express  permission,  say  anything  about  a  speaker's 
subject,  other  than  a  broad  general  characterization  of  it. 

WELCOME 

Function.  —  A  speech  of  welcome  should  be  a  speech  of 
welcome  and  nothing  else.  It  serves  precisely  the  same 
function  on  a  public  occasion  that  a  sincere  and  felicitous 
greeting  or  welcome  serves  between  individuals.  If  any- 
one tries  to  make  a  separate  speech  on  some  political  or 
business  topic  when  he  is  supposed  to  make  a  speech  of 
welcome,  he  seriously  violates  the  proprieties.  He  usually 
tires  his  audience  and  accomplishes  nothing  for  the  politi- 
cal or  business  purpose  which  he  tries  thus  to  slip  into  a 
social  gathering,  and  he  very  seriously  fails  to  live  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  normal  courtesies  of  the  occasion. 

Occasion.  —  Speeches  of  welcome  are  given  on  such  oc- 
casions as  the  following:  the  reception  of  a  distinguished 
visitor;  the  reception  of  a  delegation  representing  an  or- 
ganization, a  country,  a  community;  the  return  home  of  a 
citizen  from  foreign  travel,  diplomatic  service,  missionary 
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work;  a  meeting  to  welcome  a  new  superintendent  of 
schools,  a  new  principal,  professor,  president,  city  manager, 
mayor,  or  pastor. 

Material.  —  Speeches  of  welcome  may  contain  any  one 
of  the  following,  or  a  combination  of  these: 

1.  An  explanation  of  the  purpose  or  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
as,  for  example,  an  explanation  of  the  purpose  or  spirit  of 
an  occasion  at  a  university  in  welcoming  the  delegates  from 
other  universities. 

2.  An  explanation  of  the  purpose  or  the  spirit  of  the  organi- 
zation or  institution  by  which  the  welcome  is  being  given,  as, 
for  example,  an  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  a  charitable  or 
educational,  or  civic  institution,  as  a  part  of  the  speech  of 
welcome  to  a  distinguished  guest  in  the  city,  inspecting  the 
institution  or  being  entertained  by  it. 

3.  A  tribute  to  the  person  or  group  being  welcomed,  as,  for 
example,  a  tribute  to  the  president  of  the  University  of  X  as 
a  part  of  the  speech  of  welcome,  when  he  visits  a  foreign  coun- 
try, city,  or  university. 

Form.  —  Speeches  of  welcome  should  be  short,  simply 
expressed,  free  from  elaboration  and  intricacy.  They 
should  be  friendly  and  in  keeping  with  the  atmosphere  of 
the  occasion.  If  the  occasion  is  one  of  serious  dignity  and 
ceremony,  the  speeches  should  be  serious  and  dignified. 
On  occasions  of  informal  good-fellowship  the  speeches  may 
be  light  and  humorous. 

FAREWELL 

Function.  —  The  speech  of  farewell  should  have  no  pur- 
pose other  than  simply  to  express  the  sentiments  the 
speaker  has  on  the  occasion  of  his  farewell  to  a  group,  in- 
stitution, or  community.  It  may  of  course  contain  a  re- 
sponse to  some  speech  which  has  been  addressed  to  him 
immediately  before,  or  to  some  presentation  that  has 
been  made  to  him.  In  other  words,  a  speech  of  farewell 
may  also  be  at  the  same  time  a  speech  of  response  and 
acceptance. 
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Occasion.  —  Speeches  of  farewell  may  be  given  on  al- 
most any  sort  of  occasion  on  which  an  individual  or  a  group 
is  leaving  an  institution,  an  association,  or  a  community. 

Material.  —  The  material  of  a  speech  of  farewell  has 
been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  suggestions  above. 

Form.  —  Speeches  of  farewell  should  of  course  usually 
be  short.  They  should  be  simple,  friendly,  sincere,  and, 
like  the  other  speeches  of  courtesy,  should  be  very  care- 
fully suited  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  occasion. 
They  may  have  a  wide  range  of  variety  in  regard  to  for- 
mality, informality,  dignity,  seriousness,  humor,  etc.  The 
only  prescription  in  regard  to  these  qualities  which  should 
always  be  followed  is  that  the  speech  should  fit  the  occasion. 

PRESENTATION 

Function.  —  The  function  of  the  speech  of  presentation, 
like  that  of  the  others  discussed  in  this  chapter,  is  simply 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  given, 
namely:  the  presenting  of  some  gift  or  token  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  group  or  institution.  The  speaker  should  be 
careful  simply  to  serve  the  situation  and  should  under  no 
circumstances  seize  this  opportunity  to  make  a  speech  on 
a  separate  subject.  Another  warning  seems  particularly 
worth  while  here.  Good  taste  requires  that  such  a  speech 
should  not  overdo  expressions  of  appreciation.  Do  not 
overpraise  the  person  or  group  to  whom  the  presentation 
is  made;  avoid  fulsome  and  exaggerated  language.  Pay 
genuine  and  deserved  compliments,  but  never  forget  the 
persuasive  value  of  a  wise  restraint. 

Occasion.  —  Occasions  upon  which  speeches  of  presenta- 
tion are  made  are  very  numerous.  A  few  examples  will 
suffice:  the  presentation  of  a  set  of  books  to  the  retiring 
president  of  a  literary  club,  presentation  of  medals  to  win- 
ners of  contests,  the  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  a  former 
member  to  an  organization,  the  presentation  of  a  statue  or 
park  to  a  city. 
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Material.  —  A  speech  of  presentation  may  well  contain, 
in  addition  to  one  or  two  sentences  in  which  the  actual 
presentation  is  made,  brief  remarks  on  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing, either  singly  or  in  combination. 

1.  The  reason  for  the  presentation  or  the  meaning  of  the 
occasion. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  thing  presented,  giving  its  history,  its 
associations,  its  meaning,  or  its  use. 

3.  A  discussion  of  the  person  or  institution  or  group  to 
whom  the  presentation  is  made,  such  as  a  brief  tribute,  appre- 
ciation, or  history. 

ACCEPTANCE 

Function.  —  What  has  been  said  in  the  paragraphs  above 
about  speeches  of  presentation  applies  almost  exactly  to 
speeches  of  acceptance.  The  speech  of  acceptance  is  usu- 
ally simply  the  response  to  the  speech  of  presentation.  It 
fits  the  same  kind  of  situation  and  serves  the  ends  of  the 
occasion  in  much  the  same  way.  The  occasions  listed 
above  will  all  do  to  illustrate  the  occasions  upon  which 
speeches  of  acceptance  are  given.  The  warning  about  the 
need  of  restraint  should  be  heeded,  with  the  additional 
caution  not  to  overpraise  the  gift  that  you  accept  or  those 
from  which  the  gift  comes. 

Material.  —  A  speech  of  acceptance,  of  course,  should 
always  contain  a  few  sentences  in  which  the  thanks  of  the 
recipient  are  expressed.  It  may  contain  in  addition  one  or 
both  of  the  following: 

1.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  meaning  or  use  or  significance 
of  the  gift.  This  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  promise  or  pledge  to 
those  making  the  presentation  that  the  gift  will  be  used  as  they 
would  want  it  to  be  used. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  person  or  institution  or  group  making 
the  presentation,  such  as  a  brief  tribute  or  statement  of  appre- 
ciation. 
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RESPONSE 

Function.  —  A  speech  of  response  usually  serves  simply  to 
express  the  appreciation  and  other  appropriate  sentiments 
in  answer  to  a  speech  of  welcome,  or  the  conferring  of 
some  particular  honor  —  such  as  being  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  being  given  an  honorary  degree,  pre- 
sented with  some  token  of  esteem.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
like  the  speeches  of  acceptance,  the  latter  being,  in  a  sense, 
one  type  of  speech  of  response. 

Material.  —  A  speech  of  response  may,  in  addition  to 
the  simple  statement  of  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the 
person  or  persons  being  welcomed,  contain  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing singly  or  in  combination: 

1.  An  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  occasion. 

2.  A  tribute  to  the  organization  or  institution  or  community 
which  is  giving  the  welcome. 

3.  An  explanation  of  the  purpose  or  spirit  of  the  organiza- 
tion or  institution  represented  by  the  speaker. 

Form.  —  Speeches  of  response,  like  all  speeches  of  cour- 
tesy, must  be  short.  They  should  be  gracious,  apprecia- 
tive, and  should  fit  the  general  tone  of  the  occasion.  If  the 
occasion  be  one  of  great  dignity,  ceremony,  and  exalted 
feeling,  the  speech  of  response  should  fit  such  an  atmos- 
phere. If  the  occasion  be  one  of  considerable  informality, 
jollity,  and  good-fellowship,  the  speech  should  fit  into  that 
kind  of  occasion. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Come  to  class  prepared  to  make  a  speech  introducing 
one  of  the  following  to  a  meeting  of  the  students  of  your 
college: 

(a)  The  President  of  the  college 

(b)  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

(c)  Some  well-known  poet  who  is  to  talk  on  "  Poetry  in 

the  Schools  " 

(d)  The  Governor  of  the  state,  who  is  to  talk  upon 

"  Women  in  Public  Life." 
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2.  Prepare  a  speech  introducing  one  of  the  following  to 
speak  on  an  appropriate  subject,  which  you  shall  name,  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  students: 

(a)  Thomas  A.  Edison  (/)    Jane  Addams 

(b)  Herbert  Hoover  (k)    Mary  E.  Woolley 

(c)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (/)     Edith  Wharton 

(d)  James  A.  Winans  (m)  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher 

(e)  Alfred  E.  Smith  (n)    John  Barrymore 
(/)    Robert  Frost  (o)    John  J.  Pershing 

(g)    William  H.  Taft  p)    Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell 

(/?)    Charles  H.  Woolbert      (q)    Agnes  Repplier 
(j)     Louis  Brandeis  (r)    Elihu  Root 

3.  Prepare  a  speech  of  introduction  for  one  of  the  following 
situations: 

(a)  Some  famous  banker,  on  "  The  Business  Outlook," 

at  the  State  Bankers'  Association  Annual  Con- 
vention 

(b)  The  President  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 

tion, on  "  Medical  Pioneers,"  to  a  general  college 
audience,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  a 
new  medical  school 

(c)  A  distinguished  soldier,  on  "  Dead  Heroes,"  to  a 

general  meeting  of  citizens  at  a  public  observance 
of  July  4th 

(d)  The    President    of    the    American    Federation    of 

Labor,  on  "  A  Labor  Party  in  America,"  to  a  city 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  their  regular  monthly 
meeting 

(e)  A  celebrated  detective,  on  "  What  Jails  Don't  Do," 

to  an  audience  of  teachers,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 

4.  Hand  in  a  carefully  written  two-hundred-word  speech 
welcoming  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  A  new  college  president  (by  a  student) 

(b)  A  new  pastor  (by  a  member  of  the  church) 

(c)  A  new  mayor   (by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 

men) 

(d)  A  new  governor  (by  his  predecessor  in  office)  . 
(Note:    In    class   let   the   teacher   collect   and   redistribute 

these  papers  for  a  written  criticism  of  each  student's  speech  by 
another  student.  After  this  has  been  done,  have  a  number  of 
the  speeches  read  with  the  criticism  that  has  been  made  on 
them,  and  have  a  class  discussion  of  both  speeches  and  criti- 
cism.) 
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5.  Give  in  class  a  four-minute  speech  of  welcome  (as  if 
given  by  some  citizen  speaking  for  the  whole  population  of 
your  town)  to  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  Governor  of  the  state  who  has  come  to  lay  the 

cornerstone  of  a  new  public  building 

(b)  General  John  J.  Pershing  who  has  come  to  address  a 

public  patriotic  meeting 

(c)  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  your  state 

who  has  come  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  state 
Bar  Association  in  your  town 

(d)  A  distinguished  woman  novelist   (choose  a  real  one) 

who  has  come  for  a  series  of  lectures  before  the  local 
women's  club 

(e)  A  distinguished  clergyman   (pick  out  an  actual  one) 

who  has  come  to  attend  the  dedication  of  a  new 
church. 

6.  Prepare  a  carefully  written  two-hundred-word  speech  of 
response  for  one  of  the  persons  welcomed  in  Exercise  5. 

7.  Arrange  the  class  in  pairs.  Have  the  first  member  of 
each  pair  give  orally  in  class  a  three-  to  five-minute  speech  of 
welcome,  as  if  speaking  on  one  of  the  following  occasions. 
Have  the  second  member  of  each  pair  give  the  appropriate 
response  of  equal  length.  Assign  occasions  from  this  list  or 
have  them  chosen  in  class  in  order  to  avoid  too  much  repeti- 
tion: 

(a)  The  Mayor  of  your  city,  or  some  city  near  you,  wel- 

coming a  new  superintendent  of  schools,  at  a  re- 
ception given  by  citizens 

(b)  A  business  man  welcoming  a  visiting  president  of  the 

chamber  of  commerce  in  a  distant  city,  at  a 
banquet  in  the  visitor's  honor 

(c)  The  president  of  the  senior  class  in  your  college  wel- 

coming the  football  team  of  your  chief  rival  at  a 
reception  the  night  before  the  game.  Response 
by  the  captain  of  the  rival  team 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  "  Old  Home  Week  Celebra- 

tion "  welcoming  a  distinguished  son  or  daughter 
of  your  community  now  living  in  a  distant  state. 
If  possible  use  the  name  and  facts  about  a  real 
person 

(e)  The  president  of  the  local  women's  club  welcoming 

the  president  of  the  state  federation  of  women's 
clubs 
(/)     The  president  of  the  college  welcoming  a  new  foot- 
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ball  coach  at  a  special  reception  attended  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty 

(g)  The  leader  of  the  debating  team  of  your  college  wel- 
coming the  visiting  team  at  a  dinner  attended  by 
the  teams,  judges,  faculty  directors,  etc.,  just  be- 
fore the  debate.  Response  by  the  leader  of  the 
visiting  team 

(h)  A  farmer  welcoming  the  head  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  at  a  meeting  of  a  local  farm- 
ers' organization 

(i)    Chairman  of  a  citizens'   reception   committee  wel- 
coming a  distinguished  writer  (choose  and  name  a 
real  person)  who  has  just  established  his  (or  her) 
home  in  your  community. 

8.  Hand  in  a  two-hundred-word  speech  of  farewell  suitable 
to  a  particular  person,  time,  place,  and  occasion,  all  of  which 
shall  be  fully  set  forth  in  a  prefatory  note. 

9.  Write  a  four-minute  speech  of  presentation  to  fit  one 
of  the  following  situations: 

(a)  Head  of  the  Department  of  English  presenting  a 

book  to  the  winner  of  a  prize  in  English  composi- 
tion 

(b)  President  of  the  senior  class  presenting  an  appro- 

priate gift  from  the  class  to  the  college  on  class 
day 

(c)  An  alumnus  presenting  a  prize  to  the  college  track 

team  at  the  close  of  a  successful  season 

(d)  The  coach  of  the  football  team  presenting  college 

letters  to  the  members  of  the  team  at  the  close  of 
a  season  in  which  all  of  the  important  games  were 
lost. 

10.  Write  a  four-minute  speech  of  acceptance  for  one  of  the 
following  occasions: 

(a)  Acceptance  of  the  senior  class  gift  by  the  president 

of  the  college 

(b)  Acceptance  of  a  set  of  books   from   an  interested 

alumnus  by  the  president  of  a  college  literary 
society 

(c)  Acceptance  of  a  new  athletic  field  from  an  alumnus 

by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  formal  dedication 

(d)  Acceptance  by  a  student  of  a  prize  for  the  highest 

scholarship  rank  in  his  class. 

11.  Divide  the  class  into  pairs.    Let  the  first  member  of  each 
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pair  give  orally  in  class  a  speech  of  presentation  for  one  of  the 
following  occasions,  and  the  second  member  of  each  pair  give, 
immediately  after  it,  the  appropriate  speech  of  acceptance: 


Gift 

From 

To 

Presented 
By 

Accepted 
By 

Occasion 

Watch 

Senior  Play 
Committee 

Dramatic 
Coach 

Chairman  of 
Committee 

Coach 

Dramatic 
Club  Meeting 

Set  of 

Shaw's 

Plays 

Dramatic 
Club 

College  Library 

President  of 
Club 

Librarian 

College 
Assembly 

Set  of 
Books 

A  Class 

Teacher  leaving  for 
another  college 

Member  of 
Class 

Teacher 

Class  Meeting 

Fountain 
Pen 

Junior 
Class 

President  of  Junior 
Class,  transferring 
to  another  college 

Chairman  of  a 
Committee 

President 

Farewell 
Dinner 

Cup 

Alumni 
Association 

Winning  Debating 
Team 

President  of 
Association 

Captain  of 
Team 

Commencement 
Day 

Public  Play 
Ground 

Prominent 
Merchant 

The  Town 

The  Merchant 

Leader  of  Boy 
Scouts 

Dedication 
Exercises 

Note:  Some  of  the  exercises  and  certain  paragraphs  in  the  text  in  this  and 
other  chapters  of  Part  VI  of  this  book,  are  adapted,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Wallace,  from  Wallace  and  O'Neill's  Purposive  Writing  and  Speaking. 
New  York.    Longmans,  Green  and  Co.     1924. 
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PURPOSE    OF    EXPOSITION 

The  purpose  of  exposition  ordinarily  is  to  instruct  or  in- 
form the  audience^  The  end  of  exposition  is  usually  in- 
formation or  understanding,  as  distinct,  for  instance,  from 
belief  or  action  or  entertainment.  The  expositor  is  essen- 
tially a  teacher,  or  a  guide. 

Clearness  is  the  first  great  requisite  of  all  expository 
speaking.1  Exposition  which  lacks  the  quality  of  clearness 
is  poor  exposition,  regardless  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
endowed  with  other  desirable  qualities.  But  we  should 
always  keep  in  mind  that  in  expository  speaking,  as  in  all 
other  kinds,  our  task  is  to  fit  our  treatment  to  our  audi- 
ence. We  must  make  the  subject  clear  to  the  hearer.  We 
must  not  simply  set  forth  information  impersonally,  but 
must  teach,  instruct,  inform  the  particular  people  who  are 
listening  to  us.     Good  instruction  is  always  adapted  to 

1  See  under  "  Lectures,"  J.  M.  O'Neill's  Models  of  Speech  Composition 
and  Modern  Short  Speeches. 
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those  who  are  to  be  instructed.  The  proper  kind  of  ex- 
position for  one  audience  may  be  wholly  improper  for  an- 
other. The  attitude  that  it  is  the  lecturer's  function  to 
propound  the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  and  that  it  is  the  listener's 
misfortune  if  he  does  not  understand  it,  is  wholly  repre- 
hensible. This  attitude  is  unfortunately  all  too  common 
in  speaking  in  general,  but  particularly  in  certain  types 
of  expository  speaking,  e.g.,  in  lectures  by  some  learned 
professors. 

Good  teaching,  good  preaching,  good  lficiuxiag,  gnnj 
expository  speaking  of  any  kind,  is  very  carefully  adapted 
to  the  particular  needs  and  limitations  of  the  hearers  to 
whorrTTt  is  addressecT  It  is  right  here  that  expository 
speaking  differs  most  markedly  from  expository  writing. 
The  universal  appeal,  the  impersonal  atmosphere,  of  the 
publication  which  is  given  to  the  world,  or  at  least  designed 
for  a  very  broad  and  unidentified  circle  of  readers,  of 
course,  fits  any  particular  group  or  audience  rather  inex- 
actly. The  writer  of  a  very  fine  encyclopedia  article  on 
Printing  would  probably  do  very  badly  before  any  conceiv- 
able audience  of  hearers  if  he  delivered  the  article  ver- 
batim as  a  speech  —  or  even  if  he  delivered  certain  sections 
of  it  verbatim  to  fit  more  restricted  time  limits.  The  good 
expository  speech  is  vitally  conditioned  by  what  the  audi- 
ence brings  to  the  occasion,  as  well  as  by  what  the  speaker 
brings  to  the  occasion. 
^  Fundamentally  the  distinction  between  exposition  and 
argumentation  is  one  of  mood  or  attitude  or  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker.  Very  often,  of  course,  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  a  situation  will  constitute  a  wholly  persuasive  treat- 
ment of  it.  Such  an  explanation  followed  by  a  careful 
request  or  resolution  will,  under  some  circumstances,  be 
a  perfect  argument,  will  constitute  effective  persuasion. 
^Exposition,  of  course,  is  usually  an  important  phase  of 
practically  all  involved  argumentative  work.  Exposition 
and  argumentation  are  closely  allied  and  together  consti- 
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tute  rhetoric  (in  one  meaning  of  the  term)  ,  as  distinct 
from  poetic  —  "rhetoric"  being  the  use  of  language  for 
the  purpose  of  affecting  the  thinking  and  acting  of  other 
people,  and  "poetic"  being  the  use  of  language  for  the 
purpose  of  artistic  self-expression  with  the  interest  cen- 
tered on  the  self-expression  rather  than  on  the  communi- 
cation to  others.  In  many  cases  it  is  true  that  one  cannot 
tell  whether  a  given  essay  is  exposition  or  argument  until 
he  knows  the  exact  intent  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  It  is, 
of  course,  easier  to  know  the  intent  of  a  speaker  than  a 
writer,  because  you  have  media  other  than  mere  words 
through  which  to  read  his  intent.  Action,  facial  expres- 
sion, vocal  quality,  will  often  reveal  an  emotional  set  or 
personal  intent  which  would  remain  quite  unrevealed  in 
the  language  alone. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  catch  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween exposition  and  persuasion  is  to  take  a  subject  about 
which  there  is  considerable  misunderstanding,  and  con- 
cerning which  men  differ  with  considerable  feeling,  and 
treat  it  in  two  different  ways.  First  prepare  a  four-  or  five- 
minute  speech  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  term,  taking 
great  pains  to  show  precisely  the  significance  of  that  term 
when  used  by  those  who  understand  it  best,  and  who  use 
it  most  accurately.  The  purpose  here  is  to  explain  so  fairly 
that  no  one  listening  to  you  can  get  any  hint  as  to  your 
personal  attitude  toward  the  controversy  suggested  by  this 
term.  Explain,  for  instance,  the  meaning  of  fascism,  bol- 
shevism,  state  socialism,  so  that  your  hearers  will  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  term,  but  will  get  no  hint  as  to 
whether  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  doctrines  ex- 
plained. Secondly,  take  the  same  subject  and  prepare  a 
speech  of  the  same  length,  in  which  you  will  take  a  posi- 
tion of  approval  or  disapproval,  and  try  earnestly  to  get 
all  your  hearers  to  agree  with  you.  The  first  speech  is 
exposition;  the  second  speech  is  argumentation. 
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METHODS    OF    EXPOSITION 

The  following  six  methods  of  exposition  are  the  most  com- 
mon and  effective  ones.  Get  clearly  in  mind  what  each 
one  of  them  means,  and  in  any  important  work  of  exposi- 
tion use  in  combination  just  as  many  of  these  methods  as 
can  be  used  to  good  effect.  Do  not  limit  yourself  to  at- 
tempting to  explain  or  instruct  or  expound  by  one  or  two 
of  these  methods  alone. 

Definition.  —  Definition  often  constitutes  the  whole 
process  used  in  brief  expositions,  and  is  almost  always  a 
part  of  any  long  or  involved  work  in  exposition.  If  we 
wish  to  communicate  with  other  people  by  means  of  signs, 
we  must  use  signs  which  they  can  understand.  A  signal 
code  known  only  to  the  person  giving  signals  would  not  be 
of  much  use  to  an  army  or  exploring  party.  It  is  the  same 
with  words  used  in  speech.  Words  are  signs  or  symbols, 
which  we  use  in  speech  (in  combination  with  vocal  or  visi- 
ble signs  or  symbols)  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
with  those  to  whom  we  are  speaking.  Unless  we  use  words 
that  are  understood  by  our  readers  and  hearers  we  cannot 
communicate  our  messages  to  them.  But  sometimes,  in 
order  to  say  just  what  we  want  to  say,  we  have  to  use  words 
that  may  be  new  to  our  listeners.  In  such  cases  we  have 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  we  go  along,  i.e., 
we  have  to  give  definitions. 

Define  only  when  necessary.  When  you  define  a  word 
for  another  person  you  are  assuming  that  this  person 
does  not  know  the  particular  meaning  which  you  have  in 
mind.  In  fact,  in  any  work  of  definition  there  is  an  as- 
sumption of  a  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  those  ad- 
dressed. Therefore,  be  very  careful  to  define  terms  only 
when  you  have  to.  In  a  speech  do  not  start  out  by  defining 
all  the  principal  words  in  your  title  or  proposition  unless 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  the  audience  probably  does 
not  know  the  precise  sense  in  which  you  are  using  those 
words. 
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.  In  short,  define  only  to  make  clear  to  others  what  would 
not  otherwise  be  clear. 

Never  define  to  show  how  much  you  know,  or  to  observe 
some  rule  of  procedure. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  clear  the  meanings 
of  terms,  (a)  by  giving  definitions  and  (b)  by  giving 
examples. 

A  good  definition  gives  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  whatever  you  are  defining.  These  characteristics 
are  usually  of  two  kinds,  the  first  general,  and  the  second 
particular.  The  first  gives  the  group  or  class  into  which 
the  defined  word  falls,  and  the  second  gives  the  character- 
istics or  qualities  by  which  it.  is  distinguished  from  other 
members  of  the  same  class. 

The  Definition 


The  Word  or 
Phrase  Defined 

General 
Classification 

Particular  Qualities 

A  president 

is  an  officer 

who  is  the  chief  or  head  of  an  or- 
ganization. 

A  bicycle 

is  a  vehicle 

having  two  wheels,  one  behind  the 
other,  propelled  by  the  feet  of  the 
rider  acting  on  pedals. 

Edible 

is  an  adjective 

meaning  fit  to  be  eaten  as  food. 

An  ambiguous 
word 

is  one 

which  has  two  or  more  meanings. 

After  you  have  given  a  good  definition  of  a  term,  it  is 
often  well  to  mention  an  example  of  the.  thing  defined,  or 
to  give  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  exact 
meaning  given  in  your  definition.  So  you  might  follow 
the  first  definition  above  with:  "  As,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  president  of  the  Women's  Club." 
Or  you  might  add  to  the  third:  "  An  edible  mushroom  is 
one  that  is  good  to  eat,  not  poisonous."    Avoid  giving  only 
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examples  when  definitions  are  called  for.  If  asked,  "  What 
is  a  genius?  "  do  not  reply,  "  Thomas  Edison  is  a  genius." 
This  is  an  example  only,  not  a  definition. 

Words  and  phrases  may  have  many  ambiguous  mean- 
ings. In  every  instance  in  which  confusion  is  probable  we 
should  be  very  careful  to  explain  which  one  of  the  possible 
meanings  we  are  using.  Ambiguity  means  using  words  or 
phrases  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  have  two  or  more 
meanings.  The  cure  for  ambiguity  is  definition.  Test 
your  words  and  sentences  for  ambiguity.  Decide  which  of 
the  possible  meanings  you  wish  to  convey  and  make  that 
meaning  clear.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  use  definition 
or  exposition  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  use  it. 
>v  Quarreling  unnecessarily  about  the  meaning  of  words 

may  well  be  called  quibbling.  It  is  entirely  proper  to 
charge  a  person  with  quibbling  when  he  tries  to  avoid  the 
real  issue  by  discussing  meanings  of  words  which  do  not 
need  to  be  discussed.  In  other  words,  quibbling  is  an  im- 
proper method  of  avoiding  the  real  argument.  It  substi- 
tutes a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  words  for  the  argument 
on  the  question,  when  there  is  no  genuine  occasion  for 
spending  time  on  meanings  of  words.  Quibbling  is  poor, 
unsportsmanlike,  ineffective  discussion. 
>  But  not  all  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  words  is  quib- 
bling, and  a  great  many  shifty,  inaccurate,  and  uninformed 
writers  and  speakers  hurl  the  charge  of  quibbling  at  any 
person  who  calls  attention  to  their  inaccurate  and  unwar- 
ranted use  of  language.  The  charge  of  quibbling,  in  a 
debate  for  instance,  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  im- 
properly brought.  It  is  very  often  an  unfair  and  unintel- 
ligent retort  of  a  person  who  has  made  a  mistake  in  using 
words.  Such  a  person,  if  he  is  a  poor  debater  and  a  poor 
sportsman,  instead  of  saying  frankly  that  he  has  made  a 
slip,  or  that  he  has  overlooked  the  possibility  of  such  and 
such  a  meaning,  often  has  the  bad  taste  to  charge  his  op- 
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ponent  with  quibbling  and  to  take  the  position  that  he  is 
"  there  to  debate  the  merits  of  the  question  and  not  to 
quibble  over  the  meanings  of  words."  Above  all  things, 
avoid  this  sort  of  discussion.  Remember  that  unless  words 
are  used  accurately,  discussion  is  likely  to  be  fruitless.  The 
meanings  of  words  are  of  tremendous  importance  in  all 
discussions  that  have  any  serious  purpose,  and  a  person 
who  calls  attention  to  an  inaccurate  use  of  language  should 
not  be  charged  with  quibbling. 

Analysis.  —  In  analysis  we  explain  by  separating  our 
subject  into  its  component  parts.  We  explain  by  giving 
the  details,  by  taking  the  subject  apart,  if  you  please,  and 
putting  it  together  again.  In  most  good  legal  arguments, 
and  in  the  charges  of  judges  to  juries,  there  are  excellent 
passages  of  exposition  by  analysis.  See  "  A  Charge  to  a  <-"' 
Jury  "  2  by  Benjamin  R.  Curtis  for  a  fine  example  of  this. 

Examples.  —  One  of  the  clearest  and  most  persuasive  u/ 
methods  of -exposition  is  by  example  or  illustration,  by  the 
citing  of  familiar  instances  known  and,  if  possible,  liked  by 
those  to  whom  you  are  talking.  If  you  wish  to  explain  the 
principle  of  a  machine  which  is  unknown  to  your  audi- 
ence, you  may  be  able  to  do  it  by  taking  as  an  example  cer- 
tain mechanical  processes  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

Comparison.  —  To  compare  the  unknown  with  the  * 
known  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
exposition.  If  your  hearers  understand  the  judicial  system 
of  one  of  the  American  states,  probably  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  making  clear  to  them  the  judicial  system  of  Switzer- 
land would  be  by  comparing  it  step  by  step  with  the  system 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  The  common  device  of  rep- 
resenting the  area  of  a  foreign  country  by  drawing  its  out- 
line against  a  map  of  the  United  States  is  a  good  example 
of  this  device.  The  drawing  on  the  proper  scale  of  an 
outline  of  the  map  of  Belgium  on  an  outline  of  the  map 

2  J.  M.  O'Neill's  Models  of  Speech  Composition,  p.  112. 
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of  Wisconsin  is  probably  the  most  effective  possible  way 
of  getting  residents  of  Wisconsin  to  understand  how  small 
\         Belgium  is. 

Causal  Relations.  - —  One  of  the  most  important  things, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  things,  to  understand  in 
this  complex  world  is  the  way  in  which  phenomena  hang 
together  in  causal  relationship.  If  you  can  make  members 
of  your  audience  understand  the  causes  of  personal  or  so- 
cial effects  which  they  disapprove,  you  will  probably  be 
4  well  on  your  way  to  persuading  them  to  adopt  remedies. 
Cause-and-effect  exposition  is  one  of  the  most  useful  types 
when  exposition  is  an  aspect  or  subordinate  part  of  argu- 
mentation. It  is,  of  course,  a  very  common  device  in  ex- 
position in  the  natural  sciences. 

Restatement.  —  Restatement  is  a  simple  device,  but  in 
some  circumstances  a  very  effective  one.  When  using  this 
device  in  its  absolute  form,  we  simply  state  a  fact  in  a 
number  of  different  ways  in  the  hope  that  at  least  one  of 
the  statements  will  be  clear  to  each  listener.  This  means 
that  we  are  recognizing  the  fact  that  different  words  often 
act  as  stimuli  for  similar  responses  in  different  individuals. 
Restating  a  case  in  a  number  of  different  ways  may  be  lik- 
ened to  examining  a  statue  from  a  number  of  different 
*  points  of  view.  It  is  the  same  statue,  but  we  have  a  better 
understanding  of  it  after  looking  at  it  from  all  sides. 

CONCRETE    HELPS    IN    EXPOSITION 

Charts.  —  Graphs,  curves,  maps  can^make  certain  mean- 
ings clear  with  an  economy  of  effort  and  attention  unap- 
proached  by  any  other  device.3 

Models  and  Samples.  —  The  use  of  models  or  samples 
is  often  a  great  aid  to  expository  speaking.  If  you  are  ex- 
plaining a  gas  engine,  or  a  telegraph  or  telephone  instru- 
ment, having  a  model  present  will  probably  be  much  more 
effective  than  relying  upon  language  alone  or  using  charts 

s  See  section  on  Charts,  Chap.  XX,  p.  382. 
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and  diagrams.  A  sample  of  the  thing  being  treated,  which 
you  can  hold  in  your  hand  or  pass  among  your  audience, 
or  a  supply  of  samples  large  enough  to  present  one  to  each 
member  of  the  audience,  will,  of  course,  give  you  obvious 
advantages.  One  warning  in  regard  to  the  use  of  such 
helps  should  be  very  carefully  heeded.  Plan  the  time  and 
method  of  examination  of  these  samples  by  your  audience. 
See  to  it  that  they  assist  you  and  do  not  hinder  you.  Some- 
times an  unwise  distribution  of  such  material  so  com- 
pletely takes  the  interest  of  the  audience  that  practically 
no  attention  is  paid  to  what  the  speaker  says.  The  total 
result  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  him.  Be  sure  that  mem- 
bers of  your  audience  are  listening  to  you  when  you  are 
speaking.  When  their  attention  is  wholly  centered  upon 
examining  samples,  do  not  talk  on  as  though  they  were 
really  listening  to  you. 

The  use  of  samples  or  models  in  classroom  speaking 
should  be  encouraged  for  beginners.  In  many  cases  it  aids 
students  tremendously  in  making  them  feel  at  home,  in 
giving  them  poise,  in  furnishing  them  something  to  do 
with  their  hands  (frequently  a  real  problem  with  begin- 
ning speakers)  .  It  forms  a  fine  approach  to  the  problem 
of  significant  action  in  speech.  Whenever  you  are  plan- 
ning a  speech  in  which  the  use  of  samples  or  models  might 
be  a  help,  think  out  very  carefully  just  how  you  should  use 
them  in  order  to  gain  the  maximum  advantage  for  the  pre- 
cise objective  of  the  speech.  Consider  how  their  use  can 
help  the  audience  in  interest  and  understanding,  and  how 
their  use  can  help  you  in  poise  and  freedom  in  speaking. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Give  a  five-minute  expository  speech,  using  largely  the 
method  of  definition,  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  The  vocal  mechanism 

(b)  A  protective  tariff 

(c)  Uni-cameral  government 

(d)  Single  tax 
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(e)    Prohibition 

(/)    College  grading  system 

(g)    College  entrance  requirements. 

2.  Give  a  five-minute  expository  speech,  using  largely  the 
method  of  analysis,  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  A  cream  separator 

(b)  Our  federal  form  of  government 

(c)  A  telephone  instrument 

(d)  A  gas  engine 

(e)  Student  self-government 
(/)    The  federal  reserve  act. 

3.  Give  a  five-minute  expository  speech,  using  largely  the 
method  of  examples,  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  Rationalization  (e)    Motive  of  self-preservation 

(b)  Conditioned  responses      (J)    Tact 

(c)  The  orotund  quality         (g)    Suggestibility 

(d)  Theories  of  humor  (h)    The  three  forms  of  force. 

4.  Give  a  five-minute  expository  speech,  using  largely  the 
method  of  comparison,  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  Voluntary  action 

(b)  The  intellectual  type  of  personality 

(c)  The  social  type  of  personality 

(d)  Oral  reading 

(e)  Cabinet  form  of  government 

(/)    Vertebrates  f    . 

(g)   A  constitutional  monarchy. 

5.  Give  a  five-minute  expository  speech,  using  largely  the 
method  of  causal  relation,  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  The  origin  of  speech 

(b)  Coal 

(c)  Thought 

(d)  Meerschaum 

(e)  The  Tacna-Arica  controversy 
(/)  The  eighteenth  amendment 
(g)  Silk 

(h)   The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

6.  Give  a  five-minute  expository  speech,  using  largely  the 
method  of  restatement,  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  The  greatness  of  Washington 

(b)  The  essentials  of  Lincoln's  character 

(c)  The  meaning  of  competition 

(d)  The  horrors  of  war 

(e)  The  virtues  of  indolence 
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(/)    Failures  of  success 

(g)  The  message  of  Roosevelt. 

7.  Prepare  a  six-minute  expository  speech  on  a  subject  of 
your  own  choosing,  in  which  you  will  make  use  of  a  carefully 
prepared  chart. 

8.  Give  a  six-minute  expository  speech,  on  a  subject  of  your 
own  choosing,  in  which  you  will  make  careful  use  of  models 
or  samples. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
AFTER-DINNER  SPEECHES 

Definition  and  Function 

Five  Characteristics  of   Good   After-Dinner  Speeches 

Short 

Good-Humored 

Spontaneous 

Interesting 

More  than  a  String  of  Funny  Stories 

DEFINITION    AND    FUNCTION 

If  we  say  that  an  after-dinner  speech  1  is  simply  a  speech 
which  is  delivered  to  any  audience  immediately  after  din- 
ner, and  while  they  are  still  seated  at  the  dinner  table,  we 
have  not  done  very  much  to  define  the  type  of  speech  we 
have  in  mind.  Almost  any  type  of  speech,  of  course,  might 
be  delivered  under  such  circumstances.  A  lecture  or  a 
campaign  speech,  however,  which  is  delivered  to  an  audi- 
ence immediately  after  the  audience  have  dined  is  not  par- 
ticularly different  from  any  other  lecture  or  campaign 
speech.  Of  course,  in  such  a  situation  the  speaker  should 
consider  this  fact,  as  he  should  consider  all  facts  that  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  spirit  and  temper  of  his  audience.  If 
there  are  special  circumstances  concerning  the  banquet, 
which  have  a  significant  bearing  upon  the  temper  of  the 
audience,  or  touch  particularly  the  speaker  or  the  subject, 
they  should  be  given  careful  consideration.  But  this  is 
only  to  say  that  any  circumstances  bearing  upon  the  con- 
dition in  which  a  speaker  finds  his  audience  should  always 
be  given  full  weight. 

1  See  J.  M.  O'Neill's  Models  of  Speech  Composition,  and  O'Neill  and 
Riley's  Contemporary  Speeches. 
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The  typical  after-dinner  speech  is  given  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  entertainment.  It  may  have,  and  probably  will 
have,  some  serious  thoughts;  but  it  will  not  be  given  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  praising  some  great  man,  or  win- 
ning votes  in  an  election,  or  gaining  support  for  some  legis- 
lative program,  or  selling  goods,  or  winning  a  lawsuit,  or 
saving  souls.  The  main  purpose  of  an  after-dinner  speech 
is  to  give  the  listeners  a  good  time. 

FIVE    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    GOOD    AFTER-DINNER 

SPEECHES 

A  good  after-dinner  speech  usually  has  the  following  char- 
acteristics: 

Short.  —  Good  after-dinner  speeches  are  usually  from 
five  to  fifteen  minutes  in  length.  The  time  limits  that 
have  been  agreed  upon  or  prescribed  by  the  toastmaster 
should  be  carefully  observed.  An  after-dinner  speech 
which  steals  the  time  properly  belonging  to  other  speakers 
is  discourteous.  One  that  continues  after  the  audience 
have  wearied  of  it  is  a  poor  speech,  regardless  of  whatever 
good  qualities  it  may  otherwise  have. 

Good-Humored.  —  It  is  good-humored,  friendly,  happy, 
intimate.  Contentious  questions,  matters  which  arouse 
feelings  of  bitterness,  opposition,  anger,  sorrow,  etc.,  are 
either  excluded  or  treated  with  great  tact.  Good  after- 
dinner  speakers  do  not  attempt  to  grind  any  of  their  own 
axes  in  their  after-dinner  speeches,  or  to  pay  off  political 
or  professional  grudges. 

Spontaneous.  —  It  is  fresh,  spontaneous.  It  aims  to  have 
certain  of  its  points  rise  out  of  the  occasion  itself.  It  is 
related  to  what  has  been  said  by  others  who  have  spoken 
before.  It  is,  at  least  in  part  and  perhaps  wholly,  extempo- 
raneous; manufactured  as  used,  but  manufactured  out  of 
ideas  that  have  been  planned  in  advance. 

Interesting.  —  An  after-dinner  speech  should  be  inter- 
esting.   It  should  be  suited  to  the  audience  to  which  it  is 
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addressed,  and  expressed  in  language  which  they  can  un- 
derstand. It  should  have  no  figures  of  speech  that  are  not 
full  of  meaning  to  them.  It  should  touch  their  life,  their 
interests,  their  experience. 

More  than  a  String  of  Funny  Stories.  —  Probably  more 
after-dinner  speeches  fail  because  of  the  speaker's  attempt 
to  tell  funny  stories  than  for  any  other  one  reason.  If  you 
have  a  good  story  which  is  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and 
your  subject,  and  you  know  how  to  tell  it,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  include  it  —  otherwise  omit  it.  See  to  it  that 
your  after-dinner  speech  is  more  than  a  string  of  unrelated 
stories  which  seem  funny  to  you. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Prepare  a  list  of  appropriate  topics  for  after-dinner 
speeches  for  one  of  the  following  occasions: 

(a)  Annual  dinner  of  the  debating  society  of  the  college 

(b)  Annual  dinner  of  the  college  dramatic  club 

(c)  Complimentary  dinner  to  the  football  club 

(d)  Complimentary  dinner  to  the  Dean  of  the  college  on 

his  birthday 

(e)  College  alumni  dinner  in  June 
(/)    Senior  class  dinner. 

2.  Bring  to  class  prepared  to  read  for  class  criticism  a  four- 
minute  after-dinner  speech  on  one  of  the  following  topics. 
State  the  kind  of  occasion,  audience,  etc.,  you  have  in  mind. 

(a)  Our  Opponents  (k)    Rebuttal 

(b)  College  Spirit  ■  (/)    Hills  to  Climb 

(c)  Sportsmanship  (m)  On  Rounding  Curves 

(d)  The  Ways  of  an  Editor  (n)   a2  plus  2  ab  plus  b2 

(e)  Why  Coaches  Turn  Gray  (o)  TheTechnique  of  Losing 
(/)  Popularity  (p)   Patriotism 

(#)   Triumph  in  Defeat  (q)   Pied  Type 

(h)   The  Good  Old  Days  (r)    Gray  Matter 

(i)    The  Fish  that  Got  Away        (s)    The  Day  We  Celebrate 

(;)    The  Road  Ahead  (t)    After-Dinner  Speeches. 

3.  Let  the  class  be  divided  into  groups  of  seven  members 
each.  From  the  programs  handed  in  for  Exercise  1,  arrange  a 
separate  program  for  each  group.  Appoint  one  member  of 
each  group  to  act  as  toastmaster,  and  have  each  group  take 
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up    a    recitation    period    with    a    program    of    five-minute 
speeches. 

4.  Bring  to  class  a  good  after-dinner  speech  from  some  collec- 
tion of  speeches.  Be  prepared  to  read  it  aloud  to  the  class  and 
to  give  a  careful  criticism  of  it.  Tell  exactly  what  you  like 
about  it,  and  what  you  do  not  like  about  it,  if  anything. 

5.  Prepare  for  oral  delivery  in  class  the  after-dinner  speech 
on  which  you  worked  for  Exercise  2.  Profit  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  class  criticism  of  that  exercise,  and  from  other 
experiences  in  these  exercises.  Let  this  be  the  best  after-dinner 
speech  that  you  are  capable  of  making. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
CAMPAIGN  SPEECHES 

Definitions 

The  Objective  in  Campaign  Speeches 
Public  Committal  by  Audience 
Making  the  Speech  Fit  the  Audience 

definitions 

The  campaign  speech 1  is  one  type  of  deliberative  speech. 
Deliberative  speeches  are,  as  the  name  implies,  speeches 
given  before  groups  that  are  deliberating  in  regard  to  fu- 
ture policies.  Deliberative  speeches  are  of  two  kinds,  de- 
pending upon  the  organization  of  the  group  to  which  the 
speech  is  delivered:  legislative  speeches  and  campaign 
speeches. 

Legislative  speeches  are  speeches  that  are  delivered  to 
definitely  organized  legislative  bodies,  such  as  the  United 
States  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  the  State  legis- 
lature, a  city  council,  a  college  faculty  meeting,  the  board 
of  directors  of  a  corporation,  or  a  college  class  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  business.  In  fact,  legislative 
speeches  are  those  given  in  any  meeting  in  which  those 
present  have  membership  standing,  in  which  only  certain 
people  are  privileged  to  participate,  or  which  is  operating 
under  the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure.  Such  bodies 
are  really  legislatures,  and  speeches  delivered  to  such  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  getting  action  in  regard  to  what 
should  or  should  not  be  done  are  legislative  speeches.  It 
seems  unnecessary  here  to  devote  time  to  the  legislative 

1  See  J.  M.  O'Neill's  Models  of  Speech  Composition,  and  O'Neill  and 
Riley's  Contemporary  Speeches. 
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speech  as  a  type,  especially  in  view  of  the  treatment  of  Dis- 
cussion in  Chapter  XIX  and  Debate  in  Chapter  XX.  The 
campaign  speech  is  a  better  type  for  the  work  of  beginners. 

The  campaign  speech  differs  from  the  legislative  in  that 
it  is  given  to  a  general  audience  rather  than  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  formal  organization.  The  general  audience  lis- 
tening to  the  campaign  speech  are  not  subject  to  rules  and 
regulations  of  parliamentary  procedure;  nor  do  they  enjoy 
personal  privileges  of  one  kind  or  another,  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  legislative  assemblies.  Of  course,  legislative 
and  campaign  speeches  are  much  alike.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  deliver  the  same  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  before  a  general  meeting  of  citizens,  and 
yet  even  so  the  situation  is  not  precisely  the  same.  In  the 
Senate  the  speaker  has  certain  privileges  and  immunities 
which  he  does  not  have  before  the  general  audience.  In 
the  Senate  also  he  may  be  subject  to  interruptions,  ques- 
tions of  privilege  from  other  members,  decisions  of  the 
house  in  regard  to  the  order  of  business  which  will  inter- 
fere with  his  speech.  In  the  campaign  speech  he  is  without 
parliamentary  restrictions  and  privileges. 

By  "  campaign  "  is  not  meant,  of  course,  merely  political 
campaign.  The  following  all  call  for  campaign  speaking: 
propaganda  speeches  before  general  audiences  in  favor  of 
prohibition  enforcement  or  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment;  the  raising  of  funds  for  any  cause;  the  pro- 
motion of  a  movement  to  secure  a  new  national  reserva- 
tion; tuberculosis  prevention;  and,  in  fact,  any  speech  out- 
side a  definitely  organized  assembly,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  influence  the  belief  or  action  of  the  audience  in  re- 
gard to  future  policies. 

THE    OBJECTIVE    IN    CAMPAIGN    SPEECHES 

In  campaign  speeches  the  speaker  is,  or  should  be,  working 
for  a  very  specific  overt  act  on  the  part  of  his  hearers.  The 
circumstances  are  such,  of  course,  that  sound  analysis  and 
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definite  aim  are  not  enforced  upon  the  speaker,  but  if  the 
speech  is  to  be  worth  while,  he  must  enforce  them  upon 
himself.  In  legislative  speeches,  all  this  is  perfectly  pro- 
vided for  by  the  motion  before  the  house  to  which  the 
speaker  must  confine  his  remarks,  and  which  will  be  pub- 
licly voted  on.  The  campaign  speaker,  who  wishes  to  make 
his  speech  count,  must  similarly  aim  at  some  specific,  overt 
act  on  the  part  of  his  hearers. 

PUBLIC    COMMITTAL    BY    AUDIENCE 

The  campaign  speaker  should  always  make  the  most  of  the 
fact  that  his  audience  expect  him  to  be  working  for  a  very 
definite  purpose.  Vagueness,  indefiniteness,  lack  of  point 
toward  which  the  whole  speech  shall  move,  is  the  greatest 
offense  of  which  the  campaign  speaker  can  be  guilty.  He 
should  see  to  it  that  the  enthusiasm  which  he  arouses  is 
utilized  by  being  connected  with  a  very  exact  purpose. 
The  campaign  speaker  should  realize  that  once  members  of 
an  audience  have  publicly  committed  themselves  by  some 
overt  act  to  a  given  program,  they  are  much  more  vitally 
enlisted  in  his  cause  than  they  would  be  without  the  overt 
act.  A  speaker  who  sends  his  audience  away  from  his  meet- 
ing without  having  done  anything  definite,  but  simply  say- 
ing to  themselves:  "  That  ought  to  be  done,"  "  We  ought 
to  push  this  thing,"  "  He  is  exactly  right  in  the  position  he 
has  taken,"  is  not  accomplishing  nearly  so  much  for  his 
cause  as  he  would  be  accomplishing  had  he  induced  them 
to  do  something  open  and  definite  in  accordance  with  their 
decision. 

It  is  always  well  to  get  the  members  of  the  audience  to 
vote  publicly  by  rising,  or  to  get  them  to  divide  (leave 
their  seats  and  group  themselves,  all  those  voting  in  the 
affirmative  on  the  right,  and  those  voting  in  the  negative 
on  the  left)  .  To  have  them  sign  a  petition  which  is  passed 
among  them  at  the  close  of  the  speech,  or  to  sign  a  sub- 
scription list  and  pledge  themselves  to  pay  a  certain  amount 
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of  money  to  further  the  cause,  or  to  drop  some  money  in  the 
basket  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  will  help  them  to  hold 
to  the  decision  of  the  moment.  When  a  speaker  has  in- 
duced an  audience  to  do  any  of  these  things  he  has  gained 
supporters  who  are  much  more  likely  to  remain  supporters 
and  do  something  active  and  effective  for  his  cause,  than 
if  he  had  worked  them  up  even  to  greater  pitches  of  enthu- 
siasm and  then  had  dismissed  them  without  having  utilized 
that  enthusiasm  in  definite,  overt  action.  This  is  so  uni- 
versally true  that  the  campaign  speaker  should  always  ask 
himself  in  preparing  his  speech,  in  phrasing  his  statement 
of  aim,  whether  he  can  connect  his  aim  with  some  easy, 
simple,  appropriate,  overt  act  on  the  part  of  members  of 
his  audience. 

MAKING    THE    SPEECH    FIT   THE    AUDIENCE 

In  any  kind  of  speaking  it  is  necessary  to  give  most  careful 
consideration  to  the  character  of  the  audience  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  and  also  to  the  speaker.  A  campaign 
speech  that  does  not  fit  the  audience  to  which  it  is  deliv- 
ered might  as  well  not  be  delivered.  In  many  cases,  the 
audience  in  the  campaign  situation  are  not  in  any  sense  a 
selected  audience.  They  have  not  gathered  together  on  any 
definite  basis  of  membership;  they  may  be  a  very  heteroge- 
neous audience;  an  uneducated  audience;  an  audience  not 
trained  in  thinking  or  in  comprehending  the  meaning  of 
language,  spoken  or  written.  The  speaker  should  try  to 
know  to  what  extent  any  of  these  things  are  true  of  his  par- 
ticular audience.  And  he  should  remember  that  here,  as 
elsewhere  (here,  perhaps  more  than  elsewhere)  ,  he  must 
speak  to  his  audience  in  their  language  and  not  merely  in 
his.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  he  can  find  a  lan- 
guage in  common  with  his  audience,  that  he  can  make  an 
effective  speech  to  them.  He  may  talk  to  them  in  a  lan- 
guage which  they  cannot  understand,  so  as  to  make  them 
feel  that  he  is  a  very  learned  man  or  a  marvelous  orator, 
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but  he  cannot  talk  to  them  in  a  language  which  they  do  not 
understand  and  make  them  feel  ready  to  vote,  or  give,  or 
fight,  or  die,  for  his  cause. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Prepare  in  outline  form  a  campaign  speech  on  some 
campus  topic.  After  these  outlines  have  been  criticized  by 
members  of  the  class  and  instructor,  use  them  for  the  basis  of 
Exercise  2. 

2.  Give  an  eight-minute  campaign  speech  on  a  campus  topic. 

3.  Deliver  to  the  class  a  ten-minute  campaign  speech  on  the 
proper  solution  of  the  political  problem  in  which  you  are 
most  interested. 

4.  Prepare  carefully  in  outline  form  to  meet  a  specific  situa- 
tion, which  you  elaborately  set  forth  in  an  introductory  note, 
a  campaign  speech  on  some  specific  topic  drawn  from  one  of 
the  following  fields: 

(a)  Fraternal  organizations 

(b)  Public  health 

(c)  Education 

(d)  International  relations. 

5.  After  improving  the  outline  used  in  Exercise  4  as  much 
as  you  can  in  the  light  of  the  criticism  you  have  received  upon 
it,  deliver  in  class  an  eight-minute  campaign  speech  on  that 
topic. 

6.  Deliver  an  eight-minute  campaign  speech  on  a  clearly 
phrased  proposition  on  some  phase  of  one  of  the  following: 

Proportional  representation  Prohibition 

Monroe  Doctrine  Sales  Tax 

Single  tax  Co-education 

Evolution  The  World  Court 

Unemployment  Relief  Free  trade 

Canadian  reciprocity  Muscle  Shoals 

Military  training  The  elective  system 

National  air  defense  Speech  training. 
Farm  relief 


CHAPTER  XXX 
COMMEMORATIVE  SPEECHES 

Eulogies 

Chronological 

Topical 
Nominating  Speeches 
Inaugural  Speeches 
Dedication  Speeches 
Anniversary  Speeches 

In  commemorative  speeches  x  the  orator  is  rarely  at  work 
upon  a  utilitarian  enterprise.  Here  the  orator  is  neither 
the  practicing  lawyer,  the  practicing  politician  or  states- 
man, nor  the  professional  engineer,  teacher,  or  preacher. 
It  is  in  commemorative  oratory  that  the  orator  comes 
closest  to  the  poet  and  the  dramatist.  The  commemora- 
tive orator  is  the  spokesman  of  the  occasion.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  express  not  so  much  his  own  thoughts,  as  to  give 
voice  to  the  thoughts  of  the  audience,  to  say  what  they 
would  say  had  they  his  opportunity  and  his  talent.  Here 
the  speaker  must  voice  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  the 
occasion  belongs.  He  is  under  something  of  the  same  sort 
of  artistic  obligation  as  that  which  rests  on  the  writer  of 
the  memorial  ode,  the  sculptor  of  the  memorial  statue,  the 
painter  of  the  memorial  picture,  or  the  composer  of  the 
memorial  music.  To  catch  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  to  voice 
the  feelings  of  the  listeners,  to  make  the  audience  feel  that 
their  best  thoughts  and  sentiments  have  been  beautifully 
and  effectively  expressed  is  the  purpose  of  the  commemo- 
rative orator. 

1  See  J.  M.  O'Neill's  Models  of  Speech  Composition,  and  O'Neill  and 
Riley's  Contemporary  Speeches. 
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Commemorative  speeches  may,  of  course,  be  delivered 
on  a  wide  variety  of  occasions.  They  may  be  delivered  in 
court  rooms,  as  they  often  are,  in  ceremonies  held  in 
memory  of  distinguished  jurists;  but  they  are  not  forensic 
orations.  They  may  be  given  in  legislative  assemblies,  as 
they  often  are,  at  memorial  meetings  of  Congress,  for  in- 
stance; but  they  are  not  legislative  addresses.  They  may 
be  given  before  great  popular  audiences,  at  meetings  open 
to  the  public;  but  they  are  not  campaign  speeches.  Any 
attempt  of  the  commemorative  orator  to  serve  personal  or 
factional  ends  in  a  commemorative  oration  is  as  much  a 
violation  of  the  proprieties  as  would  be  the  working  of  a 
commercial  advertisement  into  a  memorial  ode  or  statue 
or  painting. 

EULOGIES 

The  eulogy,  or  speech  of  personal  tribute,  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  type  of  commemorative  speech.  It  is  essen- 
tially, today,  a  speech  in  praise  of  one  who  has  passed  away. 
Sometimes  eulogies  are  delivered  on  living  people,  but  not 
often.  In  ancient  times  eulogies  were  delivered  on  cities 
as  well  as  on  men.  But  it  is  substantially  accurate  to  say 
that  a  eulogy  is  a  speech  in  praise  of  a  man  who  is  no  longer 
living. 

Eulogies  are  sometimes  classed  as  formal  or  informal, 
and  the  amount  of  formality  is  usually  dependent  upon  the 
type  of  the  occasion  and  the  length  of  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  speaker.  Formal  eulogies  have  more  elaborate  or- 
ganization than  informal,  brief  speeches  of  personal 
tribute. 

The  principal  classifications  of  eulogies  are  the  chrono- 
logical and,  topical. 

Chronological.  —  As  the  name  suggests,  the  chronologi- 
cal eulogy  gives  the  story  of  the  subject's  life  in  chronologi- 
cal order.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  biographical 
eulogy.    It  is  a  type  that  should  usually  be  avoided.    Audi- 
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ences  are  commonly  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  life  of  the 
person  in  memory  of  whom  they  are  gathered  together.  A 
chronological  eulogy,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  merely  a  re- 
cital of  facts  which  are  already  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
audience.  There  is  also  a  danger  that  a  chronological 
eulogy  will  be  too  impersonal,  that  it  will  not  have  enough 
of  the  individuality,  personality,  and  point  of  view  of  the 
speaker  in  it.  There  is  great  danger  that  it  will  sound  like 
an  article  from  an  encyclopedia  of  biography.  When  a 
eulogy  is  to  be  delivered  on  a  person  whose  life  history  is 
not  known  to  the  audience,  a  chronological  eulogy  may  well 
be  undertaken.  If  so,  however,  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  make  it  an  interesting,  personal  narrative  and  not 
a  bare,  dry,  cold,  impersonal  setting  forth  of  the  facts  of  a 
man's  life.  Interpretation,  illustration,  and  exposition  of 
the  meanings  of  the  various  incidents  in  his  life  should  be 
dwelt  upon  rather  than  the  bare  facts. 

Topical.  —  The  second  method  of  developing  a  eulogy  is 
the  topical.  In  this,  the  speaker  does  not  simply  follow  the 
chronological  story  of  his  hero,  but  takes,  rather,  certain 
aspects  of  his  hero's  life  and  dwells  upon  them,  giving  their 
significance,  extracting  lessons  from  them,  and  making 
deep  impressions  upon  his  audience  in  regard  to  them.  In 
the  topical  eulogy  the  orator  selects  a  list  of  topics  and  then 
arranges  them  in  whatever  order  seems  best  for  the  par- 
ticular audience  to  which  the  speech  is  to  be  given.  And 
so,  instead  of  discussing  the  Boyhood,  College  Days,  Profes- 
sional Career,  Political  Life,  and  Old  Age  of  his  subject,  he 
has  some  such  list  of  main  divisions  as  this:  Political  Life, 
Literary  Work,  As  a  Lover  of  the  Out-doors,  As  an  Educa- 
tor, As  a  Neighbor.  On  such  an  outline  it  is  very  much 
easier  for  a  speaker  to  make  a  fresh,  interesting,  personal 
interpretation  of  the  subject,  than  it  is  if  he  is  following  a 
chronological  plan.  In  brief,  informal,  personal  tributes, 
the  topical  plan,  of  course,  should  always  be  followed,  even 
if  only  one  topic  is  touched  upon.     In  these  speeches  the 
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speaker  should  be  very  careful  to  strike  the  right  note  to 
fit  the  audience  and  the  occasion,  and  above  all  to  fit  the 
time  limit  which  is  probably  a  very  short  one.  In  every 
way  he  should  do  just  what  the  occasion  calls  for  and  should 
not  attempt  to  make  a  great  oration. 

NOMINATING    SPEECHES 

Nominating  speeches,  particularly  those  in  the  great  na- 
tional conventions  in  this  country,  are  much  closer  in  spirit, 
purpose,  and  form  to  eulogies  than  to  deliberative  speeches. 
In  fact,  they  are  sometimes  classed  simply  as  eulogies,  and 
the  difference  between  them  and  other  formal  eulogies  is 
that  their  subjects  are  still  alive.  Nominating  speeches  are 
not  usually  great  eulogies.  In  fact,  they  are  not  usually 
great  speeches  of  any  sort,  and  the  reason  is  probably  be- 
cause the  situation  is  such  that  the  speech  is  not  actually 
what  it  pretends  to  be.  The  nominating  speech  in  a  politi- 
cal convention  pretends  to  be  a  deliberative  speech,  but  it 
is  not  one.  No  one  really  expects  the  delegates  to  be  influ- 
enced by  nominating  speeches,  for  the  minds  of  the  dele- 
gates are  pretty  well  made  up.  They  all  know  precisely 
how  they  are  going  to  vote  on  the  first  ballot  long  before 
any  nominating  speech  is  made.  We  believe  we  are  correct 
in  saying  that  there  is  no  case  on  record  in  which  a  nomi- 
nating speech  has  had  any  observable,  significant  effect,  of 
the  sort  the  speaker  was  ostensibly  trying  to  achieve,  upon 
the  voting  of  the  delegates  present.  The  cases  of  so-called 
stampedes  in  party  conventions  have  never  resulted  from 
nominating  speeches.  The  result  is  that  the  nominating 
speech  at  the  present  time  is  usually  rather  an  empty  form. 
Such  speeches  are  just  a  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  they  are 
usually  a  pointless  and  useless  part.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  hardly  surprising  that  there  are  in  party  con- 
ventions very  few  good  nominating  speeches.  Before  any 
speech  can  be  good,  it  has  to  be  good  for  some  particular 
purpose;  and  since  nominating  speeches  have  no  particu- 
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lar  purpose,  good  nominating  speeches  are  hard  to  find. 
When  in  any  situation  a  nominating  speech  really  per- 
forms a  useful  function  in  furthering  the  business  of  a 
meeting,  it  is  simply  a  deliberative  speech.  As  such,  of 
course,  it  has  no  especial  problems  or  processes  that  differ 
from  those  of  other  deliberative  speeches. 

INAUGURAL    SPEECHES 

Inaugural  speeches  are  essentially  commemorative.  In 
fact,  they  might  well  be  classed  as  simply  a  special  type  of 
dedicatory  speeches.  The  inaugural  speech  is,  in  a  sense, 
the  dedication  of  the  new  administration.  It  is  an  appro- 
priate occasion  for  a  statement  of  great  principles  and  high 
purposes.  The  inaugural  speech  is  not  usually  a  campaign 
speech,  or  a  legislative  speech.  It  aims  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion, to  say  the  appropriate  word,  to  strike  the  right  key- 
note, to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  the  tasks  that  are  ahead,  to 
allay  suspicion,  to  disarm  opposition.  Inaugural  speeches 
may  be  delivered,  of  course,  at  the  inauguration  of  any 
type  of  official.  Probably  the  most  prominent  inaugural 
speeches  are  those  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  taking  office.  Next  to  those  would  probably 
come  the  inaugural  speeches  delivered  by  the  presidents  of 
colleges  and  universities.  If  a  speaker  at  an  inaugural  cele- 
bration should  choose  to  deliver  a  real  argument  in  favor 
of  some  program  or  measure,  his  speech  would  be  a  cam- 
paign speech,  and  should  be  so  prepared. 

DEDICATION    SPEECHES 

Dedications  are  commemorative  speeches  delivered  at 
dedicatory  ceremonies,  such  as  the  opening  of  new  build- 
ings, the  unveiling  of  monuments,  the  laying  of  corner 
stones,  and  similar  occasions.  These  are  occasions  at  which 
sentiment  and  emotion  are  properly  in  the  air.  Here,  as 
in  the  eulogies,  the  end  is  usually  impressiveness,  rather 
than  belief  or  action.    As  there  are  many  sorts  of  dedicatory 
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exercises,  so  there  are  many  sorts  of  dedication  speeches, 
ranging  from  such  a  long  and  formal  oration  as  Webster's 
"  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration  "  2  to  such  a  brief  and  infor- 
mal speech  as  Harrington's  "  Unveiling  of  a  Memorial."3 

ANNIVERSARY    SPEECHES 

Anniversary  speeches  are  much  like  dedication  speeches, 
but  they,  in  a  sense,  look  backward  rather  than  forward. 
They  are  delivered  on  birthdays  or  other  anniversaries  of 
men  or  institutions.  Here,  as  in  all  other  commemorative 
types,  the  speaker  must  consider  himself  something  of  a 
spokesman  for  those  to  whom  the  occasion  belongs.  He 
must  avoid  all  business,  professional,  partisan,  and  personal 
ends,  and  must  serve  the  particular  occasion  in  a  way  wholly 
in  keeping  with  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  subject 
being  celebrated.  The  speakers  of  the  great  anniversary 
occasions,  particularly  the  anniversaries  of  great  institu- 
tions which  are  looking  forward  to  many  other  great  anni- 
versaries, are,  in  a  sense,  speaking  not  simply  to  the  men 
of  the  present  day,  but  to  all  men  of  the  future  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  institution.  Such  speeches  as  those 
given  at  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  a  college  will  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  college 
and  will  probably  be  read  and  reread  on  all  of  the  great 
anniversaries.  The  speaker  on  such  an  occasion  is  speaking 
for  all  of  the  past  and  speaking  to  all  of  the  future.  Some- 
thing in  keeping  with  this  conception,  which  is  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  discussion  of  the  personal  and  factional 
problems  of  the  immediate  present,  should  govern  the 
great  anniversary  speeches. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  300-word  speech  of  personal  tribute  on  one  of 
the  following,  to  be  read  aloud  in  class  for  class  discussion: 
(a)    Some  well-known  resident  of  your  community,  who 
has  recently  died 

2  J.  M.  O'Neill's  Models  of  Speech  Composition,  p.  492. 

3  J.  M.  O'Neill's  Modern  Short  Speeches,  p.  117. 
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(b)  The  first  president  of  your  college,  at  a  celebration  of 

his  birthday  anniversary 

(c)  The  best  athlete  in  the  history  of  the  college,  at  an 

athletic  celebration 

(d)  The  dramatic  coach,  at  a  dinner  after  a  school  play 

(e)  The  leading  political  figure  in  your  community,  at  a 

dinner  in  his  honor. 

2.  Write  out  and  memorize  for  speaking  in  class  a  single 
paragraph  of  not  less  than  100  words  on  one  of  the  following. 
Choose  ah  occasion  on  which  a  brief  tribute  would  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Charles  W.  Eliot  Wright  Brothers 

Clara  Barton  Edward  Bok 

William  Marconi  Alexander  Graham  Bell 

Mary  Lyon  James  J.  Hill 

Mark  Twain  Andrew  Carnegie 

Thomas  A.  Edison  Henry  George 

Lee  DeForest  P.  T.  Barnum 

George  W.  Goethals  Samuel  Gompers 

Note:  Let  the  class  prepare  similar  lists  for  this  exercise  on: 

(a)  Living  authors 

(b)  American  statesmen 

(c)  Present-day  American  political  leaders 

(d)  American  inventors. 

3.  Prepare  a  500-word  speech  to  be  read  to  the  class,  ap- 
propriate to  a  birthday  celebration  of  one  of  the  following. 
Emphasize  one  or  two  traits  or  qualities  that  should  be  of  in- 
terest or  significance  to  your  audience  and  which  you  strongly 
admire. 

Washington     Webster  Wilson  Grant 

Lincoln  Lee  Custer  Stonewall   Jackson 

Jefferson  Sheridan  Roosevelt  Daniel  Boone 

4.  Bring  to  class  one  of  the  following.  Be  prepared  to  read 
it  aloud  and  then  tell  the  class  in  what  respects  you  think  it 
very  good,  and  in  what  respects  you  think  it  might  be  im- 
proved. 

(a)  A  speech  of  personal  tribute  from  some  collection  of 

public  speeches 

(b)  A  speech  of  personal  tribute  printed  in  a  newspaper 

account  of  some  public  meeting. 

5.  Prepare  in  outline  form  to  fit  a  specific  situation,  which 
is  carefully  explained  in  a  prefatory  note,  a  speech  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  dedication  of  one  of  the  following: 
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(a)  A  public  library  in  your  home  town 

(b)  A  new  building  on  your  college  campus 

(c)  A  church 

(d)  A  hospital 

(e)  A  monument  of  some  hero  of  the  World  War. 

6.  Deliver  in  class  a  ten-minute  speech  based  on  the  work 
done  for  Exercise  5. 

7.  Repeat  Exercise  4  for  an  anniversary  speech  on  one  of  the 
following  occasions: 

(a)  Memorial  Day 

(b)  Fourth  of  July 

(c)  Lincoln's  Birthday 

(d)  Washington's  Birthday 

(e)  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  your  college 

(/)     Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  your  home  town. 

8.  Repeat  Exercise  6  on  the  work  prepared  for  Exercise  7. 
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Abstract  thinking,  214 
Abstractions,  466 

Acceptance  speeches,  function,  ma- 
terial, 479 
Accidental  social  control,  origin  of 

speech,  21 
Acquired   and   native   responses    in 

speech,  31 
Acquisitive  behavior,  277 
Acting,  and  reading,  336 
included  in  speech,  10 
Action,  and  belief,  269 
and  emotion,  219 
in  speech,  219 

uniformity  of,  in  crowds,  286 
visible,  49 

animation  in,  52 
coordination  in,  53 
definition  of,  50 
importance  of,  50 
place  in  development,  50 
principles  of  effectiveness,  51 
relation  to  thinking,  50 
relation  to  vocalization,  50 
see  also  movement  and  gesture 
training  in,  63 
vigor  in,  53 
Actionless  speaking,  219 
Actions,  voluntary,  275 
Activity  in  reading,  333 
Actuate,  purpose  to,  401 
Alice  Adams,  58 
Adam's  apple,  76,  84 
Adequate  stimulus,  definition,  26 

for  winking,  30 
Adjustment  or  repairs,  374 
Adrenalin,  217 
Adrenals,  217 
Adrenin,  217 

Adult  reversions  to  tone  code,  41 
Affect,  transfer  of,  266 
Affections,  279 
Affirmative  case,  372 
propositions,  367 
After-dinner  speeches,  496 
characteristics,  497 
definition  and  function,  496 


good-humored,  497 

interesting,  497 

more    than    a    string    of    funny 
stories,  498 

short,  497 

spontaneous,  497 
A  Horse!  a  horse!,  134 
Aim,  specific,  of  speeches,  404 
Air-blade,  definition  of,  186 
Air  passages,  74 
Allport,   F.    H.,   quoted,   5,    16,   39, 

43,  62,  272,  285,  287,  292 
Alphabet,  phonetic,  180,  182 
Alveolar,  181 
Ambiguity,  490 
American    Journal    of    Psychology, 

.32 
American   major  speech  areas,   176 
Amplitude,  125 

Analogy  and  interestingness,  260 
Analysis,  491 

of  personality,  281 

of.  propositions,  369 
Ancient     rhetoric,     divisions     of    a 

speech  in,  420 
Animals,     examples     of     primitive 
speech  among,  23 

speech  in,  20 
Animation,  52 
Anniversary  speeches,  510 
Antagonistic     and     interestingness, 

258 
Antrum,  95 

Appreciation,  aesthetic,  280 
Argument,  410,  435 
Argumentative  discussion,  354 
Aristotle,  420,  436 
Arms  and  hands  in  gesture,  59 
Arnold,  F.  A.,  quoted,  318 
Articulate  language,  stage  of,  42 
Articulation,  random,  42 
Articulators,  96 
Artificial  larynx,  92 
Arytenoid  cartilage,  85 
Ascendant   and   submissive  person- 
ality types,  295 
Aspirate  quality,  109 
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Assent,  268 

Association,  29 

At  His  Brother's  Grave,  117 

Attention,  248  ff. 

audience  experience,  261 

autonomic  drive,  253 

definition  of,  249 

favorable,  264 

getting  and  holding,  249 

good  speech,  11 

Greek  orator's  story,  250 

habits,  251 

intense  sounds,  254 

moving  objects,  255 

orientation  in,  248 

suggestion,  289 

variety,  255 

values,  1 1 

fundamental,  253 
Attitude,  in  perception,  244 

toward  opponents  in  debate,  378 
Attitudes,  building  of,  289 

release  of,  through  suggestion,  290 

toward  life,  speaker's,  233 
Audibility,  314 

importance  of,  11 
Audible  symbols,  7 
Audience,  at  debates,  377 

making  speeches  fit,  503 

polarizing  of,  286 

public    committal    in    campaign 

purpose  need  not  please,  395 

speeches,  502 

terms  of  experience,  453 

vote  in  debate,  385 
Audition,  99 

Australia,  dialects  of,  173 
Autacoids,  216 
Author,  the,  338 
Authority,  408 
Autonomic  drive  and  attention,  253 

needs,  265 

Babbitt,  240 

Bain,  4 

Bainbridge  and  Menzies  quoted,  50 

Baker  and  Huntington,  462 

Barry,  Philip,  206 

Bassett,  L.  E.,  quoted,  340 

Bear,  dancing,  30 

Bearing  and  posture,  53 

principles  of  effectiveness,  54 
Beauty  of  dialects,  178 

of  utterance,  179 


Beginnings  of  purpose  in  speech,  21 
Belief,  and  action,  269 

and  emotional  reinforcement,  269 

nature  of,  268 

response  tendencies  in,  268 
Beliefs,  influence  of  social  group,  233 
Believing,  232 

Bellows,  H.   A.,  quoted,   316 
Beveridge  quoted,  297 
Billings,  Josh,  quoted,  302 
Biologically  serviceable  movements, 

39 

Blood  transfusion,  218 

Bone,  hyoid,  87 

Boot  and  Saddle,  154 

Boots,  147 

Bow-wow  theory,  15 

Breathing,  74 

in  vocalization,  81 

Brevity,  458 

Brief  propositions,  367 

Briefs  and  outlines,  444 

British  speech,   phonetic  transcrip- 
tion of,  206 

Bronchial  tubes,  76-77 

Bronchioles,   76-77 

Broun,  Heywood,  467 

Browning,  Robert,  70,  153,  154 

Bryan,  W.  J.,  quoted,  272 

Bryant,  Wm.  C,  150,  162 

Bunker  Hill  Oration,  135 

Burden  of  proof,  369 

Burke,  Edmund,  129 

Byron,  Lord,  122,  129,  163 

Caldwell,  O.  H.,  quoted,  319 
Cambridge-Albion  Debate,  144 
Campaign  speeches,  500 

definition,  500 

fitting  the  audience,  503 

objective,  501 

public  committal  by  audience,  502 
Cannon,  W.  B.,  work  cited,  217 
Capacity,      for      conditioning      re- 
sponses, 28 

for  fixation  of  responses,  27 

for  stimulation,  26 
Captain  Absolute,  107 
Card  system  for  material,  417 
Cardinal  vowel  diagram,  184 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  136  ' 
Cartilage,  arytenoids,  85 

cricoid,  82 

thyroid,  84 
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Cartilages,  of  larynx,  82 

minor,  85 
Cash  value  of  beliefs,  269 
Cassius  to  Brutus,  124 
Castilian  dialect,  174 
Cat,  emotional   excitement   in,  218 
Causal  relations,  492 
Centering,  340 
Central  idea,  340 
Chambered  Nautilus,   The,   120 
Chaplin,  292 
Charts,  492 

in  debate,  382 
Chest  resonance,  95 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  quoted,  346 
Chronological  outline,  447 
Cicero,  420,  421,  448 
Circular  responses,  42 

absent  in  radio  speaking,  317 
Clapp,  John  M.,  53,  57 
Classroom  discussion,  354 
Clear  propositions,  366 
Climax  and  comparison,  456 
Close  vowels,  185 
Clues,  reduction  of  gesture  to,  40 
Coherence,  431 
Coleridge,  167 

Commemorative  speeches,  505 
Common  bond,  428 
Common  faults  of  introduction,  423 
Comparison,  428,  491 

and  climax,  456 
Compensation,  222 
Complete  propositions,  366 
Compound  stress,  134 
Conceit,  223 
Conclusion,  form  of,  437 

function  of,  436 

specific  suggestions,  437 
Concord  Hymn,  135 
Concrete  and  interestingness,   259 
Concreteness,  465 
Conditioned  reflex,  28 
Conditioned  response,  in  sympathy, 
225 

in  suggestion,  288 
Conditioning,  of  emotions,  266 

of  fear,  266 

and  perception,  244,  246 

of  rage,  266 

between   receptors   and   effectors, 

29 
responses,  capacity  for,  28 
later  social,  44 


Conduct  of  debaters,  375 
Confidence,  222,  224,  225 
Confirmation,  400 
Conformity,  social,  271 
Connection,  432 
Connotation,  342 
Conscience,  287 
Consistency,  233 
Consonants,  185 

compared  with  vowels,   185 

pure,  186 
Consummatory  responses,   274,  289 
Content,  emotional,  337 

intellectual,  337 

of  radio  speech,  323 
Controlled  and  localized  activity,  227 
Conversation,  299  ff. 

art  of,  303 

fluency  in,  303 

good  qualities  of,  302 

included  in  speech,  10 

public  speaking,  309 
Conversational  mode,  the,  308 
Conversations,  social,  300 
Convictions,  232 

of  debaters,  365 
Convince,  purpose  to,  399 
Coolidge,  34 

Cooper  Union  Address,  258 
Coordination   in   visible   action,  53 
Corax,  420 

Corniculate  cartilages,  85 
Corresponding,  414 
Corson,  H.,  quoted,  329,  330 
Cosmopolitan   speech,   175 
Counter  propositions,  374 
Courtesy  speeches,  473 

acceptance,  479 

farewell,  477 

introduction,  474 

presentation,  478 

response,  480 

welcome,  476 
Crico-arytenoid  muscles,  lateral,  88 

posterior,  89 
Cricoid  cartilage,  82 
Crico-thyroid  muscles,  88 
Critic  of  debate,  377 
Critic's  vote,  384,  388 
Criticism,  of  debating,  364,  383 

blank,  389,  391 
Crowd,  individual  affected  by,  285 

morals,  287 

psychological,  284 
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Crowds,  social  facilitation  in,  285 

suggestibility  in,  285 
Cuneiform  cartilages,  85 
Curtis,  Benjamin  R.,  491 
Curtis,  G.  W.,  quoted,  314 

Daffodils,  The,  154 

Darwin,  18,  36 

Dashiell,  J.  F.,  4,  28,  96,  238,  249, 

282 
Daudet,  4 

Deafness,  relation  to  speech  devel- 
opment, 43  - 
Debatable  propositions,  368 
Debate,  audiences,  377 

Cambridge- Albion,  144 

conduct  in,  375 

conventions  of,  375 

critic  of,  377 

discussion,  352 

judge  of,  377 

notes  in,  381 

outlines  in,  381 

presiding  officer  in,  376 

propositions  for,  366 

rebuttal  in,  380 

salutation  in,  376 

types  of  votes  on,  383 

use  of  charts,  382 
Debates,  contest,  361 

real  life,  360 
Debating,  359  ff. 

benefits  of,  362 

convictions  in,  365 

criticism  of,  383 

function  of,  360 

judging  of,  383 

practice  in,  364 

principles  of,  363 

sound  criticism  of,  364 
Declarative  propositions,  366 
Dedication  speeches,  509 
Defense  of  present,  373 
Definition,  means  of,  488 
de  Laguna,   G.    A.,   quoted,   3,    23, 

37,  248,  268,  299 
Delayed  reaction,  274 
Delivery,  see  Action,  visible 
Delusions,  245 
Dental,  181 

Descriptive  gestures,  62 
Development  of  speech,  25 

factors  in,  25 

stages  in,  37 


Diagram  of  cardinal  vowels,  184 
Dialect,  definition  of,  173 

Castilian,   174 

Eastern,   176 

general  American,  177 

South-of-England,  174,  178 

Southern,  177 
Dialects,  173 

beauty  of,  178 

English,  173 

French,  174 

German,  174 

idiom  in,  173 

intonation  in,  173 

major  American,  176 

minor  American,  189 

Norwegian,  174 

placement  in,  173 

rhythm  in,  173 
Diaphragm,  80 
Diction,  stage,  177,  201 
Dictionaries,  inadequacies  of,  179 
Dictonary,  Standard,  171 
Dictionary,  Walker's,  171 
Differentiation    in    emotional    be- 
havior, 226 
Difficulties,  speech  as  a  solution  of, 

22 
Ding-dong  theory,  15 
Diphthongs,  185 
Directness  in  speaking,  312 
Discussion,  352  ff.,  429 

classroom,  354 

and  debate,  352 

definition  of,  352 

exposition,  354 

freedom  in,  353 

function,  429 

special  considerations,  429 
Dissent,  268 
Divisions,  419 

in  ancient  rhetoric,  420 
Doubt,  268 
Drawl,  southern,  196 
Drennan,  M.  R.,  quoted,  88,  90 
Drive,  275 
Duration,  143 

Ear- vocal  reflex,  42,  43 
Eastern  American  Speech,  errors  to 
be  corrected  in,  199 

sound  system  of,  197 
Eastern  dialect,  176 

phonetic  transcription  of,  206 
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Economy,  457 

Education  and  the  emotions,  219 

Effectors,  26 

Effusive  force,  128 

Emerson,  135,  281 

Emotion,  definition  of,  215 

and  action,  219 

and  education,  219 

endocrine  glands  in,  216 

intellectualized,  227 
Emotional      behavior,     differentia- 
tion in,  226 

harmful  to  speaker,  220 

helpful  to  speaker,  224 

importance  of  in  speech,  219 

nature  of,  214 
Emotional  content,  337 
Emotional  excitement,  in  cats,  218 

in  football  players,  218 
Emotional     and     intellectual     be- 
havior, 213  ff.,  214 
Emotional     and     intellectual     dis- 
tinguished, 227 
Emotional  reinforcement,  274 

in  belief,  269 
Emotional  response,  transfer  of,  266 
Emotional   responses,    somatic    and 

visceral  changes  in,  216 
Emotional   sensitivity   and   control, 

100 
Emotional  singing  theory,  18 
Emotional  states,  definition  of,  218 

primary,  265 
Emotional    tendencies,    fundamen- 
tal, 265 
Emotionless  speaking,  219 
Emotions,  conditioning  of,  266 

the  three  primary,  33 
Empathy,  239 

Langfeld  on,  239 
Emphasis,  433 

of  form,  433 

of  material,  434 
Emphatic  gestures,  63 

pauses,  146 
Empiricism,  13 

Emporia  Gazette,  quoted,  348 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  13,  16 
Endocrine  glands,  216 
Ends,  five  general,  398 
Energetic  force,  132 
English,  dialects  of,  173 

"  standard,"  173 
English  sounds,  how  made,   181 


Entertain,  purpose  to,  403 
Enunciation  in  radio  speaking,  322 
Ephraimites,  171 
Epiglottis,  84,  85 
Errors  in  posture,  53 
Errors   to   be  corrected   in  Eastern 
American  speech,  199 

general  American  speech,  190 

Southern  American  speech,  194 
Esau  Wood,  345 

Essay  on  Milton    (Excerpt)  ,  167 
Ethmoid  sinus    (cells)  ,  95 
Eulogies,  chronological,  506 

topical,  507 
Euphony,  456 
Evidence,  435 

Ewbank,  H.  L.,  quoted,  144 
Examples,  410,  491 

of  speech  among  criminals,  23 
Excuses  and  apologies,  424 
Experience,  definition  of,  245 

audience  and  attention,  261 

mind,  229 

principle  of  reference  to,  462 

total  of,  230 
Expiration,  79 
Explanation,  400,  434 
Explosive  force,  130 
Exposition,  354 

concrete  helps,  492 

methods,  488 

purpose,  485 
Expository  speeches,  485 
Expulsive  force,   129 
Extemporaneous    speaking    in    de- 
bate, 378 
Extensor  muscle,  54 
Extroverted    and    introverted    per- 

.   sonality  types,  294 
Eyes,  in  gesture,  61 

Face  and  head,  in  gesture,  60 
Facilitation,  social,  285 
Fact,  questions  of,  387 
Factors,    in     the     development     of 
speech,  25 

of  interestingness,  253,  256 

of  voice  control,  99 
Fair    day's    wages    for    fair    day's 

work!,   136 
False  assumptions,  424 
False  leads,  427 
False  vocal  folds,  86 
Familiar  and  interestingness,  259 
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Familiar  words,  467 
Familiarity,  feeling  of,  231 
Farewell  speeches,  form,  478 

function,  477 

material,  478 

occasion,  478 
Faults  of  introductions,  423 
Fear,  265 

conditioning  of,  266 

original  stimulus  for,  266 

primary  emotion,  33 

stimuli,  responses  to,  33 
Feeling  of  inferiority,  221 
Finley,  John,  quoted,  299 
Fixation  of  circular  responses,  42 

capacity  for  responses,  27 
Flexor  muscle,  54 
Fluency  in  conversation,  303 
Force,  125,  145 

degrees  of,  130 

forms  of,  128 

physics  of,  125 

physiology  of,  127 
Form,  emphasis  of,  433 
Frank,  G.,  quoted,  229 
Free  Speech,  348 
French  Academy,  174 
French  dialects,  174 
Frequency,  125 
Freud  on  humor,  293 
Fricatives,  187 

voiced,  186 
Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen,  134 
Frontal  sinus,  95 
Function,  of  the  discussion,  429 
Funny  stories,  ill-advised,  425 

Gardiner,  J.  H.,  quoted,  466 
Garner,  R.  L.,  24 
General  American  dialect,  177 
General  American  speech,  errors  to 
be  corrected  in,   190 

phonetic  transcription  of,  204 

sound  system  of,  189 
General  ends,  five,  398 
General  illustration,  411 
Generalization,  466 
German  dialects,  174 
Gesture,  57 

agents  of,  59 

beginnings  of,  39 

eyes,  61 

gracefulness,  58 

head  and  face,  60 


integration,  58 

kinds  of,  62 

principles  of  effectiveness,  57 

reduction  to  clues,  40 

reserve,  59 

stage  in  speech  development,  39 

theory  of  speech  origin,  16 

timing,  59 
Gestures,  descriptive,  62 

emphatic,  63 

suggestive,  62 
Ghost  to  Hamlet,  The,  122 
Gileadites,  170 
Gilkey,  Dr.  Chas.  A.,  164 
Glands,  as  effectors,  26 

and  personality,  217,  218,  282 
Glottis,  figures,  86,  87 
Goethe,  299 
Goiter,  217 

Good  Samaritan  in  College,  A,  164 
Good  types  of  introductions,  427 
Gordon  and  Lyman,  147 
Gracefulness  in  gesture,  58 
Grammatical  pauses,  146 
Grattan,  Henry,  142 
Gray,  figures,  86,  92 
Great  Convention  Story,  A,  346 
Greek  philosophers,  13 
Gresley,  62 

Guttman,  Oskov,  figure,  75 
Guttural  quality,  110 

Habit  in  perception,  243 
Habits,  28 

and  attention,  251 
Halleck,  Fitz-Greene,  130 
Hamlet,  294 

Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players,  68 
Handling  material,  416 
Hands  and  arms  in  gesture,  59 
Hard  palate,  98 
Harrington,  510 
Head  and  face  in  gesture,  60 
Headlines,  427 
Hearing,  99 
Hegel,  4 
Henley,  116 

Higgins,  quoted,  251,  271 
Hill,  A.  S.,  quoted,  458,  466 
Hollingsworth,  quoted,  264 
Holmes,  F.  L.  D.,  96 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  121 
Hormones,  216 
Horses,  Elberfeld,  283 
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Humboldt,  W.  V.,  13 
Hume,  F.  Charles,  152 
Humor,  285 

in  motivation,  291 

theories  of,  291 
Huxley,  9 
Hyoid  bone,  87 

Hyperkinetic  and  hypokinetic  per- 
sonality types,  294 
Hypnosis,  246 

Idiom,  173 

Ill-advised  funny  stories,  425 

Illusion  of  universality,  288 

Illusions,  245 

Illustration,  435 

general,  411 
Illustrations,  468 
Images,  231 

Imagining,  creative,  231 
Imitation,  in  the  learning  of  speech, 

43 
theory,  15 
Impelling  motives,  276 
Impersonation    and    interpretation, 

335 

Impress,  purpose  to,  402 

Improvement  of  speech,   phonetics 
in,  189 

Impulse,  nerve,  26 

Inadequacy,  feelings  of,  222 

Inaugural  speeches,  509 

Industry  Criticizes  Education,  349 

Inference,  410 

Inferiority,  feeling  of,  221 

Ingersoll,  R.  G.,  119,  232 

Initial  stress,  133 

Inner  speech  in  reading,  332 

Innocents  Abroad,  204 

Inspiration,  79 

Instance,  specific,  411 

Instinct,  definition  of,  214 

Instruct,  purpose  to,  398 

Integration,  in  gesture,  58 
of  responses,  264 

Intellectual    behavior,     nature    of, 
227 

Intellectual  content,  337 

Intellectual   and   emotional   distin- 
guished, 227 

Intellectual  and  emotional  person- 
ality types,  294 

Intellectualized  emotion,  227 

Intellectualizing  behavior,  228 


Intelligence  and  thyroid,  218 

Intelligibility,  instant,  320 

Intensity,  125 

Inter-arytenoid  muscles,  90 

Intercostal  muscles,  79 

Interest  Dead-line,  252 

Interest     getting,     techniques     for, 

253 
Interestingness,  and  analogy,  260 

and  the  antagonistic,  258 

and  the  concrete,  259 

factors  of,  253,  256 

and  the  familiar,  259 

and  the  novel,  259 

in  radio  speaking,  322 

and  the  similar,  259 

and  the  specific,  260 

and  the  uncertain,  258  x 

and  the  vital,  257 
Interjection  theory,  14 
Interjections,  41 
Intermittent  stress,  134 
International     phonetic     alphabet, 

180,  182 
International  Phonetic  Association, 

180 
Interpretation    and    impersonation, 

335 
Interpretive  reading,  325  ff.,  334 

foundations  of,  330 

objectives  in,  334 
Interstimulation  absent  from  radio 

audience,  317 
Interview,  preparation  for,  304 
Interviews,  formal,  304 
Intonation,  173 
Introduction,  the,  420 

common  faults  of,  423 

good  types,  427 

length,  422 

purpose  of,  421 
Introduction  speeches,  function,  474 

material,  474 

rules,  474 
I  nv  ictus,  116 
Iodized  protein,  217 
Irving,  quoted,  340 
Issues,  in  debate,  370 

stock,  371 

Jacks,  L.  P.,  quoted,  270,  276 
Jacque's  Seven  Ages  of  Man,  168 
James,  Wm,  quoted,  37,  264,  269 
James-Lange  theory,  215 
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Jesperson,  Otto,  14,  18,  20 
Johnson,  G.,  quoted,  336 
Judd,  C.  H.,  15,  36,  39 
Judge  of  debate,  377 
Judging  debates,  383 
Juryman's  vote,  384,  387 

Kaiser,  I.  R.,  254 

Kant,  292 

Keats,  117,  119 

Keller,  Helen,  34 

Kerfoot,  245,  247,  331,  332,  333 

Key  words,  181 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  147 

Kluge,  Hans,  283 

Knee-jerk  reflex,  29 

Knowledge  and  talk,  306 

Lambert,  R.  S.,  quoted,  321 
Lamont,  Hammond,  quoted,  463 
Langfeld,  quoted,  239 
Language,  code,  242 

desirable  qualities  in  speech,  456 

simplicity  of,  320 

specific,  463 

in  speech,  327,  452 

differs  from  language  in  writ- 
ing, 452 
has  help  of  voice  and  action, 

454 
has  possibilities  of  change,  455 
lacks  help  of  mechanics  of  writ- 
ing and  printing,  455 
must   be   instantly   intelligible, 

453 
special  services  for  use  of,  468 

spoken,  8 

stage  of  articulate,  42 

in  suggestion,  288 
Lanier,  Sidney,  205 
Larynx,  76 

artificial,  92 

figure,  86 

muscles  of,  88 

original  function  of,  82 
Lateral  1,  186 
Lavoisier,  236 
Leads,  false,  427 «■ 
Learning,  limitation  in,  43 

speech  dependent  on,  34 
Learning  process  and  speech,  25  ff. 
Legislator's  vote,  383 
Leibniz,  3,  4 
Length  of  introduction,  422 


Lesson,  A,  165 
Lewis,  Sinclair,  quoted,  240 
Liddell,  M.  H.,  quoted,  345 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  260,  327,  338 

Cooper  Union  Address,  258 

use  of  humor,  293 
Lip-laziness,  192 
Lipps,  292 
Lips,  97 

List,  simple,  446 
Listening,  301 

Little  Books  on  Broadcasting,  318 
Lloyd,  Harold,  292 
Logic  and  reasoning,  273 
Logical  outlines,  448 
London  Atlas,  164 
Longfellow,  115,  122 
Love,  native  responses,  33 

primary  emotion,  33 

sex,  265 
Lowell,  Amy,  336 
Lowell,  J.  R.,  162,  235,  339 
Lung  capacity,  127 
Lungs,  77 
Lyman,  333 

Mabie,  Hamilton  Wright,  313 
Macaulay,  168 
Macbeth,  quoted,  221 
McDougall,  quoted,  290 
Madvig,  13 
Maeterlinck,  283 
Magnetism,  281 
Manchester  Guardian,  71 
Marching  Along,  153 
Marco  Bozarris,  130 
Mark  Twain,  204 
Marmion  and  Douglas,  67 
Marsland,  figure,  78 
Marty,  13 
Material,  card  system  for,  417 

emphasis  of,  434 

handling,  416 

speech,  407 

types,  407 
Materials  of  speech  as  by-products 
of    the    struggle    for   adjust- 
ment, 21 
Matthews,  Brander,  34 
Maxillary  sinus,  95 
Meaning,  238 
Mechanics  of  speech,  49 
Mechanism  of  voice,  73 
Median  stress,  133 
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Memorized  debate  speeches,  379 

Memory,  230 

Men  are  Four,  346 

Mental  life,  richness  of,  228 

Mental  processes,  definition  of,  213 

and  speech,  3 
Merry,  G.  N.,  95 
Mill,  4 

Miller,  D.  C,  98,  106,  125 
Milton,  from  Essay  on,  167 
Milwaukee  Journal  quoted,  349 
Mind  and  experience,  229 
Mind-readers,  284 
Mispronunciation,  ignorant,  171 
Models,  492 
Moderate  force,  132 
Monopitch,  160 
Monotone,  160 
Monotony,  256 
Morals  of  crowds,  287 
Mouth,  94 

and  nose,  74 
Movement,  attention  value  of,  255 

bodily,  55 

common  errors  in,  56 

function  of,  55 

principles  of  effectiveness  in,   56 

rate,  146 
Motives,  speaker's  selection  of,  281 
Motivation,  262  ff.,  400 

humor  irf,  291 

objectivity  in,  296 

place  of,  in  speech,  263 
Muller,  Max,  9,  13 
Muscle-readers,  284 
Muscle  tensions,  language  of,  283 

and  personality,  282 

in  stage  fright,  220 
Muscles,  of  breathing,  79 

crico-thyroid,  88 

elevators  of  ribs,  79 

extrinsic,  of  the  larynx,  90 

extensor,  54 

flexor,  54 

and  glands,  26 

inter-arytenoid,  90 

intercostals,  79 

intrinsic,  of  the  larynx,  88 

lateral  crico-arytenoid,  88 

posterior   crico-arytenoid,   89 

scaleni,  79 

sterno-thyroid,  90 

thyro-arytenoid,  88 

thyro-hyoid,  90 


tongue,  pharynx,  etc.,  figure,  89 

vocalis,  88 
Muscular  skill,  100 

tone,  51 
My  Last  Duchess,  69 

Nares,  74 

Nasal  cavities,  95 

quality,  111 
Nasality,  190,  200 

and  high  pitch,  197 
Nasals,  the,  186 
Native   and   acquired   responses   in 

speech,  31 
Native  responses,  at  birth,  31 
Nativism,   13 
Naturalness,  54 
Nature  of  speech,  1 
Negative  case,  373 
Negativism,  221 
Negus,  23,  82,  90,  126 
Nerve,  impulse,  26 

phrenic,  81 
Nervous  system,  26 
Neurograms,  227 
New  Occasions  Teach  Neiu  Duties, 

162 
New  York  World,  quoted,  306 
Newcomer,  A.  G.,  quoted,  465 
Newman,  Cardinal,  quoted,  461 
Nock,  Albert  J.,  305 
Noise,  104 

Nominating  speeches,  508 
Nonsocial  behavior,  221 
Normal  quality,  113 
Norwegian  dialects,  174 
Nose  and  mouth,  74 
Notes  in  debate,  381 
Novel  and  interestingness,  259 

Objectivity  in  motivation,  296 

Observation,  principles  of,  229 

Observing,  229,  412 

Ocean,  The,  121 

Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  116 

CEdipus,  131 

O'Neill,  J.   M.,  470,  473,  485,   491, 

496,  500,  505,  510 
O'Neill,  and  McBurney,  400 
O'Neill,  Laycock,  and  Scales,  456 
O'Neill,  J.  M.,  and  Riley,  F.  K.,  473, 

495-  500,  505 
Onomatopoeia  theory,  15 
On  Robert  Burns,  151 
Open-mindedness,  233 
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Open  vowels,  185 
Opinions,  408 
Opponents  in  debate,  378 
Oral  quality,  113 
Oral  reading,  10 
Organs  of  articulation,  96 
Orientation   in  attention,  248 
Origin  of  speech,   13 
Orotund  quality,   114 
Outlines,  definition,  442 

briefs,  444 

debate,  381 

functions,  442 

symbols  in,  445 

types  of,  446 
Over-compensation,  222 
Overlaid  function,  speech  as,  35 
Overstreet,  quoted,  252,  264 

Paget,  Richard,  4,  17,  18,  23,  36,  96 
Palate,  hard,  98 

soft,  85,  98 
Palmer,  G.  H.,  quoted,  11,  299 
Pancreas,  217 
Pantomime  copying,  343 
Pantomimic  behavior  in  adults,  42 
Parables,  260 
Paraphrasing,  343 
Parathyroid,  217 
Parliamentary    motions,  chart,  356 

rules,  353,  355 
Partition,  432 

Partitions  in  radio  speech,  323 
Passing  of  Arthur,  The,  150 
Passions,  the,  263 
Pause,  341 
Pauses,  145 

emphatic,  146 

grammatical,  146 
Pavlov,  29 

Pectoral  quality,  111 
Perception,  238  ff. 

definition  of,  246 

and  conditioning,  244,  246 

habit  in,  243 

nature  of,  238 

verbal  responses  in,  241 
Perceptual  process  in  reading,  328 
Perego,  236 
Personality,  analysis  of,  281 

and  glands,  217,  218,  282 

and  muscle  tensions,  282 

the  speaker's,  281 

types,  293 


ascendant  and  submissive,  295 
extroverted     and     introverted, 

294 
hyperkinetic   and    hypokinetic, 

294 
intellectual  and  emotional,  294 
social  and  reclusive,  295 
suggestible    and    non-suggesti- 
ble, 296 

vocalization,  284 
Personal  pronoun,  469 
Perspective,  337 
Persuasion,  290  v 

definition  of,  264 
Pharynx,  76,  94 
Phelps,  Austin,  quoted,  470 
Phillips,  A.  E.,  quoted,  256,  276,  462 
Phillips,  Wendell,  313 
Phoneme,  180 
Phonetic  alphabet,  180,  182 
Phonetic  Association,  Internat'l,  180 
Phonetic  symbols,  list  of,  172 

value  of,  181 
Phonetics,  adequacy  of,  180 

and  speech  improvement,  189 
Phrasing,  340 
Phrenic  nerve,  81 
Physicist's  view  of  sound,  102 
Physics  of  force,  125 

of  quality,  104 

of  vocal  pitch,  156 
Physiological  conditions,  33 
Physiology  of  force,  127 

vocal  pitch,  157 
Pierpont,  John,  137 
Pillsbury,  quoted,  288 
Pineal,  217 
Pitch,  156 

changes,  159 

common  faults  in,  160 

high,  192 

men  and  women,  157 

nasality,  197 

physics  of  vocal,  156 

physiology  of  vocal,  157 

range,  men  and  women,  158 
Pitt,  Wm„  165 
Pituitary,  217 
Placement  in  dialects,  173 
Pleurae,  78 
Pliny  quoted,  335 
"  Plosive,"  181 

Poetic,  genesis  of  language,  19 
Polarizing  audience,  286 
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Policy,  questions  of,  387 
"  Pooh!  Pooh!  "  theory,  14 
Post-hypnotic  suggestion,  272 
Posture,  and  bearing,  53 

principles  of  effectiveness,  54 

errors  in,  53 
Power,  278 

Precurrent  responses,  274,  289 
Preface  to  the  new  edition,  v 
Prejudices,  232 
Prelingual  vocal  symbols,  7 
Prelinguistic  vocalization,  41 
Pre-palatal,  181 
Presentation  speeches,  478 

material,  479 

occasion,  478 
Presiding  officer,  376 
Pressure  changes,  102 
Primary  emotions,  33 
Primitive  emotional  singing  theory 

of  speech  origin,  18 
Prince,  Morton,  227 
Principle    of    reference    to    experi- 
ence, 462 
Private  speaking,  299 
Profanity,  41 
Prometheus  Unbound,  3 
Pronouns,  personal,  469 
Pronunciation,  correct,  170 

exercises  in,  207-212 

regional  standards  of,  176 

two  types  of  variant,  171 
Proof,  435 

burden  of,  369 
Property,  277 
Propositions,  analysis  of,  369 

for  debate,  366 

how  to  get  good,  368 

qualities  of  good,  366 
Psychologist's  view  of  sound,  103 
Public  Address,  308  ff. 
Public  speaking,  309 

formal  and  informal,  10 

private  speaking,  310 
Puff  theory  of  voice,  105 
Punctuation,  341 
Pure  refutation,  373 
Purpose,  actuate,  401 

beginnings  of,  21 

convince,  399 

entertain,  403 

impress,  402 

instruct,  398 

not  necessary  to  please,  395 


response,  the  universal,  397 
Purposes,  speech,  393 

must  be  known  in  advance,  394 

ulterior,  396 
Purposiveness,  10 

Quain,  figure,  77,  83,  87,  90 
Quality, 

an  emotional  matter,   145 

kinds  of  voice,  108 

physics  of,  104 

physiology  and  psychology,  106 

sound  and  voice,  102 

tone,  102 
Qiiality  of  Mercy,  The,  161 
Quantity,  143,  145 
Qiiarterly    Journal    of    Speech,    95, 

96,   144 
Questions,  rhetorical,  470 
Quibbling,  490 

r,  the  linking,   196 

pronunciation  of,  175 
Radical  stress,  133 
Radio,   men's  and  women's  voices, 

319 
transmission  problems,  318 

Radio   speaking,   Ch.   XVII,    316  ff. 

absence  of  circular  response,  317 

absence  of  interstimulation,  317 

absence  of  visible  symbols,  318 

differentia  of,  316 

enunciation  in,  322 

interestingness,  322 

rate  in,  321 

simple  language,  320 

variety  in,  322 
Radio  speech,  content  of,  323 

partitions  in,  322 

summaries  in,  323 
Radio  speeches,  reading  of,  323 
Rage,  265 

conditioning  of,  266 

primary  emotion,  33 

stimuli,  33 
Random  activity  in  the  infant,  38 
Random  articulation,  42 
Random  sounds,  41 
Rate,  143 

men  and  women,  144 

radio  speaking,  321 
Rationalization,  271 
Read,  T.  B.,  140 
Reader,    responsibility    to    author, 

334 
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Reader's  experience,  331 
Reading,  415 

activity  in,  333 

and  acting,  336 

devices  in,  337 

interpretative,  330 

kinds  of,  329 

to  one's  self,  329 

to  others,  334 

perceptual  process  in,  328 

radio  speeches,  323 

type  of  speech,  326 
Reasoning,  409 

and  logic,  273 
Rebuttal,  380 
Recall,  230 
Receptors,  26 
Reciprocal  stimulation,  2 
Recollections,  230 
Reduction  of  gesture   to  clues,  40 
Reference  to  experience,  462 
Reflex,  conditioned,  28 

ear-voice,  42,  43 
Regional  speech,  improvement  and 

perfection  of,  178 
Regional  standards,  179 

of  pronunciation,  176 
Register,  159 
Reich,  Karl,  32 

Reinforcement,  emotional,  269,  274 
Repetitions,  469 
Reply  to  Corry,  140 
Reply  of  Pitt  to  Walpole,  165 
Repression,  223-224 
Reputation,  278 
Reserve  in  gesture,  59 
Resonators,  91 
Respiration,  ^79 
Respiratory  mechanism,  36 
Responding  to  stimulation,  228 
Response,  discrimination  in,  230 

tendencies  in  belief,  268 

unity  of,  265 

universal  purpose,  397 
Response  speeches,  form,  480 

function,  480 

material,  480 
Responses,  acquired  and  native  in 
speech,  31 

capacity  for  conditioning,  28 

capacity  for  fixation  of,  27 

circular,  42 

consummatory,  274 

fixation  of,  27 


integrated,  264 

native,  31 

native  love,  33 

precurrent,  274 

to  fear  stimuli,  33 

to  rage  stimuli,  33 

social  appropriateness  of,  228,  230 

socially  inacceptable,  267 

verbal,  241 
Restatement,  492 
Restressing,  187 
Rhetoric,  divisions  of  a  speech  in, 

420 
Rhetorical  principles,  431 
Rhetorical  questions,  470 
Rhythm,  147,  342 

dialects,  173 

English,  188 
Rib  elevator  muscles,  79 
Rising  in  ijj6,  138 
Rivals,  The,  107 
Robert  of  Sicily,  122 
Rugal,  181 

Rush,  James,  108,  133 
Ruskin,  quoted,  333 

Saint  Crispin's  Day,  70 
Salivary  reflex,  29 

response,  29 
Salutation  in  debate,  376 
Samples,  492 
Sapir,  Edward,  4,  14,  35 
Scaleni  muscles,  79 
Schelling,  4 
Schleiermacher,  4 
Schurz,  Carl,  411,  470 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  68 
Seashore,  C.  E.,  quoted,  100,  158 
Self-preservation,  276 
Self-reliance,  222,  224,  22% 
Sense  organs,  26 
Senses,  228 

more  than  the  five,  27 
Sentences,  short,  468 
Sentimentalism,  224 
Sentiments,  280 
Septum,  74 
Sequence,  431 
Serviceable  associated  habits  theory 

of  speech  origin,  18 
Set  in  perception,  244 
Setting,  339 

the  psychological,  243 
Sex,  265 
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Shakespeare,  69,  71,   122,    123,   124, 
134,  162,  169,  225,  329,  338 

Shelley,  3,  116 

Shift-of-opinion  ballot,   385 

Shurter,  E.  D.,  quoted,  457 

Shy  lock,  to  Antonio,  123 
reply  to  Salarino,  123 
speaks,  122 

Silent  reading,  329 

Silent  speech,  28 

Similar  and  interestingness,  259 

Simple  list  outline,  446 

Simplicity,  460 

Singer,  Dean,  quoted,  302 

Singing     theory,     primitive     emo- 
tional, 18 

Single  propositions,  367 

Singsong,  161 

Sinuses,  95 

Situation,  speech,  39 

[SKS],  final,  191 

[SKT],  final,  191 

Slide,  in  pitch,  160 

Smith,  W.  A.,  quoted,  332 

Smith  and  Guthrie,  quoted,  26,  29, 
243,  244,  275 

So    live,    that    when    thy   summons 
coynes  to  join  —,  162 

Social  adaptation,  relation  of  speech 
to,  2 
appropriateness  of  responses,  228, 

230 
aspect  of  normal  speech  situation, 

8 
behavior  theory  of  speech  origin, 

20 
conditioning  in  learning  speech, 

44 

conformity,  271 

control,  accidental,  21 

coordination,   relation   of   speech 
to,  2 

facilitation,  285 

reclusive  personality  types,  295 

relation  of  speech,  2 

stimulation,  243 
Socrates,  329 
Soft  palate,  98 

Solution  of  difficulties,  speech  as,  22 
Somatic    and    visceral    changes    in 

emotion,  216 
Song  of  the  Brook,  152 
Song  of  the  Chattahoochee,  205 
Sonority  of  vowels,  186 


Sound,  nature  of,  102 

psychologist's  view  of,  103 

quality,  102 

system,  Eastern  American  speech, 

*97 

geneial  American  speech,  189 

Southern  American  speech,    192 

stage  speech,  200 
Sounds  and  attention,  254 
Sounds,  how  made,  181 

random,  41 

substitutions,    191-192 

voiced,  181 
South-of-England    dialect,    174. 
South-of-England    diction,    178 
Southern  American  speech,  194 

phonetic   transcription   of,   205 

sound  system  of,  192 
Southern  dialect,  177 
Southern  drawl,  196 
Spalding,  D.  A.,  32 
Spanish  Academy,  174 
Speaker  and  reactor,  8 
Speaker  as  a  source  of  stimuli,  242 
Speaker's  personality,  281 

purpose  always  objective,  9 
Speaking  and  writing,  321 
Specific,  465 

aim  of  speeches,  404 

instance,  411 

interestingness,  260 

language,  463 
Speech,    acquired    and    native    re- 
sponses in,  31 

beginning  of  purpose  in,  21 

by-product    of    struggle    for    ad- 
justment, 21 

code,  5 

communication,  2 

criteria  of  good  speech,  10 

dependent  on  learning,  34 

developed   from    modification    of 
native  response,  33 

development  of,  25 

distinguishing    man    from    other 
animals,   1,  9 

divisions,  419 

divisions  in  ancient  rhetoric,  420 

examples    of    rudiments    among 
animals,  123 

expression,  2 

factors  in  the  development  of,  25 

importance  of  good,  10 

in  animals,  20 
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inclusive  term,  10 
language  in,  452 
learning  process,  25 
limitation  in  the  learning  of,  47 
means  of  social  adaption  and  con- 
trol,   1 
mental  processes,  3 
nature  and  function  of,  1 
origin  of,  13 


outline,  442 

overlaid  function,  35 

place  of  visible  action  in  the  de- 
velopment of,  50 

purpose,  393 

reciprocal  stimulation,  2 

short-cut  to  action,  23 

social  phenomenon,  2 

solution  of  difficulties,  22 

stages  in  the  development  of,  37 

thought,  46 
Speech  areas,  American  major,  176 
Speech  language,  desirable  qualities 
in,  456 

differs  from  written,  452 
Speech-making     and     architecture, 

393 
Speech  materials,  Ch.  XXII,  407 

mechanics  of,  49,  326 

situation,  social  aspect  of,  8,  39 

symbols  and  suggestion,  289 
Speeches,  after-dinner,  496 

anniversary,  510 

campaign,  500 

commemorative,  505 

courtesy,  473 

dedication,  509 

expository,  485 

fitting  the  audience,  503 

inaugural,  509 

nominative,  508 

specific  aims  of,  404 
Spellings,  English,  179 

inadequacy  of,  179 
Spencer,  Herbert,  quoted,  297,  458 
Sphenoid  sinus,  95 
Spiritualism,  270 
Stage  of  articulate  language,  42 

of  prelinguistic  vocalization,  41 

of  unsatisfaction,  37 
Stage   diction,   177 

vowel  diagram  of,  201 
Stage   fright    and   muscle    tensions, 

220 
Stage  speech,  206 


sound  system,  200 
Stages     in     the     development     of 

speech,  37 
Standard  Dictionary,  171 
Standard  English,  173 

advocates,  175 
Standards,  regional,  176 

fiat,  174 
Steffanson,  259 
Steinthal,  13 
Step,  in  pitch,   159 
Steps    in    speech    development,    37 
Stereotypes,  288 
Sternum,  79 

Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  90 
Stillness  of  the  night,  129 
Stimulation,  capacity  for,  26 

responsibility  to,  228 
Stimulation,  social,  243 
Stimuli,  incidental,  243 

from  speaker,  242 

kinds  of,  228 

response  to  fear,  33 

response  to  rage,  33 

substitution  of,  28 
Stimulus,  adequate,  26 

response  patterns,  227 
"  Stop-plosive,"  181 
Stories,  ill-advised  funny,  424 
Stress,  kinds  of,  132 
Struggle  for  adjustment,  as  related 

to  speech,  21 
[STS],  final,  191 

Stuart,  Ruth  McEnery,  quoted,  303 
Subdued  force,  132 
Sublimation,  267 
Subordination,  341 
Substitute  stimuli,  289 

internal,  231 
Substitution  of  stimuli,   28 
Substitutions  of  sounds,  191 
Suggestible  and  non-suggestible  per- 
sonality types,  296 
Suggestibility  in  crowds,  285 

factors  of,  288 
Suggestion  and  attention,  289 

building  of  attitudes,  289 

conditioned  response,  288 

definition  of,  290 

language  in,  288 

post-hypnotic,  272 

release  of  attitudes,  290 

speech  symbols,  289 
Suggestive  gestures,  62 
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Summaries  in-  radio  speech,  323 
Summary,  432 

Support,  principal  forms,  434 
Symbols,  238 

audible,  7 

origin  of  visible,  39 

prelingual  vocal,  7 

use  in  outline,  445 

visible,  7 
Sympathy,  225,  226,  283 

mechanism  of,  226 
Syrinx  of  the  bird,  36 


\ 


I 


Tact,  283 

and  sympathy,  226 

and  talent,  163 
Taft,  Henry  W.,  299,  301,  312 
Talk  and  knowledge,  306 
Talking,  413 
Talking  to  one's  self,  3,  9 

implicit  speech  as,  28 
Tarkington,.  Booth,  58 
Tassin,  quoted,  330,  335 
Tastes,  280 

Teacher  in  beginning  course,   vi 
Teeth,  97 

primary  function  of,  36 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  151,  152,  242 
Tensions  and  pretensions,  225 
Terhune,  A.  P.,  279 
Text,  428 
They  never  jail,  162 
Thinking,  as  "  talking  to  ourselves," 

3.  9 

as   restrained   speaking  and   act- 
ing- 4 

relation  of  visible  action,  50 
Thompson,  Allen    (figure)  ,  80 
Thorax,  78,  80 
Thornton,  John,  quoted,  79 
Thornton    (figure)  ,  85 
Thorough  stress,   134 
Thought  and  speech,  46 
Threnos,  115 
Thrill-seeking,  254 
Thyroid,  217 

and  intelligence,  218 

cartilage,  84 
Thyro-hyoid  muscles,  90 
Thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  88 
Thymus,  217 
Tickling,  292 
Timbre,  106 
Time,  143 


definition  of,  143 

intellectual  matter,  145 

movement,  146 

physiological   considerations,    143 

psychological  principles,  143 
Time-order  outlines,  447 
Timing,  in  gesture,  59 
To  Autumn,  119 
To  Milton,  120 
To  Sleep,  148 
To  a  waterfowl,  149 
Tone  code, 

adult  reversions  to,  41 
Tone  color,  106 
Tone  copying,  343 
Tone,  partials,  104 

overtones,  104 

fundamental  tone,  104 
Tones,  vocabulary  of,   107 
Tongue,  97 

primary  function  of,  37 

laziness,  192 
Tonicity  of  muscles,  220 
Topical  outlines,  449 
Trachea,  76 
Tradition,  271 

Training  in  visible  action,  63 
Transcriptions,   phonetic,    204-207 
Transfer  of  affect,  266 

of  emotional  response,  266 
Transitions,  432 
Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  129 
Trilled  r,  the,  186 
Twain,  Mark,  204 
Twitmyer,  29 
Types    of   judge's    vote    in   debate, 

383 
Types  of  material,  407 

Ulterior  purposes,  396 
Uncertain  and   interestingness,   258 
Uniformity  of  action  in  crowds,  286 
Unity,  233,  431 

of  response,  265 
Universality,  illusion  of,  288 
Unsatisfaction,    stage    in     develop- 
ment of  speech,  37 
Unstressing,  187 
Utterance,  beauty  of,  179 
Uvula,  98 

Vanishing  stress,  133 
Variety,  456 

attention  value,  255-256 
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in  radio  speaking,  322 
Velum,  laziness  of,  192 
Verbal  formulae  in  beliefs,  269 
Verbal  responses,  241 
Vigor  in  visible  action,  53 
Visibility,  importance  of,   11 
Visible  action,  see  Action,  visible 
Visible  symbols,  7 

absent  from  radio  speaking,  318 

origin  of,  39 
Vital  and  interestingness,  257 
Vital  capacity,  127 
Vividness,  461 
Vocabulary,  332 

of  tone,  107 
Vocal   bands,  primary   function  of, 

37 
Vocal  folds,  false,  86 
Vocal  mechanism,  Ch.  V,  73 
Vocal  pitch,  156 

physiology  of,  157 
Vocal  quality,  as  indicative  of  emo- 
tional states,  107 
Vocal^  symbols,  prelingual,  7 
Vocalis  muscle,  88 
Vocalization  and  personality,  284 
Vocalization,  breathing  in,  81 

native  response  in  birds,  33 

prelinguistic,  41 

random,  41 

relation  to  visible  action,  50 
Voice  box,  see  Larynx 
Voice  control,  factors  of,  99 
Voice  mechanism  Ch.  V,  73 
Voice  quality,  102 
Voiced  sounds,  181 
Voiceless  sounds,  181 
Voices,  men's  and  women's  in  radio, 

319 

pitch  of  men's  and  women's,  126 
Voluntary  actions,  275 
Vowels,  183 

close,  185 

compared  with  consonants,  185 

diagram  of  cardinal,  184 

open,  185 

sonority  of,  186 
Vowels   and    consonants,   utterance 
of,  179 

Walker's  Dictionary,  171 
Wallace,  Dr.  Alfred  Russel,  18 


Wallace,  J.  A.,  and  O'Neill,  J.  M., 

484 
Waller,  84 

Warren's  Address,  137 
Watson,  J.  B„  3,  4,  29,  265,  266 
Watt,  H.  J.,  quoted,  158 
Weaver,  A.  T.,  144 
Weaver,  B.,  quoted,  338 
Webster,  Daniel,  136 
Welcome  speeches,  form,  477 

function,  476 

material,  477 

occasion,  476 
West,  223,  225,  271,  281,  282 
Western  Electric  Co.,  92 
Whitman,  327 
Whitney,  13 
Will,  strong,  275 
William,      Archbishop      of      York, 

quoted,  3 
"  Will-to-believe,  the,"  269,  289 
"  Will-to-disbelieve,    the,"   270 
Winans,  James  A.,  62,  219,  224,  270, 

281,  310,  463,  466,  467 
Windpipe,  76 
Winking,    adequate    stimulus    for, 

30 
Wise,  C.  M.,  96 

Wish,  274 

Woodrow  Wilson,  quoted,  263 
Woodworth,  R.  S.,  32,  229,  269 
Woolbert,  C.  H.,  58,  220,  227,  281 
Words,  familiar,  467 

of  thought,  3 

more  than  signs  of  thought,  3 
Wordsworth,  4,   120,  137,   149,  155, 

166 
Work-song  theory,  15 
World  is  too  much   luith  us,  The, 

137 

Writing  and  speaking,  321 

Written  language  differs  from  spo- 
ken, 452 

Wundt,  Wilhelm,  16 

Yankee  twang,  200 

"  Yo-he-ho  "  theory,  15 

You  and  I,  phonetic  transcription 

of,   206 
Young,  Kimball,  quoted,  288 
Young  Lawyer,  The   (excerpt) ,  152 
Youth  and  Age,  166 
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